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CHAPTER 1. 

Hrmiit and its environs — Climate — Divisions of the province — Agri- 
cultural produce — Government assessments and general receipts — 
(,’oinnu*rcc — Political condition of AfTghaunistaun — Character and 
prO'ipt’ct'v of Shah Kamraun. 

Heraut is a wcll-fbrtificd town, three quarters of 
a mile square, comprising four thousand dwelling- 
houses, twelve hundred shops, seventeen caravan- 
scras, and twenty baths, besides many mosques, and 
fin<i public reservoirs of water. It contains about 
forty-five thousand* inhabitants, the majority of 

* When wc first inquired about the population of Heraut, the in- 
habitants told us that there were twelve thousand houses within the 
walls ; hut our host, who was the ealenter of the city, said that only 
four thousand **/toutr doori* were registered in the Shah’s books. At 
the high computation of ten persons to each house, wc have only forty 
tliousand souls, but one cntnuico may lead to more than one domicile^ 
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INTERIOR OF THE CITY. 


wtom are Sheahs ; and there may be one thousand 
Hindoos settled there, and forty families of Jews. 
The outside wall is thickly built upon a solid mound 
formed by the earth of a wet ditch, which, fdled by 
springs within itself, goes entirely round the city. 
There are five gates, defended each by a small out- 
work, and on the north side is a strong citad('l, also 
surrounded by a wet ditch, which overlooks the 
town. 

The interior of Heraut is divided into quarters, 
by four long bazaars covered with arched brick, whi<-h 
meet in a small domed quadrangle in the centre of 
the city. The town itself is, I should imagine, one 
of the dirtiest in the world. Many of the small 
streets, which branch from the main ones, are built 
over, and form low dark tunnels, eontaining every 
offensive thing. No drains having been contrived <0 
carry off the rain which falls within the walls, it <'o1- 
lects and stagnates in ponds which arc dug in differ- 
ent parts of the city. The residents cast out the 
refuse of their houses into the streets, and dead cats 
and dogs are commonly seen lying upon heaps of the 
vilest filth. In a street which we were obliged to 

and I think tliat, considering this, and taking into account tlu^ inmates 
of the citadel and palace, those who reside in seventeen large caravan* 
seras, and in some of the shops, the residents may altogether he rated 
at the round number of forty-five thousand, Captsiin Christie inti- 
mated the population of Heraut at one hundred thousand souls : eitlicr 
1 conceive that officer was misled by the statements of the inhabitants, 
or he took into account some quarters outside the walls, winch were 
destroyed when the city was besieged by the Condaliar Sirdars, I think 
in 1824. 
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pass through to get at the bazaar, lay for many days 
a dead horse, surrounded by bloated dogs, and poi- 
soning the neighbourhood with its unwholesome 
effluvia. More could be said about the bestiality of 
the citizens, but as it is not a choice theme, 1 will 
not enlarge upon it. “ Rtisni mf ” — “ It is the 
custom,” was the only apology I heard even from 
those who admitted the evil : my wonder was how 
they could live, but, as the Aukhoond-zadeh observed, 
“ the climate is fine, and if dirt killed people, where 
would the Affghauns be!” Candahar is quite as 
dirty a place, and Caubul, the “ city of a hundred 
thousand gardens,” is said to be little better. 

But though the city of llcraut is as I have de- 
scribed it, without the walls all is beauty. Tlie town 
is situated at four miles distance from hills on the 
north, and twelve from those which run south of it. 
The space botwciui the hills is one beautiful extent 
of little fbrtifie<l villages, gardens, vineyards, and 
corn-fields, and this rich scene is lightened by many 
small streams of shining water, which cut the plain 
in all directions. A dam is thrown across the Ileri- 
rood, and its waters, being turned into many canals, 
arc so conducted over the vale of Hcraut that every 
part of it is watt;red. Varieties of the most delicious 
fruits arc grown in the valk'y, and they are sold 
cheaper even than at Meshed ; the necessaries of 
life arc plentiful and cheap, and the bread and water 
of n<;raut arc a proverb for their excellence. I 
really never in England even tasted more delicious 
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'water than that of the Herirood : it is “ as clear as 
tears,” and, the natives say, only equalled by the 
waters of Cashmere, which make those who drink 
them beautiful. 

The Baugh-e Shah, or the king's garden, was 
formerly one of the wonders of Hcraut, but its par- 
terres have been neglected, and “ its palaces lie 
desolate a beautiful avenue of fir-trees, a mile in 
length, extended from its entrance to near the city 
wall, but when we were at Heraut, the Shah, in a 
spirit of barbarous economy, was felling some of the 
trees for the purpose of repairing his palace. A 
mile to the north of the city arc the remains of 
what anciently was the wall of Heri, and not lar troiu 
it is a pile of magnificent ruins, — the “ Moosnllah,” 
or ])lace of woi*ship, built by a pious king of the house 
of Timour, to receive the remains of the Iinaum 
Reza : when, at the death of the saint, the victorious 
disputants for his body took and buried it at Meshed, 
this edifice was neglected and left to ruin. The 
buildings were commenced on a graiuhir scale than 
those at Meshed, as may be seen by the foundations 
of such parts as wore not completed, and gnvit must 
have been the cost of crticting what now stands. An 
“ Iwan,” built so high that the eye is strained in 
looking up to it, fronts a court one hundred paces 
square, the cloistered sides of which are (•mbellished 
with beautiful designs of flowers, 8u!. sot in mosaic 
work of white quartz and coloured enamel tile. From 
the square you enter a large circular hall of great 
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height, covered with a fine dome, and this leads into 
another apartment of the same shape, but of smaller 
proportions. This is one part ; it would be difficult 
to describe the rest, for it was not uniformly com- 
pleted : there are the remains of twenty minarets, 
among many buildings of designs at once chaste and 
costly, the pillars and arches of which are broken into 
a mass of in’cgular and beautiful ruin. "Vye ascended 
by one hundred and forty steps to the top of the 
highest minai’ct, and thence looked down upon the 
city and the rich gardens and vineyards round and 
beyond it ; a scene so varied and beautiful, that I can 
fancy nothing like it, except, perhaps, in Italy. The 
cultivators of this “ hap])y valley” enumerate, if I 
remember right, seventeen different sorts of grapes 
which they grow ; — the marble and the raisin grape, 
that which is translucent and without seeds, the 
golden grape of Cas-vine, and the small red grape of 
Budduckshan, with other temptingly-named varieties 
of this delicious fruit. The vines are planted in 
trenches, and trained over a sloping bank of earth, 
on which they are suffered to ripen, a method which 
I conceive would answer only in a very dry at- 
mosphere. 

The climate of this country is said to be salubrious j 
the heat is excessive for two months in summer, and 
in winter much snow falls. TlTie year before our 
comitig to Heraut, the cholera morbus hml swept 
away many thousand persons from the city and the 
l>rovinccs round j but this is a scourge which seems 
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TEOOL LANDS. 


to visit all climes. The smallpox, I imagine, occa- 
sionally makes sad havoc among the people of this 
country j they hardly know the practice of vaccina- 
tion, and are so dirty that any contagious disease 
must spread rapidly among them. On the 24th of 
September the thermometer stood at 85° (in the 
shade at the hottest time of the day) : between that 
date and the 6th of October it fell gradually to 65°, 
and on the four last days of our stay at Heraut, the 
mercury stood at The nights were very cold, 
and winter was evidently fast approaching. 

In the province of Heraut there are eight belooks, 
or pergunnahs, into which are divided the lands in 
the valley, chiefly watered by eight large canals from 
the river, and four small velaits or counties. Wc 
were able to obtain the following registered account 
of the villages, water, ploughs, assessment, and teool 
lands, which I have every reason to believe a correct 
one. 

“ Teool" is jagheer; land held free, or on con- 
dition of military service, as the greater part of AfF- 
ghaunistan is, or rather was, under the royal govern- 
ment, for the rebel sirdars have in a great measure 
resumed the crown grants. The produce is calcu- 
lated from the number of ploughs that are rated 
against the villages of each district, for every plough 
is averaged to turn up land for three khurwars of 
seed. The soil of Heraut returns at a medium cal- 
culation tenfold, and at this rate the produce is esti- 
mated ; i. e. for every plough three khurwars of seed. 
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and ten times the quantity of the seed for the gross 
produce. 

The eight belooks are named — Injeel, Aulinjaun, 
Oodvan-o-Teezan, Khiabaun, SubbuJkkur, Ghoori- 
vaun-o-Pushtaun, Goozara, and Kumberrauk; and 
in these districts are 446 villages, eight large canals, 
which feed innumerable smaller ones, 123 canauts,* 
and 2288 ploughs. The gross produce of wheat and 
barley in the eight belooks, by the above calculation, 
amotmts to more than 68,600 khiu'wars, or measures 
of one hundwid maunds : •[ of these, 28,000 are as- 
signed to the crown, and the rest to the cultivators* 
except a t.ithc whieli is set apart for seed. 

The vclaits, or counties, ivre — Oubeh, Koorkh, 
Shaffbaun, and Ghourian. Our accounts gave to 
the three first — cighty-three villages, 103 canauts 
and 648 ploughs, or a produce of 10,440 khurwars^ 
of which 6700 wtu'o assigned to the crown. We 
could obtain no statement of the produce of Ghou- 
rian, further than that the Shah received 500 khur- 
wars, and grauto<l the rest in tcool ; but as it is the 
finest of the v(?laifcs, its produce may well be esti- 
mated at 10,001) 'rahreoz khurwars. Formerly the 
country of Ghourimi sent in much money and grain^ 
but of late years it has suffbr(‘<l frtan the inroads of 
the Toorkjnuns, and there has been a great falling 

# Artificial water-courses. 

f Khur-bar> oi war, an ass-loiul. The khurwar of Hemut is onc- 
fourtli larger than the Htandurd one of Tabreez ; our statements arc 
occordixig to the latter measure. 
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off in the duties "which were once levied upon the 
passing trade. When we were at Heraut, the go- 
vernment of Ghourian was held by a brother of sir- 
dar Yar Mohummud Khan, protected by whom, it 
was said, he generally gave a very Flemish account 
of his receipts. 

The above estimates give a total of about 98,000 
khurwars of wheat and barley. So much of the land 
being teool, the produce can only be guessed at, but 
I should conceive it to be greater than above calcu- 
lated, because Kamraun has frequently laid extra 
taxes of grain upon the cultivators, and as they <lo 
not appear in the first instance to get their just shan», 
they could not well otherwise have met his demamls. 
The lands were considered to bo under-assessed, 
and, as far as we could judge from th('. informal i<jn 
we received, very hregularly ; of the crown share, 
eight-ninths were stated to be given in teo<»l. 'riic 
population of thepro'vince must nowbt^ great, and W(!r«t 
this fertile country settled, and equitably governed, 
there would scarcely be bounds to the produce. 

Kamraun’s money receipts from the city of Ileraut 
and its vicinity were rated at 20,^288 Heraut tonuums. 
An Heraut tomaun is divided into twenty reals (or 
rupees), thirteen of which make ono tomaun of Iriik j 
so that we have 32,968 Iraktomauns, or 21,4.29/. 4.<f. 

This money was collected by assessments on the 
eight belooks, on the many gai-dcns and vineyards, 
and on city lands; from several Elaut tribes (or 
portions of them) tributary to Ileraut ; from the 
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customs (2-J- per cent, upon every thing, whether 
money or goods,) and from the mint (said to yield a 
good profit.) Part was realized by many vexatious 
duties imposed upon nearly every thing marketed in 
the city, few articles being allowed to be sold with- 
out the Shah’s stamp upon them ; the law extended 
even to butcher’s meat, and any one who transgressed 
it rendered himself liable to a fine and a beating. 
The strangest item in the account was the sum of a 
lac of Hcraut rupees, said to be the rent from the 
police ; so that our visiter, Mcerza Agha, had to 
make a profit upon this sum, — by charging tlu? in- 
habitants for the protection of his night-watch, by 
taxing wine and gambling-houses, and levying jumal- 
tios upon every sort of immorality, real or j)retc*nd<‘(l, 
he not being likely to want evidence of any oflcnct; 
that he might choose to affix upon a person able to 
pay a tine. In bad seasons, ho was obliged to stn'tch 
a })oiut or two to make up his rent, sure of suppf)rt 
from the Shah ; and the itionareh sonu‘timcs made 
him his instrument fi»r p<!rfbrming an act of vioI«‘nc(! 
with a show of justice. Not long before our arrival, 
they had carried into execution the following inge- 
nious scheme for i>lundering a very respectable and 
wealthy merchant who had come to the city. As he 
was too prudent a jmrson to give the auth<»ritic8 any 
just cause of offence, Meor/a Agha gave a dancing- 
girl money to make her way into the man’s luaisc at 
night and create a disturbance ; he took care to be 
in the way, and when the noise commenced, entered 
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the house with a party of mynnidons, and took the 
stranger prisoner, for acting immorally and making 
an uproar j nor was the man released until he had 
paid a very heavy fine. In the lock-up house in the 
bazaar there were generally one or two ofienders, 
sentenced to punishment on a certain day, who con- 
tinually shouted out entreaties to the passers-by to 
contribute a trifle towards the sum required for their 
release, and they often obtained it. 

With regard to trade, the merchants declared that 
Kamraun’s exactions were scarcely proportioned to 
their means of ineeting them, and that they were for 
the most part ruined ; assertions in which there w'as 
evidently much truth. “If we but knew,” they 
said, “ the actual sum that he would extort from us 
yearly, we would make up our minds to ])ay it, or to 
go and live elsewhere ; but in addition to the regu- 
lar heavy duties, we arc constantly called upon for 
extra contributions.” The sum of 20,288 Heraut 
tomauns was the nominal amount to be collected as 
above stated, but the people said that his Majesty 
had not feiled one year to exact fully as much more 
upon some pretence or other. In the accounts 
which were shown to us, there was no mention what- 
ever made of the districts of Furrah, Subzaur, and 
Ghore j neither were the money receipts from the 
smaller places given. These governments ai-e held 
by the Shah’s sons, or by favoured sirdars, who 
doubtless do not account very strictly for their col- 
lections either in money or grain. The province of 
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Furrah, we learned, is almost entirely teool, aJia^. as* 
I before observed, the capabilities of a country thiir 
disposed of arc not easily ascertdned; however, 
though many items were wanting on the records, 
the total annual money income was stated in a 
sum amounting to Irak tomauns 137,305, or 
89,218/. 5s. 

In my account of the trade at Meshed, I men- 
tioned the articles that are exported from Heraut. 
Silk is obtainable in the neighbourhood, but not in 
sufficient quantity for export. Many lamb and 
sheep skins arc made up into caps and cloaks in the 
city, and returned into the country round from which 
they were brought. There were, if I remember 
right, more than one hundred and fifty shoemakers’ 
shops in the city, but they were unable to supply 
the demands from the province, and many camel- 
loads of ready-made slippers were brought from 
Candahai*, when) they ai"c manufactured in great 
quantities. The leather comes from Hindoostan. 

The lead-mines in the vicinity of Heraut are 
reported to be rich, but they arc scarcely worked. 
The carpets of Heraut, so famed for softness and for 
the brilliance and permanency of their coloxirs, truly 
deserve their r<q)ute : they arc made of all sizes, and 
at any price, from ten to one thousand rupees j but 
carpets of any size and value are now seldom ordered, 
and the trade has altogether declined of late years. 
The best pieces that we saw appeared to me to 
equal tlic Turkey carpets, and considering their 
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texture 'and beauty, to bear a moderate price ; but 
I fear that the expense of the land carriage would 
prevent our receiving many of them in Hindoostan, 
in barter for the goods which the Affghauns yearly 
take from us. 

During our stay at Heraut, we obtained the 
following sketch of the political state of Affghaunis- 
taun, which I give here, as I imagine that the con- 
dition of that country has not been mateidally 
altered since the period at which I wrote. 

Shah Kamraun’s actual rule extends westward to 
a little beyond Rosanuck, and for about two hundred 
and twenty-four miles on the road to Candahai’. 
The Belooches care so little for his authority, that 
they come from the south and infest this road ; and 
northward, it may be a question whether his influ- 
ence extends to the Moorghaub river. 

Sheer-dil and Poor-dil Khans are dead ; and the 
province of Candahar is now held by three younger 
brothers of the rebel family, — Cohun-dil, Raheem-dil, 
and Meher-dil Khans, men who are only notorious 
for their bad qualities. They have pursued a 
narrow line of policy, making no provision for tho 
foture; ’for they have exerted themselves to put 
down the old nobles, and have set over the people 
men of low birth and indifferent character, whose 
enormities they connive at, in order that they may 
have interests in common. Their thought is to sus- 
tain themselves by military force, and they keep in 
regular pay six thousand unmatched horsemen (all 
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Ghilgies, for they will not entertain a Doorrannee), 
who are let loose upon the people. Wc were 
assured that, in spring, to lessen the expense of 
their military establishment, they would march to 
some part of their county and let their troopers 
forage for themselves, provided the unhappy j)oa- 
sants could not pay them to go elsewhere. They 
have ruined trade by their exactions, and all peoplt* 
within their sw'a}’, groaning under cveiy species of 
oppression, look anxiously for Kamraun, or for any 
one to relieve them. 

In bright contrast to these is Dost Mohuminiwl 
Khan, now the <!ldost of the family, who governs at 
Cauhul. Allx'it not formerly of very good charaet<‘r, 
ho is now wid<‘Iy famed for the exccdlenec* oi‘ his 
rule ; and the inhabitants of C’aubul, chiefly Tanjieks, 
would probably be sorry to see him supplanted. He* 
is said to command the s<*r% ie<*s oi' eighteen thou- 
sand r<*gularly-paid horse, and ho Inis a dozen guns. 
Dost Mohummud Khan has followed a liberal line of 
policy, endeavouring to com-iliate the nobles ami all 
classes of the jieojde ; hi' enlists Doorraunees, and 
has brought under subjection the disaffecteil Ghilgies 
within his district, lie affects the strictest forms of 
the Soonnee creed, while he is most tolerant to the 
many Sheahs of Caubul. Of late years, by all ac- 
counts, he has been ambitious of the character of a 
saint, pretending to have celestial visions. In one 
of these he declared the arch-impostor himself aji- 
peared to him, and reproved him for the immorality 
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of his countrymen ; upon which he ordered all 
women of bad character to marry or to leave Caubul, 
and forbad the introduction of any intoxicating drug 
into the city. Though the policy of Dost Mohum- 
mud Khan has evidently been to endeavour to pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of another line of 
kings, he probably doubts whetlier the Suddozyo 
interest will not again prevail, and it* seemed to be 
thought that he would not object to compound for 
his treason by helping Shah Shoojah to the throne. 
His feud with Kamraun (though unauthorized by 
Doorraunee law, which professes to consider the life 
of a Suddozye sacred) is bitter, and could with 
difficulty be quenched. 

Ameer Mohummud Klian, another brother, who 
rules at Ghuzni, bears a fair charact<*r. Jlis troops 
are included in those of Dost Molummiiid Khan. 
There are some other brothers at Jcllallabad, who 
have eight hundred or a thousand horse. Peshawar 
is held by Sooltan Mohummud, Peer Mohummud, 
and Syud Mohummud Khans, also brothers of tin; 
family j but the inhabitants of the latter ]»lace, hav- 
ing suffered from the visitation of the Sikhs, must l>e 
desirous to see the end of a power, which, whihi it is 
strong enough to oppress them, is not able to }>rotcet 
them from foreign enemies. 

Kamraun is now a well agc<l man ; he has ten 
male children, the eldest of whom, a fine young man 
of three or four and twenty, is named J(‘hangiru. 
The two next in ago are named Syl-oul MooUe and 
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Saadut-ool Moolk; the seven others are not yet 
grown up. 

Of Shah Kararaun’s character there is not much to 
be said in praise. Even his enemies give him credit 
for courage and natural talent, but he is a^ arici«)us, 
cruel, and debauched. IVhen 1 say that he has been 
guilty of breaking his solemnly pledged oath, I need 
not add a word more against his private character : — 
as a king, he has behaved unwisely and ill, for ho 
has ruined trade by heavy imposts, and no man 
living within the inllucncc of his authority dares avow 
himself possessed of wealth. 

The following anecdote, which was related to mo 
by several different itdiabitants of H<*ran1, will <*tiable 
the reader to appreciate the character of the ln'ir to 
the Aftghaun monarchy. A merchant of flm Ilukh- 
tccaurcc tribe ''gave a Hindoo banker tlio sum of 
eighteen hundred golden ducats f(»r a bill of 
exchange upon Caubul. This he eov(‘n*d with c-lolh 
to make it look like a charm, and hung it abotit liis 
neck, h<tping thus to convey it sulcly to l'aid)ul. 
Somehow or other Kamraun huirncd what he had 
done, and sent two or threi* inen to take the piv- 
tended charm from him. They accost o tli(*ir vict im 
by asking him for a jfnich of snuff, and when he re- 
plied that he had none, they abus(«d him fi)r being 
without so nticcssary an article; then 8wor<* tlu‘y 
believed he had snuff but would not give away a 
pinch, engaged him in a quarrel, scufflt‘d with him, 
and tore the charm from his neck. They next went 
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to the Hindoo banker, and returning him his draft, 
forced him to refund the cash, -which there is no 
doubt they duly paid to their royal employer. The 
Bukhteeaurec petitioned the Shah, who, affecting to 
take pity upon him, ordered that he should be paid 
a real a day from the royal treasury. This pension 
was discontinued after a week, and the man was or* 
dered to receive, in lieu of it, a daily portion of bread 
from the royal oven. Even this dole was denied the 
man after a short time, and he long remained as a 
beggar at the palace gate, hoping that part even of 
his money might bo restored, “ but ho received not 
a black farthing, and returned to his own country.” 

On his first coming to Heraut, Kamraun thought 
it good policy to be liberal to the peasantry of the 
province, but when, after a few years, ho saw tlu! 
rebels in settled possession of the countiy -which had 
been so foolishly ceded to them, he became despond- 
ing and morose, and rigid in exacting from every one 
the dues of that royalty, the name of which only re- 
mained to him. 

Kamraun was always of a gloomy disposition ; 
a circumstance not to be wondered at, considering 
that at an early age he was initiated into s<joncs of 
stratagem and bloodshed, and taught to sacrific<; th<; 
best feelings of humanity to the interests of ambition. 
Morality of any sort was not likely to bo studied to 
much purpose in such a school, and Kamraun is now 
a slave towinc and the harem. We learned that 
his majesty would at times deliberately set about 
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making himself drunk ; not for love of drinking, for 
he could get no liquor except vile arrack, or thin sour 
wine made by the Jews, but solely to raise his spirits, 
which would sometimes bo excited to perfect phrensy. 
No one, it was said, 'but the Attar Bashce dared attend 
on the king while he was in “ the horrors j” and, 
dui'ing the days of illness which succeeded such de- 
bauches, unlucky did that person deem himself whose 
affairs brought him under the royal eogni/ance. At 
all times tlu* people of lleraut si‘eme<l to labour 
under cousidcr.ablo fear of his majcsf y, and the only 
man who appeared always merry and at case was 
Shcmshooddt^cn Khan, whose sister, report said, in- 
fluenced the disposition of her royal consort as slu^ 
would, by the fiisciuation of her beaut y. 

But notwithstanding all Karnraun’s thults, the peo- 
})lc wotild be glad to see him restored to the throne ; 
the interests of fhe'Suddozy<‘ tribe, and ol'all tlu* old 
Doorraiince families, are conmuded willihis, and the 
Aftghauns generally, havt* in cv(‘ry way sulll'red so 
much from tlx; consequences of the revolution, that 
they would hail the resumption of the royal authority, 
whether by Kamraun or by any other man of the 
family. Whetlu'r or not Kamraun will realize their 
wishes is a ({uestion. Cemstant n'vcrses of fortune, 
caused generally by the faitblessncjss of those whom 
he trusted, seem to have unsettled the decision of* 
his charaefer; for of late yeaw he has frequently 
summone<l his friends, and made demonslralioiis of 
marching to recover Oaudahar, and then, when the 

VOL. n. c 
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time for action came, suddenly deferred the project. 
His subjects, after two or three false alarms, decided 
that the Shah’s object in thus acting was, that he 
might have pretence for imposing extraordinary taxes 
upon them 5 but though this is a consideration which 
his majesty doubtless on no occasion lost sight of, it 
is probable that ho really entertained the designs 
which he professed, but that he wanted ncr^m to j)ro- 
seemte them, when he came to reflect upon the 
chance oi‘ his losing the only retreat that fortune had 
lei‘t him. The consequences of such indecision may 
he Altai to the existence of the Affghaims as an inde- 
pendent nation ; ibr the Persians will as.'>urcdly jiress 
eastward, and if they <‘xj)el the nominal king of the 
AflFghauns I'roni Heraut, wdiat is to ])revent them 
from su))jngating th(‘ reb(‘] s1at(*s into which the 
Doorraunce kingdom has been divided? Mon* 
impossible events have happened than the exten- 
sion of the Persian empire from the Arras to the 
Indus, 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Pc'isonal iianative (lurini; sojourn at Ilpraut — PctMinicTry diffinilties— 
Imiwk*! jiiul the Jews at lierant — Ar.iliie copy of the scrip- 
turt'M — iSujfjiestions re‘;.iicJiii!' tlie extension of Chri'itiaii and otlier 
knowledgi* cUnong AlohuirinimlaiM. 


We coiilinucd to receive every civility fi-om our 
host : through hiin it vvjis intiinuted to me, that Shah 
Kamraun had hoen plcascsd graciously to accc])t the 
letter which 1 had forw.irded, and that I should be 
rcicoived at andicuicts and pi'cseuicd with a rf)he of 
honour; but as the Shall Vv'as bestowing such dis- 
tinctions upon ihoso whom he wished to migage in 
his proj{fCt<'d altoinjit u])OU Candahar, I tl'ansd l(>st I 
should bo nijii'csenti'd as an ambassador extraordinary 
from the lirilish (iovonnmmt, and so, with many 
protestations of my sense of the great honour })ro- 
posed to bo coni'erred upon me, I tioclined it, on the 
ground of my being a mert‘ travelUir, not possessed 
of an offering flir the king, unprovided even with ap- 
parel suitable to the occstsiou of a presentation, and 
a<lded that, having had the honour to forward tlm 
sincere expressions of my chiefs consideration, 1 

c fi 
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would pray for Hs majesty, and proceed on my jour- 
ney as soon as opportunity served and he pei'- 
mitted. 

This answer was not taken in ill part, and subse- 
quently, some indirect communications were made to 
me through the same channel, the purport of which 
was, profession of Shah Kamraun’s immense esteem 
for the British, and hope that if he succeeded in re- 
covering his kingdom, lasting friendship would be 
estabhshed between the two nations. The commer- 
cial advantages which could accrue to the English 
from the restoration of order in AfFghaunistaun were 
adverted to, and our friend -would have touched upon 
the political relations which should exist between the 
Affghauns and the English, as regarded the Fran- 
ceese and the Oroos, but here he faiiiy bothered 
himself, and appeared to be relieved when I assured 
him that we had no great dread of the attack of eith(*r 
nation. I was much pressed to say if I came in any 
way as an agent of the British Government, but I 
answered that I was a mere traveller, and could say 
nothing in the name of my masters, though, I adde<l, 
every Englishman know that his rulers wished to see 
the Affghauns united and happy, and to be friends 
with them, (witness their embassy to Shah Shoojah, 
the shelter which that monarch had found in Ibc 
British provinces, and the great encouragcimmt give!! 
to Affghauns trading to India), that, Inshallab! 
affairs would turn out for the best, &<•. Ajipareutly 
these answers were sufficient, for the only subsequent 
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communication that I received was, an inquiry 
whether I possessed, or could prepare, a liquor 
which would make his Majesty drunk at once. 

Abbas Khan was said to enjoy much of the Khan’s 
favoui’, and I believe he did, for Kamraun felt that 
he could better depend upon his foreign servants 
than upon many of the lords of his own country, since 
the former could exercise no influence among the 
Doorraunee tribes. The favour of monarchs may 
sometimes be so great as to be burdensome, and per- 
haps our host thought so one evening, when he re- 
turned home quite exhausted from the effect of the 
Shali’s gi-aciousness to him. He had engaged to 
come over to our house, but sent an excuse by his 
.servant, who told us the rcjison, with many iuler- 
jcctional remarks upon the greatness of the Shah’s 
for his master. 

Tlic Khan was out riding, about three miles from 
the city, when lu; met Shah Kamraun on his return 
from hunting, lie dismounted to do reverence, ami 
the Shah was pleased to honour him with a call to 
the fortunat(! stirrup, and to ask what horse ho was 
riding. The Khan took oeeasion to state that it was 
a colt of the Ctwrd ehi(d'’s host brot‘d, which he had 
brought from Meshed, in the hope that it might be 
deemed worthy the regard of the royal eye ; upon 
which the Shah was graciously pleased to notify his 
ap})roval of the Khan’s dutifulness, and then, moving 
on towards the city, still in conversation with the Khan, 
he allowed him to run at his bridle all the wav, dis- 
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coursing -with him about one thing or other, a degree 
of mihir iaunee* which was seldom shown to any 
one, and for which the Khan was bound to be grate- 
ful, though it sent him to bed. 

Shemshoodecn Khan, the king’s favourite, ex- 
pressed himself civilly towai'ds us, and told me to 
come and see him in the cifcidel, when ho would show 
me the king’s horses. I appointed a day to go, but 
the evening before it, the Khan was ordci*ed out 
suddenly in command of one thousand horee, to chock 
a large body of Toorkmuns said to be in the lu'igh- 
bombood, so I missed the opportunity of seeing flie 
interior of the citswlol. We were lold lhal Kainraiin 
had a largo stiul of good horses, seven or I'ight c)f 
which were famous for th(‘ir ])edigree and lJ>r tlieir 
performances. Tlu'se fine animal-, were fnine<l lo a 
a quick amble, a jwict* whi<‘h enables lior.s«*s to p<*r- 
form long marches with ejisti both to tlunnselves and 
to their riders, and which certainly might be w<‘ll 
adopted by the hussars of European armies. At a 
rough guess, fonned from what I have lieard of the, 
marches of troops in these countric's, 1 should say 
that their pace on a forced luai’eh is a fourth ((uieher 
than ours, a cireumstance wortliy of eonsid(>rafion. 

Kainraun, while we wens at Ih'raut, used to ride 
out twice a week liir into the country to hawk nr 
hunt: he would start early in the morning with a 
doKcu utieiulnnis, and seldom return till pa--l sitiisid, 


* A liability. 
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riding in the course of the day from fifty to sixty 
miles. There was one horse in his stable, which, 
though old, was still watched with great care. It 
had been bred by the chief of an Hazaureh tribe, and 
was so famous, that when Kamraun sent to demand 
the animal, the clan protested against their chief’s 
giving it up, — ^for with those mountaineers, as with 
those of our country, “ the laird’s honour is Uugald’s,” 
and fearing lest the prince should endeavour to 
possess himself of their famed steed by force, they 
kept guard round the tent in which it was stable<l. 
Kamrauu’s desire to obtain the horse was not lessened 
by this tribute to its value, but ho craftily ])rctcndcd 
to have lost his fancy, and some time aftiir invited the 
chief to a conference at llenvut. When the lla- 
zaureh Khan arrived, he was seized and confined, 
and a strong party wore iniraediately sent to his 
country to possess tlunnselves of the hoi'se j the re- 
lations of the chief, fi'aring h'st Kamraun should 
injure him, did not resist the ]>arty sent, and the steed 
w'as brought (df. When Kamraun had seen the 
animal in his stable, h(‘ ixjleased its owner, with ex- 
pressions of regret that his imwiHingness to oblige 
his prince should have led to his inconvenience*. 
We vcntiu’cd to ask a man who was relating this 
anecdote, whether the act did not come under the 
head of opjmjssion. — “ No doubt,” was the answei*. 
“ Zoohn bood j it was oppression ; but the horse was a 
rare horse, and the {ihahzadch could not have gotten 
it any other way.” 
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On the 12th we made a party, with our host’s 
brother and the Aukhoondzadoh, to visit the shrine 
of Khojeh Abdoollah Ansarrcc, a Soonnce saint and 
philanthropist of great celebrity, who lies buried in 
a garden on the hills which .arc to the north of the 
city. The morning was lovely, and my companions, 
having plenty of pipes to keep them in spirits, ex- 
erted themselves to be witty, so wo rode in the 
greatest possible harmony to the village of Gauzor 
Gau. Here we picketed our hor&(!s under a flne 
tree, and proceeded to the gate of the garden, rm either 
side of which was a small mosque, kept by attendant 
servants of the shrine, who <Iesir(*d us to <‘nt(;r and 
say a mass, and to leave as much moiu>y as \V(! wi'iv. 
anxious should bo given in charity. We dt'positisl 
our slippers here, and then passi'd info a nailed ear- 
den, the trees of which shaded s-c\<‘ral toinl>.> of while 
marble, built over the dust of the <ieM’eii<lants itf 
Timour-lung. At the end of the gard<*n, under a 
low spreading tree, was the grave of the saitit, eov'ered 
by a large stuccoed mound <»f eoni<*al shape*, and 
headed by a pillar of white marble, f>n vvhielj w'(*re 
sculptured choice Ar,abic sentences. 'Fhe shape <»f 
the pillar was very elegant; but, unfortunately, when 
the Cujjors came to Iloraut they cracked it, in their 
desire to dishonour the grav(^ of a saint <»f a st-et 
opposed to their own. All our party wen* Slieahs 
so that if they did not consider tin* u<*t a very meri- 
torious one, tlu*y in no way found fault with it, an<l 
as they entertained no great idea of Ihu sanctity «>f 
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the place, I -was enabled to indulge my curiosity 
without constraint. About the tomb wore many rags, 
left there by votaries who had bad husbands, or who 
were childless, &c., and several imns’ horns, which, 
I could n(jt learn why, are brought to all holy places. 
Near the head of the tomb was a withered tree, stuck 
full of nails, which had been driven in by persons 
afflicted with toothache ; — a certain cure. It is odd 
that just such a conceit appears to have prevailed 
formerly in our own country, for in an old English 
book, among other quaint notices, is written the 
following recipe lor relief from that di.^tressing 
malady : “ To cure tin* toothache — 'Eike a new 
nail, and make the gum bleed with it, and then dri^c 
it into an oak. This <lid cure Sir William Neal’s 
son, a very stout gonthnnan, when he was almost 
mad with pain, and had a mind to have pistoled 
himself.” 

The shrine is well endowed, a ^Motwiilhui and 
thirty attendants lieing retained to p(‘rlbnn tin* duties 
fif reading the Koran and keeping the garden in 
order ; and they, ami numl)erless cats, lounge about 
and sleep, and jn'olit by the visitei’s. Khojeh Ab- 
doollali Ansarree extended his philanthropy to the 
brute species, and was vciy loud ol‘ cats, of which 
I should think not fewer than a hundre<l are kept in 
honour ol‘ his mcnu)ry j not that the shrine is put to 
much cximuse, for the townsp<‘ople continually make 
picnic parties, to enjoy the sail (prospect) from those 
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hills, and what they do not cat, they leave for the 
cats and beggars. 

Timour-lung’s descendants constructed summer 
palaces on this hill, made other gardens, and basins 
of water ; but these only remain as evidences of a 
grandeur which has passed away. Wo wandered 
among the ruins and over the hill, enjoying varie<l 
prospects of the beautiful valley below us, and then 
sat down to dine under a shady tree. Our host ha<l 
munificently kabaubed a sheep, and our cloth was 
besides spread with bread and ch(;es(‘, curds, grap('s, 
and pistachio-nuts; our beverage was clear and 
sparkling water from the rill, and the repa.-.! was 
seasoned wdth the best humour and l*('i^ian wit. 
While we feasted we were surrounded by cats, who 
watched and fought for morsed'. Ilirowii fo (hem, and 
two or three old beggai>i shared wilh I hem (hi> frag- 
ments of our repast. The glow of an autumn suu, 
which had bathed the whole vulh'y in a floo<l of liglil, 
was fading into the gray of evening when we jnounl<‘d 
our horses to return home: the moon rose almost as 
soon as the sun had set; by its light we a isited other 
gardens on our way to the city, which wt* r<*ached 
when its inhabitants were at rest, and retii’cd to oj«r 
couches in that pleasant state of weariness whieh 
closes a day happily sj»eut. 

Our residence at this hcautiiiil plaec* would have 
been delightful, ha<l we not betm o\|)ose<l to the 
many evils attendant on poverty. 'J'he iuoiu*y which 
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we had obtained at Meshed, only sufficed to pay our 
debts there ; Gholara Reza, the Yozd merchant, 
would not advance a sous more ; and “ a commander 
of ten” of Kamraun’s horse, who, with great show 
of goodnature, had forcctl a loan of fifteen gold du- 
cats upon the Syud during the march, having acquired 
considei’able doubts of our solvimey, in con&(‘qnene«' 
of the kotwal’s un])rofitable visit, used to walk up 
daily to know if we meant to pay him when bin eash 
became due, and nc\’er would leave us until we hud 
pro})itiatcd him with a eiq) of tea. 'I'he Vezd mer- 
chant also press(‘d us unfairly i’or his money ; foi* 
alarmed at the ]»lae<‘ ho had come to, h(> wished to 
d(‘part- with all sp(‘etl, and seeing us unmo\ed hy his 
insinuations that llu're was small ehane«* <it’ our mes- 
senger’s escaping the dangers of the road from 'reii- 
raun, even if he had been despatched thence with 
money, he set a host of relations upon us, who sern- 
j)lcd not to hint that they eonsideml un little >,hort 
of sttindlei's. One of his mu*les, a most ill-lavonred 
ohl man, would sit dhttniu in our room the whole 
morning, oeeasionally asking grulHy how and when 
we meant to pay his neiihew; and wlimi answered 
that Iluj term ol' payin<‘nt had not arrived, luj would 
endeavour t,o make himself iis unpleasant ns j)ossible, 
by calling l‘or water to drink, and then almost put- 
ting our svu’vant upon his oath that 1 had not toueluul 
the vessel in which it was bmught, taking the (jppor- 
tunity of saying something sarcastic under pi'otcuce 
of apology. 
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If at Meshed money was with difficulty to he got, 
at Heraut it was a still scarcer commodity : mer- 
chants were alarmed at a demand for ten tomaims, 
and shook their heads at the mention of a bill on 
Persia or Hindoosti'm. AVc had pawmed every thing 
that would be taken in pledge, no news of our 
messenger came, winter was approaching, and our 
prospects were altogether so gloomy that wc did not 
like to think upon them. 

Not many days after our arrival, we had been 
visited by one Moolla Ismael, a worthy old .lew, 
w'ho having lost a fortune in the ti*oiibl(*s of the 
country, subsisted as best he could. Five years 
back, he said, two Feringees, now tSirdars in Run- 
ject Sing’s service, had lodged with him, and llunv- 
forc he had called ujjon u.s to offer his s(‘r\ices in any 
way. When told our wants, he eunleshe<l that our 
chance of being relieved from them was small ; but 
he said that as men sometimes did enter into dt's- 
perate speculations, Inshallah, one of that class 
would be found, and ho cotnincnced searching II ir 
this rara avis, — the “ Oonkn” of Muerza Mousa’s 
ornithology, — with a zcJil for which wo could never 
feel less than grateful. 

Moolla Ismael was the richest of the Jews at 
Iloraut, and he said that ho had nothing. He 
gained his livelihood in the bazaar, as a dellal or 
broker, being ])atronised by the nu'rehanfs, in «'on- 
sequcnce of his generous coudiiet some years Indon', 
in enduring much ill-trcatmcut rather than eonle.s.s a 
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knowledge of certain goods which had been confided 
to his care. The contrast between this man’s fidelity 
and his mendacity was striking : he was so virtuous 
as to suffer torture rather than betray his trust ; but, 
at the same time, he did not scruple to swear by 
solemn oaths to the Hakim’s officei's, that he know 
nothing about the merchandise which thov desired 
to seize, although he had it conceak'd in his own 
cellar. 

His brethren, the old Jew said, did not now num- 
ber forty houses in Iloraut: long and coastant ill- 
treatment had n'ducod Ihoir nambors and Ix'ggarod 
them ; but, clinging firmly to the hope of their 
fathers, th(*y ])ationtl}' <*kod out a living as ho.'-t th(*y 
could, kuow’ing that wlumever llu'v might remove, 
it would be but to exchange one oppress.i<m llir 
another. 

Trihob of tlie wandoriiifl; foot and woixty broa'^t, 

How shall y(» fl<‘e away, and 1 )l» at rost V 

I sat with Moolhi Isntael one afiernnon during 
the Feast of Tabcrria<des, in a small tent made of' 
boughs and chintz cloths, whieh he had sot up in 
the court of his liouso : every now and then a party 
of lads would come to the court door, and shout out 
the master’s nanu*, in order that they tuight inakts 
sport of him, “ Ho Moolhi Ismael ! wliy have ^you 
become a tent-abi<l(jr ?” — “ JJeeause, lord of my 
life, it is commanded.” — “ It is not written in the 
book, you old <log!” would b<‘ the ixitort, and then 
would generally follow a cborus of contemptufais 
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laughter^ or a volley of curses aud abuse. The old 
man felt their taunts, but dared not rcply to them, 
so he comforted himself with an expression which, as 
he spoke it was full of pathos— Well ! it is but for 
a time, and UUah has willed it ; wo are scorned and 
injured, but God will remember our suttcrings. 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be 
glad.” 

Our friend had a less scriptural w'.ay of comforting 
himself, and to judge by his fretjuent inebriety, he 
found it necessary to counteract the effects of much 
sorrow. When ho came to us of an eA cming, he was 
usually attended by a friend who watched his steps, 
and sometimes he would in the day-tiin<* show signs 
of having taken his “morning;” but \\li(*n he had 
any real business on hand, he would take uii oath 
against strong drink, as an Irishman docs against 
whiskey. I must add also, that on sahbatli and 
holy days, Moollfi Ismael nif»st scrupulously ab- 
stained fi’om drinking; indeed ho was so parti eular 
about observing his religious ordinances to the very 
letter, that he would not strike a light alh;r Friday’s 
sun had set. Drunkenness is a vice which 1 ima- 
gine is very prevalent among the Jews, and pro- 
fessed Christians, whose sociedics ar<? scattered over 
the land of the Crescent; thos(^ w'lunn I had oppor- 
tunities of seeing, apixsarod t<j think it proper to 
drink, because the Molnnnmudans did not ; but, I 
could not observe that they made it a duty to differ 
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from their enemies upon many other points of 
conscience. 

In order to pi’oeurc us a little temporary relief, 
Moolla Ismael introduced us to a person who ad- 
vanced a fi‘W ducats upon the pledge of our watches 
and pistols, — an old moolla, whose conscience would 
not allow him to take usniy, and who therefore charged 
us for the risk of keeping the articles in his house ; a 
distinction which ho begged might be appreciated. 
These in('n ]iav(* the easicist modes imaginable of 
evading the spirit of tlujir r('ligij)us ordinances, as I 
observ('d, rather to my astonishment, in a case in 
which lladjcti Moollu Ramazaun took a ])art. 

TIic Caubul merchant, whom I mentioned as hav- 
ing madti great affectation of jmverty on lea\ing 
Meshc<I, seeing how much we were in want, came to 
us privately, and t<*lling us that a kafilah was about 
to set out for Caubul by tlu*. direct road through tlui 
mountainous couufry of tin* Sheah Hazaurchs, pro- 
posed tliat w<! should accompany him this way, a 
journey of ilffctni or sixteen days j to enable us to 
quit llcraut, he ofS'nul tf» obtain for me three hun- 
dre<l <lncats, if I would ojigage to pay him double 
that sum at C’aubul, whei’o he said he thought I 
might find nuTcluints who would accept my bill on 
India. Our ]>rospe<-ts were so very uncertain, and 
our situation was so unpleasant, that I inclined to 
accept his offer, usurious as it was, and we adjounicd 
to ILadjee Moolla liamazaun’s house to talk the mat- 
ter over, 'fhe Iladjcc was appointed broker j so, 
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sending for two or three of his relations to witness 
the transaction, he ordered an old shawl to be 
brought, and first pretending to sell it to the Caubul 
merchant, ho said to me — “ You agree to give 
A’Mo’mud Bauker six hundred ducats when you 
reach Caubul, for this shawl, and other articles to be 
furnished by him to you ; — and you engage not to 
quit Caubul until A’Mo’mud Banker permits you ; 
even, added the last-named person, though you 
should have to borrow twelve hundred ducats to pay 
me my six hundred. I demurn'd about agreeing to 
this strange compact, for I had not made u]) my 
mind to accept such hard terms, and all Agha Mo- 
hummud Banker’s dealings savoured so much of du- 
plicity, that I felt averse to putting mysidf in his 
power; some instances of his conduct at (his con- 
ference determined me not to trust him, so I signili<',d 
ray resolve to await intolligonce from Tchrauu. 
Hadjee MooUa llamazaun rather approv<‘d of the 
determination, but the circumstance of his superin- 
tending such a transaction showed the laxity of his 
sect’s moral system ; for all who know him declare<l 
that a better or more conscientious man than (heir 
Moojteheid, would with diflScuIty Iks found in tlu! 
country. 

Hadjee Moollu llamazaun had la1(*ly nsccived 
from Tchraun the present of an Arabi<- eoj)y of our 
scriptures. One day that we wm’c seated with him 
in the house of his son-i»i-Iaw the Ankliooiul-zndeh, 
he produced the book, and made such ivinarLs upon 
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different passages, as showed that he had interested 
himself in the perusal of it. In the course of his 
comments he here and there threw out objections, 
and I, essaying to answer them, pi’esently found 
myself engaged in a religious discussion, a. circum- 
stance which I began to regret, as I was not suffi- 
ciently versed in scholastic .language to argue in 
proper terms, and though both the Hadjee and 
Moolla Mohummud laid it down as a rule, that we 
were to dispute u2)on neutral ground, we soon fell 
hack, each on our own, and whenever I made a stand 
against any vciy dogmatical proposition, the Auk- 
hoond-ziuleh would i)rcss me with — ** But what says 
Al-Koran? what is written in the book?” upon 
which, uttering a solemn and guttural Arabic quota- 
tion, he would pour out such a torrent of words in 
paraphrase of it, as for the moment to ovcqmwer me, 
and then, smoothing his boartl, and running over his 
beads, he would sigh and roll his cy(‘s, and gravely 
<‘jaculatc, “ Ullah llo Acber I” as if he wondered 
how' it was possible for a man to hold such heterodox 
opinions. 'J’his is a master-stroke with the logicians 
of these countries, and when a discussion between 
two doctorf, waxes warm, each dis2>utaut keeps his 
voice up to the projKT jntch, to guanl against his 
flank being turned hy the w’cll-known manoeuvre j so 
it may be imagined what a noise they make. 

Mohummudan diviiuts argue, tis indeed do most 
other j)eople, more or less, not to establish the rights 
of a question, but to get the better of their opponents, 

VOL. n. I) 
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qnfl all infidel will in vain talk to them about jteiiiio 
p'incipn and prejudiced opinions : Al-Koinn is thoir 
point d'appui, and they will successfully I'ally upon 
it when backed by an assembly of “the Ihilhful.” 
There is but one remedy for this, — spread of' know- 
ledge among the people ; except indeed we fight 
them with their own w'capons, as recoinmcndod by 
** St. Louis” in his advice to the Sieur deJoiinilh* — 
never to waste words on an infidel, as all that a 
Christian could do in an obstinate case, was to thrust 
his sword into the unbeliever’s belly as fiir as it 
would go. 

I am sure the bulk of the Mohumumdans in this 
countiy do not believe that thc! l‘eriug(H'.s ha\'(? any 
real religion. They hear, fi’om theii’ fricmls who vi.Nit 
India, that we eat abomination, and an* iiovor (o 
pray ; and they care not to nion; about us. 

“ Kaufir’undl” is their cxclainalion, “ Uiey an* infi- 
dels I” and it is a matter of indifi'eronce to them h«tw 
many shades there may bo between all thost* w'hotn 
they include under the denomination, butw(*en flu* 
Jew and the Christian, thcGuebre and fhe Hindoo I” 
It is therefore greatly to be dcsinid, that .-^uefi trans- 
lations of our Scri2)ture as may in\ife tlu*jr study, 
should bo sent among these iM*(H)le, in order, first, to 
satisfy them that wo have a religion ; and secondly, 
that they may know what our religion is ; in order 
that they may learn to respect us, which they do not 
now, and gradually to regard us with kindlier fiud- 
ings ; for until they do, we shall in vain attempt to 
propagate the gospel among them. 
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Hadjee Moolla Ramazaun praised the talent and 
labour of those wlio had made the translation sent 
him, though he said that, of course, with regard to 
idiom and cadence, it was far from being what it 
ought to be ; but I must not omit to add, that he ap- 
proved of a literal vcreion. I make a point of men- 
tioning the latter opinion, b(‘cause I myself entertain 
a conti'ary one, foriiu'd in a great measure on the 
judgment of niy acute and nn])r(‘judiced travelling 
companion. It certainly may not be amish, for the 
sake of critical rt'ference, to have a word for woi-d trans- 
lation of our sacred writ in Arabic, — wbie,h is to most 
Mohummudans, what Latin is to the various Chris- 
tians of Europe, — ^1)ut although a few men like our 
friend the Moojtehcid, might betake tbcmsches to 
the dry study of a work literally written, the generality 
would not, and tboreforo I eonecive that we should 
use a more attractive style wlum reu«U*riiig our 
Bible into the oi,h(‘r tojigues of Asi.a, e\ on ii* we do 
not prepare, a second, uiok; popular, version for those 
to whom Arabii! is yet a living languagt*. 'I’he in- 
terest and pn'judiee of those crafty doctors “ the 
])illars of Islam,” would imhua* them to exhibit only 
the errors, or what they would argue to he such, in 
writings which thnsiten (h(‘ very base of the temple 
that they uphold ; so, to )»rev<‘ut their being unjustly 
biassed, we should givt^ the peoido at large every 
indjiecmcnt to rea<l fi>r tbomselv(!S ; and in order to 
this, w(s should not only translate from the original, 
so as to prcserve the similarity of idiom which runs 

i> 2 
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through all Eastern languages, but not insist upon a 
strictly literal rendering, when, fully preserving the 
sense, we can express a sentence more beautifully. 
Judge from the Persians, who though indeed too 
prone, like the nation with whom they are so often 
compared, to sacrifice soberness to jest and sophism, 
are not only naturally intelligent, but ^e^y fond of 
inquiry and reasoning. Except the Arabs, no])eople 
are more susceptible of the beauties and sublimities 
of language, more fond of dwelling upon them, but 
they will not read what is written in a hard style. 
It is in their easy, harmonious, and widely-diffused 
tongue, that we should begin to labour earnestly f!)r 
the extension in Asia of all knowledge and trutli, and 
I consider that much facility for this great under- 
taking is offered to us in their eountiy. In cirdc'r, 
for instance, to obtain a good translation of tlui Old 
Testament, we might get the assistance of Piusian 
Jews. The descendants of Israel who live in Iran, 
retain their own language, and some of their moolIuK 
not only acquire a classical knowledge of PerBian, but 
become skilled in Arabic, which is so nearly relufi'd 
to Hebrew, and one of these would have a heart in 
the work, which no Mohummudan assistant well can. 
Perhaps, too, partisil aid might be got from tin* most 
learned of the Armenian Christians settled in Per.sia. 

During the Mohurrum at Meshed, the lecturers 
read from an Arabic work jjassages which appeanwl 
greatly to affect the multitude. 'I'ln* book is at- 
tributed to Hosscin’s son, Ali Awsut, and is entitled 
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“ Sahifa Sajjadea,” the book of the Adorer, a name 
by which Ali Awsut was designated, or Saliila 
Kamila, the full or perfect book. It is written 
much in the style of the Psalms of David, consisting 
of lamentations for sin, adoration of God, and 
entreaties for his mercy, and doubtless many idioms 
and expressions might be adopted from it, and from 
similai* works, to suit a translation of our psalmist’s 
verses. 

llic Arabian impostor borrowed so much from our 
Soriptnre, to interweave with the forgeries which he 
palmed upon his supcrstitiously ignorant countrymen, 
that a Mohurnmudan now’ thinks ho convicts a Chris- 
tian by his very Testaments 5 for he recognises in 
them much that corresponds with his own traditions, 
and he has been taught to believe that we have indeed 
portions of the revealed writings, but that all such 
parts of our sacnul history as do not agree with 
his, are corruptions, which wore made by Jews and 
Christians fur their own wickj'd purposes. Now the 
Koran <‘an no more bear an impartial comparison 
with the Jiuvish Testament, than the licentious tenets 
that it ituiulcates can stand bel'on; the purity and 
charity of gospel pn‘ccj)ls ; tht^ v('ry harmony of the 
prophecies which bind the parts of the old revela- 
tion together, would induce candid Mohurnmudan 
(‘xaminers to give a v<‘rtlict in its favour, and then 
must follow their right su’ceptation of the Saxiour 
whom the Jews deny, (<»•, as argued by Sir M’illiam 
Jones, they are alr<‘ady a sort of heterodox Chris- 
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tians, devoutly believing, as they do, in the immacu- 
late conception, divine character, greatest miracles, 
and ascension, of “ Huzmt EsauT* — ^the Lord 
Jesus I 

It is plainly, therefore, desirable thatwe should court 
every means likely to lead Mohummudans in general 
to compare their scriptures with ours. But more 
than this, it is necessary that we should impart to 
them as much of the knowledge now cmTcnt in the 
enlightened world, as will enable them to set about 
the comparison fairly. There has already been ex- 
cited, among the Persians in particular, a bold spirit 
of religious doubt and inquiry, but this now generally 
loses itself in a scoffing and loose infidelity, dignified 
with the title of SoofFeeism,* because these peoplt! 
neither know the true princi 2 )lcs by which to dis- 
cern and prove truth, nor poss(5ss a well-basc<l and 
highly-raised standard of morality. We should sup- 

* Sooffee— signifying pure — was originally a t(‘rni for c(*rtain nrdt*nt 
devotees, who while professing respect for the established r(*ligi<jn of 
Islam, departed widely from its creed and iiibtitutions, anil a‘-pired to 
something like that holy abstraction, and s])iritual absorption into the 
divine essence, of whicli Hindoo mystics dream. Tlii‘ liliiTty of tliis 
vague faith soon dogeiieiatcd into liceiiee among many of the sivls who 
adopted the appellation, and all grades of its numerous followers are 
banned by the sober and orthodox Mooschnium. The title eouH 
prebends religious and poetical enthusiast'., abstrusely speculative 
philosophers, (“ falsely so called,”^ and practical epiciircxins ; one* leading 
figiuativcly, find refciriiig to the delights of a future world, a of 

wine, linrmony, or love, which another construes and apphi's m its lite- 
ral and gross sense; and nowadays the title is I'laimed hy many u 
would-bc " cspiit foil,” who c.in do no more than repeat a few scep- 
tical common placMs, andipiote ll.di/, oi Muoll.'i Uuonu'e, for ins liberal 
indulgence in the goblet, musiC; anti .sensuality. 
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ply all their wants, and fii*t>t, ti’oin our stores of histo- 
rical fact and inductive learning, compile for them 
works calculated to prepare the way for religious 
discussion. At present there is no common ground 
for debate between us.* 

Much care and tact %vill be required for the pre- 
paration of the latter books. Our long-bearded 
pupils must he addressed as men, even where it may 
be necessary to teach them a^ children, and he who 
would instruct them, should not only b(! thoroughly 
master of 1 he subjects to be discussed, but acquainted 
also with th(‘ extent, and particular form, of their 
literary attainments. Our mo<Iern primers of learn- 
ing carry a look of insult to the conceit of wisdom in 
which they hav(‘ bc<‘.n accusU)mc‘d to hug themst‘lv(*s, 
and they take disgust at medicine which would c.iiro 
their ignorance wore it only tlisguised. 'Fhey must 
bo approach<‘d in their own styh>, and buinourod to 
thoir least juuuts ofta'-te. Even in thi* “ getting up” 
•)f hooks which they might accept as far as matter is 
concerned, we otfend their pri'judici's. They dislike 
stiff print: we ])ersiht however in semdiug them 
this, on inditlerent-looking, narrow-cut j)aper, when 
through the aid of lithography, wt‘ might give tlumi 
multij)Iiod j)agos scarcely to la* distinguished from 

# Part t)f this pamgraph having; bc(*M ipn»tcil in reviews, I would rt*- 
ttiark that the editor of iny Journal, wutaking enlightened worhl” lor 
onhghtiMU'd word, slightly altered wiy to suit hh reading. I hji\e 
now end(‘avimred to make iny nieaniug cleuier, and put all iny su^^ges- 
tiousou this important subject in one place. — Note to second Kdition. 
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those of their exquisitely-penned, broad-margined, 
glazed and gilded manuscripts ; and we excite their 
very indignation with the common covers in which 
we bind sheets containing matter which we profess to 
hold sacred, when, with a little moulding and gilding, 
we might impress them with a handsome and oriental 
appearance. Books of the latter fashion would be 
more expensive than those now published ; true, but 
it would be better to distribute half a dozen copies of 
a sort that would be valued and probably read, than 
half a hundred of a kind which wc see at once thrown 
aside as unsightly by the majority of those to whom 
they arc given. Just let the experiment be tried. 
We possess, in Henry Martyn’s version, a good copy 
of the New Testament in Persian : lithograph from 
this, in the best styhj, just the Sermon on tlui 
Mount,* and send it to Persia for circulation. All 
would receive this “ Sahifa Kamila,” and many would 
road it, who might not be induced to undertake the 
perusal of the whole Testament. Few of those who 
revere our Saviour’s name, could sincerely study this 
portion of His revelation without desiring to have 
the rest, and for such the complete volume might be 
forwarded in the same style, with any such literary 
treatises as might be prepared, calculated to stimulate 
inquiry and establish sound knowledge. 

* Of late years there has h<‘en a special dtanand for the Si^rinon 
on the Mount among the S'Ms, It lias been printed separately, 
and is largely given away to members of this sect; who aiinuully visit 
the groat Hurdwar fair. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kamraun’s projects on Candahar — Account of roads between Heraut 
and Caubiil — Hindoo nicrcliants at Heraut — Holy family of 
Pishcen — Syud Muhecn Shah — The Author genoroubly relieved by 
him — Departure fioni Heraut, and march under his escort to 
Girishk on the Ilclniund. 

On the 14th of October, Shah Kamraun publicly 
announced his determination of marching upon Can- 
daliar. The wealthiest Hindoos took flight upon 
the first intimation, but Mcerza Agha wjis imme- 
diately set to work upon the purses of those who 
remained in the city. A tax in money and grain 
was laid upon all the villages round} guns and 
marching equipage were ]mt in ordc'r; influential 
Khans wer<' presented with robes of honour, and 
sent to raise the clans on llui road, and the? tSirdar 
Yar Mohummud Khan was fonnally invested with 
the title of “ Vuzecr of Affghaunistaun.” Many 
of the townspeople seemed to think that this was 
only one of Kamraun’s excuses for raising money ; 
but when he expended some of it in fitting out tents, 
their doubts wcr<! shaken. Little as Kamraun was 
liked by the Hcraut<‘(*s, they seemed all to wish 
that he really would attempt the recoveiy of his 
kingdom } for, bad ruler as he was, ho was a very 
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Noorshewdn in comparison -witi the rebel Sirdars of 
Candahar, and therefore there was hope that the 
people would rise to assist him. In the restoration 
of order, merchants saw a prospect of the roads be- 
ing again open to trade, “ and at least,” shrewdly 
observed a townsman to me, “ if the Shah fixes his 
presence at Candahar we shall be gainers, for now 
he is but in name a king, while this poor city of 
Heraut is alone made to pay for all the appendages 
of royalty. 

Although the Shah had announced his determina- 
tion to march upon Candahar, no time was fixed for 
his setting out, so we indulged a hope that wc might 
still receive a remittance from the westward time 
enough to let us travel on under convoy of his 
majesty’s army to Candahar, and witnes', his strug- 
gle for the kingdom. Our host said it was probable 
that the royal force would not move until the winttu* 
had set in, when not only would Ileraut be secure 
ftom the attack of troops which might at other sea- 
sons bo sent through the Slieah Hazauroh country 
from Caubul, but Dost Mohummud Khan would Im 
unable to march to the assistance of his brothers at 
Candahar. The first road, from Hci'aut to Chmbul, 
eastward through the country by the Sheah llazau- 
rehs, is described as very difficult, leading continually 
over high and steep mountains. During th(j favour- 
able months, occasional parties of travellers go by 

this route, and we know that it has boon travcll«<l 
by armies of horse, but guns cminot be drawn over 
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the steeps. Early in winter the pjissage is shut, 
and it remains so till near the end of spring. Those 
■who have seen the places over which the horsemen 
of Persia and Affghaunistaun ride, will not suppose 
this road to be an easy one, from hearing that a 
mounted' army has marched it, and I question whe- 
ther it could at any season bo taken, except by the 
lightest troops of an European army. One old 
moollu, who had just (;om<i from Caubul this way, 
when applied to for infonnation regarding the road, 
could scarcely do any thing but groan at the very 
recollection of his jouimey. The mountains, he 
said, wore foi’ the most part so steep, that there was 
no riding down, tniieh loss up them ; his horse had 
died upon the way, and he know not how it was that 
he had not died too ; and “ T^ord of my soul,” he 
added, “ it is not alone the labour that a man has to 
encounter, bul. his very life is in <langer, from the 
<‘ommi'ncemeul. to the (‘nd of this cursed journey, 
(lod knows I hav(‘ suftored abuse enough for being 
of the true faith, but when I got among men who 
I thought would honour mo for being of that which 
they profess, I was cursed and called SoonnccI 
Ld hotU-c K'o Id koui'ut-e illd billd-hil dlae-i/il 
dziicml* 'I'hat such men should bring a reproach 
on us by calling tlnMuselves Sheahs 1” 

It a}>pears that tlu' inhabitants of this muuutainous 


* I’hprp is ju> iviM'tiliuioi' (ft>r sins), thow is no pnwt*r (ttv aft 

by tlu‘ aid of the Allgloriuus und Alirughty God ii roiuinun 
Mohuinnaidau fjufulation. 
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tract ai'c as fanatical as wild : they abominate the 
Affghauns, and arc very suspicious of the few who 
travel through their countiy as professed follow'ers 
of Ali ; besides which, they like to make infidels of 
strangers, in order to confiscate their effects accord- 
ing to law. There arc two or three Shcah guides 
only who can safely convey travellers by this road, 
and they do not travel often backwards and fonvards 
in the course of the year. Our friend the Aukhoond- 
zadeh told us that he once travelled a little way into 
this country, and took with him a bundle of shrouds, 
on which sentences of tlu^ Koran were stani])ed; 
these procured him the best treatment wherever ho 
went, and a profit to boot, for the Shcahs eoneoivc 
it of great import that their I'cinains be wrapjied in 
such holy cloths. 

The great road from Ileraut to Candahar is open 
the year round, but that between the latter ])lace 
and Caubul is shut in the middle of winter ; or at 
least it is considered dangerous to travel it, and 
many instances are related of ])ersons having 
perished in attempting the journey at this stnison. 
There is risk of being lost in the deep snow-drifts ; 
and, between Ghuzni and Caubul especially, they 
say winds blow which are sharj) enough to “ cut the 
life out of a man.” 

MooIIti Ismael (sndeavoun‘d to persuade some 
Ilimloo m(‘rchants to assist us, but they one; and all 
refused. About a thousand of these idolaters, it is 
calculated, reside in the city: th(*y have private 
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houses, and some of them dwell in a large brick 
caravansera w'hich they possess in the main street. 
A few keep shops in the bazaar, the others are 
engaged in agency and general traffic, the extent of 
which is known only to themselves j but the greater 
number of them are reputed rich, and they should 
be so, for nothing, one would imagine, but the 
certainty of considerable gain, could induce men of 
so wary yet indolent a race, to give up their fri( nds 
and country, and to come through so much danger 
and hardship to a land where they are dohj)ised, 
denied the exorcise ol’ many of those religious 
observances upon which they s(‘t so mucli store, and 
continually brought in contact with what to them is 
dotihnnent. Neither the climate, nor the decimt 
fashions of the. country, would allow of thi'ir dressing 
in the loose costume of Iliudoostan; so they case 
their s]>aixi hodi<'s in tight-fitting vests and patita- 
loons, and crown their painttxl heads with small stiff 
caps. No dress could well l)e less becoming to men 
of their figure and complexion, and many of them 
might sit for pictures of meanne.ss and famine. 

The chance of enormous profit sometimes tempfs 
these men to try what they call “ a whnl spceulatiou,’’ 
and my friend Karaumut AH took it into his lusad 
that he should be able to talk .some (»f thenj ov'er 
with Lis Indian tongue ; lu! therefore put on his best 
abba one afternoon, and set out for tlujir caravans{!ra. 
Our household tried several “falls,” which they 
dcchvred spoke propitiously} and the tSyud, at the 
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particular request of his profeg^, stepped across the 
threshold with his most fortunate leg, and walked 
away confidently. We awaited his return with 
much hope, for our servant had dreamed that he saw 
a cossid arrive from Tehraun with a bag of money, 
and we had each “ a sort of impression” (grounded, as 
such feelings usually arc, upon our hopes), that the 
Syud would succeed in the object of his emnd : 
we were however grievously disappointed j our 
friend returned at dark quite crest-fallen, and 
addressing no other words to us than “ Nch 
shood!*’ — “a failure!” — threw himself at length 
upon his carpet, and studied the ceiling for some 
time in gloomy silence, when he began to ease his 
spirits by consigning the idolaters, and the fathers of 
the idolaters, fi'om the remotest generation, to c\ cry 
thing bad, and by taxing his wit for abuse to bestow 
upon them. The last exercise had a happy effect 
upon his temper, for he was so pleased with the 
point of some of his sarcasms, that ho got on goo<l 
terms with himself again, and forgot the worst part 
of his anger ; then, over a game of chess, he gave 
me an amusing description of his interviews with 
a round of little dried old men, the heads of the 
mercantile establishments, who each heard his story 
with the utmost patience, on the chance of th(‘rc 
being a word of profit in it, and then <|uictly 
answered that our affair , was not in their way of 
business. 

1 had after this an offer of assistance, but it was 
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such a one as I could not accept. The Dahbashee 
of the Shah’s guard walked up one morning, and 
when he had sipped his tea, and asked if we had yet 
received any money, assured me that his heart bled 
for me, that he had been afflicting himself with 
thoughts upon my lonely situation in a strange coun- 
try, and that perhaps he could enable me to continue 
my journey, if I ajjproved of a plan which he had 
conceived. A friend of his, he said, was about to 
take an investment of assatlntida to Mooltan ; but if 
I would engage to pay this man the sum which he 
exj)ectcd to realize by the trip, he would lend me 
his money, and take me directly through the moun- 
tains into the Punjub. This looked well, but on 
coming to iiujuin? into his friend’s expected profits, I 
found that he had calculated them at the rate of 
about nine hundred per cent., so that I at once de- 
clined the prc»posal. The DahbasluM* urgc’d me more 
than once to think ujxm his ])lan, sa\ ing that the 
winter would soon shut the roads to Indiaj but a 
suspicion cj’ossed my mind that he had beem s(“nt to 
find out how much in<jncy 1 could command in Ilin- 
doostan, and this made me decline the offer in more 
decided terms. Wo wore however at last relieved 
from our difficulties, and in a manner which 1 have 
pride in mentioning, as it shows how fair a character 
my countrym(!n have acquired abroad : I am more- 
over happy to have an opportunity of making known 
the man to whom 1 am so espcchilly indebted. 

MooUa Ismael, as a lost chance, applied to some 
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Syuds of Pisheen, a large family of the Prophet’s de- 
scendants, who live in the valley of Pisheen, three 
inarches south of Candahar. Those men arc sup- 
posed by the superstitious Affghauns to inherit the 
power of healing diseases, channing the elements, 
and putting spells upon gunpowder, &c., and of 
blessing or cursing their neighbours with sure effect ; 
consequently, their persons and their property are 
respected by the most lawless tribes, and they are 
enabled to carry on trade (which they are nearly all 
engaged in) when loss gifted persons could not. 

Moolla Ismael brought some of these merchants to 
our house, one of whom said that he would give me 
indigo ibr a bill upon India, if his jiartner, who had 
lately returned from that country, did not object; 
and on tin; morrow ho brought this person, who after 
a little conversation, pronounced me to be a lumd 
pin Englishman, and on(*, whose word might be rdied 
upon. It was a great satisfaction to hoar him run 
over the names of Mr. Elphinstonc, »Sir John Mal- 
colm, and other gentlemen known flm the high officii 
they held in India. Mr. Elphinstonc had given his 
brother’s son a handful of money for answering a few 
questions ; Mr. Cohi of Mysore had bouglit a horse 
from him ; Hunter Sahib, of Mutehlccbunder, had 
given him a rifle ; wo were a most excellent tribe, 
who never gave our words falsely, and, pleasi! (lod, 
ho would tiike my debts upon his Insad ami shoulders, 
and convey me safely to IIindoostj\n. Money he 
said ho possessed not, having just com])leted the 
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purchase of thirty horses for the Indian market, but 
Inshallah ! his word was good for any sum, and he 
would be our security. 

Syud Muhcen Shah, for it is time that I should 
mention his name, is a Peer Khaneh, or elder, of the, 
Pisheen Syuds : he had come to Heraut to recover 
a debt, and was about to return immediately home, 
to march his horses to India, when his partner told 
him of a foreigner’s being in the city in distress, and 
brought him to see us. Having engaged to serve us, 
ho would listen to none of his friends remonstrances, 
but calling upon our creditors, struck hands with 
them for our debts, and sought for one who would 
give us money on the best terms. 

Wo found many who would accept our friend’s 
bond, but they would only give us merchandise for 
it. Still wo determined to proceed on our journey 
at any sacrifice, and so, after spending a few days in 
uscU'ss altempts to procure cfish, I gave a promissory 
bill to the amount oi’ nine hundred and ten ducats, or 
four tiiousaml five hundred Uougal rupees, for a bale 
of ( ’ashuuMHi shawls ; those w’c sold in the bazaar for 
about (uie thousand niiu! hundred rupees, with which 
w<! ]«iid our dt‘bts : Syud Muhecn became seematy 
fi>r me, au<l w<' propaw'd to journey on to India under 
his escort. 

Wo ti<*cd lost? no tim<‘, our new friend said, in 
wailing to set; what courst' Shah Kamraun would pur- 
sue, but st art at once, in confidtiucc that he would be 
fully .able fo g<*t us through any troublesome parties 
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who might have risen to disturb the road between 
Heraut and Canhahar, on the rumour of approaching 
hostilities. We felt bound to receive his advice as 
law, and therefore sent to beg the Shah’s conge, 
which was graciously given us. 

From the good Aukhoond-zadeh we parted with 
much regret, for he had been a real friend to us j but, 
as he expressed in a Persian verse, 

“ Pr lends must part* for a time^ — and for ever! 

It was my heart’s wish ever to l)c near you. 

But what can a man do against the decrees of fate t*” 

Since our arrival at Heraut, we had received in- 
creased marks of Moolla Mohummud’s kindness and 
attention, not the worst of which W(!rc, — sundry dt;- 
licacies of food, prepared by tlie doubtless fair hands 
of the lights of his haivm, which w'ould find tlusir way 
to our house in unostentatious little dishes, about 
the hour of evening meal; now, as a pjirting gift, 
our good Mend brought several articles of intjn’s 
dress, beautifully worked with most spider-likc em- 
broidery, by the same fingers which hsul ministered 
to our other senses. We accepted each a token, and 
forcing upon him in return as largts a mark of our 
gratitude as we. could spare, took a very affectionat<! 
adieu, i-ecciving his farewell benediction outside the 
city gate. 

We had nothing to oiler Abbas Khan but our un- 
feigned thanks for his ho.spitality ; it wa-s, however, 
signified to me by one of his confidants, that the Khan 
would like a ])air of pistob to be scut him from Hin- 
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doostan, so, at leave-taking, I begged he would allow 
me to send a brace, as a sign of our having reached 
India : his farewell speech was as kind as his preced- 
ing conduct, and our parting words expressed a hope 
that he would not forget us, but that he wwld keep 
fresh the meadow of friendship, by a continual stream 
of lettei-s beai’ing assurances of his health anti pros- 
perity. 

It was on the 19th of October that we rcjde from 
Hcraut, under the escort of Syud Muhecn Shah, and 
a dozen othci* travellers, chiefly Syuds of Pishcen. 
Four miles from the city we crossed the H erirood by 
a long bridge of brick called Pool-(‘ Moulaun, whicli 
gives a name to the rlvci’. So much of tlu* watm* 
had bcMui drawn off abovi*, that tin? stn'ain here was 
inconsiderable, but it was swift, and clear as a dior 
mond. Twelve miles to the southwartl of the <*ity, 
we entered a break in the hills, lln’otigh which a iianl 
and tolerably good road took us (en miles to Mi'er 
Daoud, an old caravanscra, wh(;re w(‘ slt'pt from mid- 
night till f()ur the next morning. 

20th. — Twenty-three miles south, to Me(*r Ullah, 
an old caravansera. Eleven niihis on tht; way was the 
ruined caravanse.ra of Shall Bog, where there is always 
a small stream of clear watin*. Our mail was good, 
between low rocky hills miming on our course, and 
for the last three miles we had a rill of water witli 
us. We halted until four in the aftei'noon, when as 
wc were about to continue our journt'y, one of the 
party called out that a jiarty of horsemmi were 
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coming in pursuit of us. ** Oh ! soe di womrah P* 
exclaimed Syud Muheen Shah, “ death to your son ! 
but you have spoken the truth, and my house is 
ruined;” and looking up the road, we saw, at no 
great distance, three horsemen who were urging 
their jaded steeds towards us, and by erics and ges- 
tures desiring us to await them. They proved to be 
troopers of the Shah’s guard, but our fears that they 
bad been sent to bring us back, were relu'ved when 
we heard them in loud altercation with a lad of our 
party, who it appeared was also a trooper in th<) 
Shell’s army, but who, not liking the service, had 
taken French leave, and was retiring in disgust to 
his home. The horsemen ha<l been s<'nt liy the 
Sirdar to bring him back, but b<* juit liinisi'lf under 
the Syuds* protection, and, drawing his sword, <le- 
clarcd he would cut down the first man wlio attempted 
to lay hands upon him. A sword was unsheatluul i»y 
one of the other party, and there ajipcared probability 
of a fight ; but the Syuds interfered, saying that f Ik; 
young man was travelling under their protection, and 
could not be taken away by force : after a lit ih* 
angiy discussion, they decided that the youth should 
give his sword as a present to tliosti who had Ix'cn 
sent in pursuit of him, and the latter were bound, on 
penalty of “ the curse of the Syuds of I’islieen,” to 
say, on their return to the Sirdar, that they had heen 
unable to overtake the deserter. 

We rode for six miles to a sinall brook called 
« Rood-e Guz,” which we followed for six miles 
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more, till it was lost in the “ Rood-e Adruscund,” 
a full stream of the clearest water, said to come 
twenty fursukhs through hills from the east, and to 
fall into the Furrah-rood, near “ Kullah Laush.” 
A body of men who lay on the bank of the stream, 
challenged us sharply as we were about to cross it j 
but when they understood who headed our party, 
they came forward peaceably to request a blessing, 
and to ask the news from Heraut. 

Eight miles from this stream, wc passed the ruins 
of a building called Ziarut-c Khojcli Oureh, where 
there was watex*. A mile beyond this point, a roxul 
went off to the town of Subzaur. “Wo rode on till 
eleven at night, when the moon going down, wc 
halted in the plain to sleep ; thieves had followed us, 
and although watch was kept, a man succeeded in 
creeping up unperceived in the daik, and snatching 
a carpet-bag from under the head of a Candahai' 
moolla who was tr-avelling with us, he made off* 
with it. We were awakened by the cries of tlui 
moolla, who said that liis bag containxid his l)(*st 
clothes, thxec I’upecs, and a K(n-uu ; and many were 
the lamentations that he made for the loss of the latior. 
At the first alarm the whole party had stax-ted to their 
feet and handled their anus, but it was too dai-k to 
pursue the robbers, since we could .scarcely see (‘ach 
other where wc stood ; so Munhecn Shah adopted 
another course, and stilling the moolhVs lamentations, 
shouted to the thieves in Pushtoo, thx’catening them 
with a curse for robbing Syuds of Pishccn. 

After much calling, he was answered by one or two 
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voices afar off, the owners of which, being cncoui*aged 
by ffdr promises, came to parley in the distance. 
“ Ho I” called out our friend, “ listen to my words ; 
I am Syud Muheen Shah, and we ai’c Syuds of 
Pisheen ; restore the things you have taken, or” — 
and here followed an enumci'ation of the dire con- 
sequences of offending such holy men, muri'ain among 
sheep, and the swelling of camels’ bellies, with sick- 
ness, and bad luck of every kind, to themselves an<l 
those belonging to them. “ You are not Pishocn 
Syuds,” was shouted in answer. — “ ’Tis an oath, that 
we are.” — “ It’s a lie, you arc not all Syuds.” — 
“ No matter, I, Inshallah, am Syud Muluson Shall, 
Peerkhaneh, of Shadeezye ; keep the moni'y and 
clothes, but return the Koran, or it will brinff a curse 
upon you and yours.” — “Good I” shouted a voice, 
which after a short silence added, “ it is under the 
single fir-tree in front of youj coino and take il. 
Two of our party wont forward with their words 
drawn, and found the book as described ; bitl fiat 
rogues had torn the cover ofti and tluy wi're di'af to 
all calls for further restitution. 

The next morning early we rod»* twidvc miles to 
Kullah kooshk-e Jamburaii, a small fort situalti in a 
fertile plain twenty miles in breailth, endow'd by 
hills, which on the cast break into a valley nmnitig 
from it. Close to Kullah Kooshk is a stream of de- 
■licious water, and many other forts (that is, from 
ten to forty homscs, enclosed by a weak mud-wall,) 
extend over the plain of Jamburaii to the t(»wii of 
Subzaur, which is just seen under a hill in the dis- 
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tance, bearing about sixteen miles south-west by 
west. 

Subzaur is a town of one thousand houses : the 
governor resides there in a good fort, and exercises 
sway over a district in which there are one hundred 
small Kullahs or fortified villages, all of which are 
within moderate distance of the town. A son of 
Kamraun’s ruled there when we passed. Now's of 
the Shah’s coming had gone before us, and much 
interest had been excited by the report : all soein(‘,<l 
to think that the rostor*ation of the Suddozyes would 
better the state of the country, but the majority 
doubted Kainraun’s quitting lleraut. “ 1 hope,” 
said one of the jrarty, who had seated tht‘m.s<‘lves 
near us to discuss the (juestion, “ that if Kauu-aun 
does come, he will come in the apricot season, fi;r 
my father has a garden, large as from h(*re to the 
river, and he takes twoptmeci a hea<l from as many as 
like to eat therein.” Many owiuirs (tf gardens 
near cities in this country, are accustomed charge' 
a certain sum to visiters, who are allowed to entc'rand 
eat truit (t. dhcrHion : tlar Persians, who must in- 
vent a joke upon every thing, clcclarcr that at Claubul 
the caters of fruit arc weighed on entering and on 
coming out of the gardens, and charged for th<r dif- 
ference ; and they tell how that a ticrtain wag put 
stones in his pocket, which he thrt'w away in tlu! 
gaKlen, so that when he had eaten his fill of fruit, and 
was weighed on coming out, he was found light(!r than 
when he had gone in, — problem which long j)uzzled 
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the wise men of “ the city of a hundred thousand 
gardens.” 

Quitting Jamburan on the afternoon of the 21st, we 
rode till midnight, about twenty-eight miles. After 
tw’elve miles we entei'ed hills again, but the road, though 
stony, was good for fourteen miles, when it became un- 
even and bad. Eight miles on the way was a spot called 
Gundutsau, where were two wells of good water ; at 
Jansau, as many miles beyond, was a small rill, and 
again three miles further on there was a spring. We 
slept on the road till six o'clock the next morning, and 
then marched nine miles and a halfi by a hilly bad 
road, to the foot of the high hill Kharuck, a peak in 
a range which runs W. S. W. by E. N. E., bordering 
the Furrah-rood valley. We rested under the shade 
of khunjuk (raastich) trees, by a tiny stream of de- 
liciously cold water ; and having brought food for 
ourselves and horses from the last station, we were 
content to be without visiters in our retreat. Our 
course in this march was indirect, but Kharuck peak 
bore about thirty-five miles south-east of om* last stage. 
At three in the afternoon we continued our journey, 
and riding for an hour to the summit of a not very 
high cotul, looked down upon a fine plain bounded by 
a nearly pai-allel range, through which flowed the 
Furrah-rood. Across this valley wo rode sixteen 
miles to “ Dowlutabad,” a ruined mud tort, close to 
the river, in w'hich were reflected the many lights of 
two large Noorzye khails encamped upon the bank.* 

• A rood turns vfF three miles before Kharuck, whicli {tasscs to the 
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25th. — This morning we halted, and from the 
near khails obtained provisions for ourselves and 
cattle, in barter for kerchiefs of coarse but gay- 
patterned chintz, tinsel ornaments, needles, &e., 
which our guide had brought with him for the pur- 
pose. For six needles we got bread for as many 
persons, and for a few tinsel rings, chopped straw 
for our hoi'ses ; provision that some less provident 
men of our party with difficulty obtained for two 
common reals ; so little does money circulate among 
this unsophisticated people. There was however a 
Hindoo resident among them, who was by no means 
ignorant of its value, as we shortly afterwards found, 
when we had to deal with him for corn. This 
miserable creature actually resided here alone, cut 
off from his kindred, and exposed to every sort of 
indignity, for the sake of making a little money. 
When it was told that we were Syuds of Pishcen, 
the superstitious shepherds bi’ought their sick to be 
cured. Syud Muheen, as the elder of his sect, laid 
hands upon the diseased persons, muttering a few 
woi'ds, and bidding them expect relief; in return 
for the service, he received a fowl, all that the 
Syuds of Pishcen allow themselves to accept. The 
patients had evidently great faith in Syud Muheen, 
and I am sure that he thought himself possessed of 
the virtue for which they gave him credit ; imagina- 


right of the cotul, through, not over, the hilh, and tlicn crosses tl»e 
plain to Dowlutabad, There is a imlting place on this road culled 
Auh-c Korcish* 
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tion goes a great way in such cases, and no doubt 
people are often cured by having their minds re- 
lieved. I was amused to obseiwc our fiicnd’s man- 
ner towards mo, when he first began to give out his 
blessings, for he had seen enough of my countrymen 
to suspect that I might not suppose him gifted to 
the extent that his own people did, and ho felt 
uneasy at not knowing what I thought oi‘ the matter. 
I of course did not hurt his feelings by acknowlc<lg- 
ing that I was sceptical, and saw that I had light- 
ened his mind gi’eatly by congratulating him on his 
good fortune in being bom to so much virtue, for 
he commenced a detail of cahcs in which his bene- 
dictions or curses had tsiken effect, tolling nu‘, 
among other anecdotes, that on one «»c*casion in 
Sinde, when a man rcdiised f()od 1o a .■iniall party 
which he headed, he had ciu’sod his camels, and that 
they nearly all died within three months. A .sc'r- 
vant of his, who heard us conversing, fuixious that 
no doubts should remain upon my mind, called to 
me when we dismounted, and baring his arm, 
showed me a slight scar near his elbow; “This,” 
said he, “ was done when I was a lad ; we had a 
fight with the Cawkers, and they thought to Ijcat 
us, but Syud Muheen’s father put a spell on their 
powder, and the ball which cut my <'lhow did not 
strike me harder than a stone from tin* liand would 
have done.” 

One would think that their battles with the Sikhs 
had cured the Afighauus of the latter conceit, but 
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they still hold to it : in a company of Persian and 
Affghaun gentlemen at Heraut, a Khan of the 
latter nation was very curious about the European sys- 
tem of warfare, and, being told that we took most care 
to have an efficient artillery, he said good-naturedly, 
but with rather a scornfiil laugh, — “ Artillei*y ! What 
would you do with your artillery against us ? 
Inshallah, we shall be invading Hindoostdn some of 
those days, and then our Syuds shall make your 
powder turn to water, while our horse will gallop in 
upon you and cut you down at your guns.” — “ And 
if you do come,” I replied, “ as enemies, Inshallah I 
wc’ll make roast meat of you all!” — a retort which 
was received with the greatest good-humour by the 
whole company. 

Furrah-rood valley runs down sixty miles to Kullah 
Laush: halfway is Furrah, a town of two thousand 
houses, near the river, and built under a single hill, 
which is in the centre of the valley. There are three 
hundred small forts in the province ; the land is fer- 
tile, and much grain is cultivated, as the shepherds 
for many miles round arc supplied with it hence ; 
but nearly all the land is teool, the province, we 
learned, being bound to furnish three thousand horse 
to Shah Kamraun. Shumshooddeen Khan, whom 
we met at Heraut, had been appointed governor : we 
were told that he received annually from the district 
twelve thousand Heraut rupees, and three tliousan<l 
khurwars of grain. The Furrah-rood was at its low- 
est when we forded it, — a quick clear stream, fifty 
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yards across, flowing through the valley in a broad 
bed of soft pebbles. In spring this is a wide and 
deep river, and there is always sufficient water in it 
for much cultivation. 

From Dowlutabad we rode thirty-one miles to 
Largebur Kahreeze. After twelve miles across the 
valley, we entered hills, but our road through them 
was level and good all the way : twenty-two miles on 
the road was Chcckau, a spring of good water, and 
near to it was a small fort. At Largebur Kahreeze 
there was plenty of good water ; wc jiut up in some 
pomegranate gardens, and procured bread and com 
from a neighbouring khail of Nooiwyes. 

25th, afternoon. — Twenty-eight miles to Gnn- 
ncomurgh. Our road was stony and bad, and lay 
close between high hills. Four miles or so on the 
way, at a spot called Caravancasce, were two or three 
small canauts of water, which the Noorzyes of a 
neighbouring khail had turned upon land cultivated 
with cotton and melons. The tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood have a bad name ; a month before we 
passed, they had nearly killed a Syud, by pelting him 
with stones to induce him to abandon his property, 
at which he stood guard with his matchlock, and Kam- 
raun, as a summary punishment, had ordered the 
country round to be chuppaoed. Syud Muheen Shah 
could not contain his indignation when relating the 
circumstance. “ Not,” said he, “ that he was one 
of w ; but if an^ Syud is to bo thus with impunity 
injured, there ia an end of our religion, But In- 
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shallah TaullaV’ was added, in the spirit of that re- 
ligion, “ they will make a clean harry of the rascals 
this time.” 

On a former occasion, when a Sirdar was sent to 
punish these people, a man robbed him as he was 
riding at the head of a party of soldiers. In parts 
the road is very narrow, between low sloping hills, 
on which grow thick bushes, so that although a man 
may run up them, a rider cannot follow him, and a 
thief, starting from behind a bush as the Sirdar rode 
by, snatched a shawl turban from his head, and was 
over the hill out of sight before the chief had well re- 
covered from his astonishment. To judge by tins 
many good stories related of their feats, the Aff- 
ghauns arc all expert thieves, and, like tlui Sjjarfans 
of old, only know shame in detection ; that is, in 
being detected before they have accomplished their 
robbery, for afterwards, it is a very good joke with 
them. 

Fourteen miles on the road was a spot calle<l 
Toot-e-Gussermau, said to be the half-distance point 
between Ilcraut and Candahar j it was night wlum 
we passed, but we remarked the lights of many 
khails, and were told that th(‘rc was much good water 
there. The old city of Ghore was said to lie about 
thirty-five miles north of this point. Ghore is now 
a ruinous ill-inhabited town, the capital of a petty 
province, govenicd by one of Shah Kamraun’s sons, 
who has his residence there. At midnight wc 
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reached Gunneemurgh, a small open space between 
low hills, where was the spring of a clear rill. 

Though it was so late in the year, our night 
marches were pleasant : being well elolhed, wo felt 
the air rather bracing than unpleasantly cold, and sis 
we had all become intimate, we rode socially along in 
the bright moonlight, chatting with each other, or 
joking aloud, whilst occasionally one of the party 
would shout out a wild Pushtoo song. Plain food, 
with plenty of exercise and continual change of 
scene, kept us in health, and when we halted to rest, 
we needed but to lay our heads to the ground to b<‘ 
immediately asleep. Syud Muheen Shah and 1 had 
become great friends, and our affection for ea<!h otht*r 
was strengthened by our mutual liking for tea : wi; 
generally took the first watch, and cooked a kellle- 
ful which we drank sociably while the others wer<! 
sleeping around us, ho telling in(‘ anecdotes of the 
different tribes of his wild countrymen. 

In describing their pastoral life, he would draw a 
most Arcadian picture of the pleasant spring m<fet- 
ings in the hills of Toba, where the water was like 
running diamonds, the jfientiful fresh verdurii as a 
carpet of emeralds, and the air like the odour ol' 
musk ; the last simile certainly, and most }>robably 
the two others, borrowed from the })(>em of Youssoof 
and Zuleikha, a well-thumbed cojjy of which luy 
friend used invariably to ])roduce from his saddle- 
bag when ho had leisure to con it over by daylight. 
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The shepherds of Toha, he said, would at this 
blithe season pitch their camps together, and enter- 
tain each other, for joy of the increase which the 
new year brought them, feasting on lamb and fresh 
curds, and all the varieties which their wives made 
with milk ; hunting with hawks and greyhounds 
during the day, or perhaps following a wolf or a 
hyena to his lair, and tying him there; while at 
night, they would sit out late in social parties, con- 
versing and telling stories, dancing the Aitun in a 
a ring, and singing their common sojigs, or the odes 
of their poet llehmaun. Or he would relate how 
among some of the C'avvkor clans the manners were 
so five, that at evening men and women would meet 
unreservedly, join han<ls in circles, and together 
dance the intoxicating Attun, when haply, among 
the young men, two rivals for the smile of a girl 
would exchange angry words, and go aside to draw 
swords upon each other in the moonlight. And 
this would lead him to an anccd<jto of gallantry in 
fight, such as that displayed by I’or Khan, Kharoot, 
who, when the small band with whom he fought was 
defeated by the num of the Nawaub of Dera, dis- 
dained to fly from their numbers, but standing his 
ground, called out and challenged any “man of 
heart” to meet him in single combat ; then, seeing 
that no one dariid to cross swords with him, strode 
up to a cannon, and, tlu’owing it over hy the 
strength of his arms, struck his sword dee}) into the 
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carriage, and stood there defenceless, taunting his 
foes till a ball struck him mortally, when he fell, but 
with his face towards those whom he had defied, that 
it might not be said that Tor Khan retreated a foot 
from an enemy. 

I have great pleasure in recollecting this journey ; — 
there was something very exciting in our vagabond 
life, every day showing much that was novel and in- 
teresting ; above all, there was connected with it a 
feeling of independence, which ga\o an elasticity to 
th<' spirits, and tinged every thing vaulciir fie row , — 
which nnulc the veiy air taste fnjhhcr than clsewhen', 
the sky .si'cin clearer, and the stars shine larger and 
more bright. With a friend with whom to <'\change 
thoughts, I know not many ways in which a. man 
could sjM'iid part of his life more pleasantly ; hut a 
friend is indispeusahle, lor in sickness or danger, or 
anxiety of any sort, it is disheartening to have no 
f»ne to look to for sympathy .and a<lvice, and, ofi<>n 
as it has been quoted, I must fijr its truth re-echo 
the sentiment of Marnumtel,- — “ II est triste <le, \oir 
urn; belle campagm*, sans ])oiuoir dire ii ([uchpi’un, 
voila line belle campagne !” 

At (Juuneemurgh w'c were \isit.ed by sotms At,- 
chickzyes of a near khail, who sold us flour an<l corn. 
And lu're our frietid was waited ii])on by a young 
man (»f go<Ml family, ^'ho had riddem to the rojid from 
some, distance, in order to gain int,clligem*(‘ of tint 
Shah’s plans, lie wtis mounted on a very beautiful 
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mare, which ho had received as a pre&ent from Kam- 
raun, and it need hardly be added that he was a zealous 
royalist. He told Syud Muhcon that he had forty 
men ready to put foot in stirrup, and said sanguincly, 
that, Inshallah, the whole country would bo up for 
the Suddozyes as soon as they showed that they were 
determined to march against the I'ebels, After a 
little eon^'o^sation, ho rosi* and humbly n-kcd a 
blessing from Syud Muheeii x’ee<!i\iug whu-h, he 
mounted his beautiful sie(‘d ami rode away lioim*. 

b’rom Gunnccinurgh we mad(i a march of more than 
forty miles to Wushoer. We start(>d two hours alh'r 
noon, and were on the saddle until one at night, li’avxd- 
ling in eonsidtii-ablo fear of the Helooehes, who fn*- 
quently come in ])art.ies upon running cameL, and wait 
near the rojid for tiw ellers. Sima* tins dethroiienicnt 
of Shah Zemauu, the weakness ol‘ the ever-ehangiug 
government has permitted the^o sa\ages to niak<5 
their inroads with impunity, and lliey ha\(‘ Ix'eoim' a 
terror to the mci'chanis who travel within their reaeh j 
for not content with robbing those wlunn they mec'l, 
they seldom spare their livt's, jx'rhaps on ac<-ount of 
their superstition, that they may come under the law 
which mak(‘s a d(*ad man’s goods lawful phiudm*. 

On their marauding exp<‘ditinns, these. Ikdoochof, 
ride fleet camels, tw'o on tvvh Insist ; llnw are gmu'- 
rally well armed w'ith inatehlocks and swords, and, 
])rovidcd with a certain number of days’ flnnl, tlu*y 
lie in wait at soxne distance Iroin the niad, ki'eping a 
look-out for travellers. ’I'hc Aftghauus, to give a 
vox.. XI. E 
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strong idea of their ferocity, call them Adum-k1woi \ — 
eaters of men, and describe them as demoniacal look- 
ing fellows, who appearing of a sudden from some 
ambush, trot up en masse with wild yells to within a 
short distance of their prey, when they spread, and, 
without listening to parley, proceed diligently to kill 
as many as they can, and having collected their spoil, 
trot home again on their haurhes, or camels of the 
wind. Now and then they spare a remarkably use- 
ful-looking man to carry him oft“ into slavery, but lu; 
had better bo killed, ibr he caii never ho]«‘ to 
escape, and indeed they do leur possih/e to d(‘Ji<k'n 
his wish to return to his kindred, by disfiguring' him 
so that ho would bo ashamed to bo «(‘on at hoim* ; 
cutting his cars offi destroying the roots of his hair 
and beard, &c. 

^Vhen a kafilah is attacked, all who can, run Jiway ; 
those whose fate obliges them to stand their grf)uud, 
do it with the courage which distinguishes the 
Pooshfooneh,* and sell their lives dcai’ly; nay, 1 
heard of a young Aflghauu Syud, who beinjg loll 
with a few others on loot with their camtds, dcfbiidetl 
himself with such gallant success, afr(‘r escaping 
many shots which were fir<‘d at him, that the super- 
stitious robbers thought him specially protecte<I, and 
neither oftcred further to hurt him, nor to seize two 
camels which he separated from the fiUs as his own, 
and shouted out as they were leaving him mui his 


* The name thu AlTgluuus call tlicmsclvcs hy. 
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murdered friends, — “ Your blessing, O Syud, goes 
with us, Inshallah I” 

Scarcely credible journeys arc perfonncd by the 
running camels of this country. I am afi*akl to as- 
sert positively how tar these animals can run in the 
course of twenty-four hours, because the natives 
exaggerate their performances very much, and when 
you cannot believe the whole of a story, it is dilB- 
cult to decide how much of it you are to believe j 
but I do not think 1 shall gn'atly (‘rr in saying that, 
at a push, a good baadee can be trotted one luiudred 
miles in a full day and night. 

Mats rerenona ii ttos moutona , — Syud Muheeu 
Shah led us in so many directions, to av'oid places 
where ho thought an (meiny might be, that at the 
end of the stages [ could not ])iveis(dy recollect how 
wo had come ; but the genorjil direction of tlu! road 
from Gunnccmiirgh is east south-east, and tlui direct 
distance is, 1 should think, little short of Ibrty iuih‘s. 
After the fii-st four miles, we got out of tlie hills, 
upon a level stony plain, and w»‘ut in tlu! dir»‘etion 
of a single high mountain, called Koh-<‘-(loo.s<l, or 
thieves’ mount, because the Ihdoochos ant watchers 
upon it to look out f()r kafilahs : far in the distantio 
across the plain, we coidd see a line of hills, la-hind 
which the noaiisst tribes were said to rangt*. 

Three miles from the hills of Guniio<!murgh we 
crossed the Urahim-jooo, or IbKiluin-jooo river, a 
little water flowing south in the broad Ix-d, wliiclj is 
filled in spring. A lursukh or so up tlui stream is 
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Kullah Suffeid, a small fort inhabited, Syud Muhcen 
told us, by a set of Atcbiekzyes, who were as bad as 
Belooches, and in his endeavour to steer well between 
this Scylla and Charybdis, he made so many turns, 
that he must have added two or three miles to the 
march. His advice to us was, if the enemy comes, 
do not spare your horses, but keep close to me, and 
never look behind you. I should not omit to men- 
tion, as a trait of this man’s generosity, that ho in- 
sisted upon my changing horses with him, that 1 
might have a better chance of escape in case flight 
should be necessary, saying that he perhaps might 
save his life, but that if I lost mine, and he survived, 
his good name would be gone for cv<‘r. We had 
been drilled into being alarinc'd, and rodt' together 
in silence at a brisk \\alk, Ihe \(‘ry horses seeming 
to share our feelings. 

Nineteen miles from the IJrahim-jooii river we 
came to the broad bed of the Kash-rood, in which 
there was not much watei*. This was considered the 
point of greatest danger, for in the bed of the stniain 
grows much high grass, concealed by which, tlie 
robbers and their camels lie until travellers pass. 
“ Now, for your lives, not a word,” said Muheen 
Shah ; “ these follows have cai*s like hares j” and 
we scarcely drew breath until we had crossed. Our 
nusseeb was good, not a living creature moved in the 
grass, and when we had ridden a little distance, our 
guide stroked his beard and muttered a short thanks- 
giving for danger past, not forgetting to add an en- 
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comium upon his own particular hulcht, upon which 
we slackened our pace, and let loose our tongues 
again. 

I am not quite sure that our worthy leader did not 
make as much as possible of the danger, in order to 
heighten our esteem for that hukht of which he made 
such frequent and honourable mention ; but at all 
events, his great apparent anxiety, and his grave in- 
junctions, had kept us so long quiet, that all felt glad 
when the restraint was taken oft^ and fiftevn minuh's 
aftcrwai’ds wo could hardly have been known for the 
same party, as we straggled on carelessly, talking 
and joking freely about the enemy whom we had 
just been treating with so much resj)cct. 

Each person had a story to toll about tlu? wild 
Beloochos : one was, that IIa<ljeo Syud somebody 
had been among them, and seen that they had made 
bags for their grain, &c. with eashinero shawls, which 
they had plundered from a kafilah ; t,lu‘ dogs ! how 
should they know the value of a shi'iwl ! 'Phts burdim 
of the second anecdote was, how Syud somebody 
else, having been robbed of several camel-loads of 
sugar, had bethought him of a clever mode of at once 
revenging himself and doing a public: service. On 
reaching Hci’aut, said the story, he mixed up strong 
poison in a (quantity of sugar, which he packed on 
two camels, and himself mounted on a fleet horse, 
took to the road again. Several times did he ])ass 
the dangerous places without meeting the enemy, 
because he wanted to meet them ^ but at lost they 
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came, and he fled away, leaving his caiiR'ls in tlicii' 
hands. Thinkin g, doubtless, to (‘iijoy such another 
treat as they or their brethren had b(*fl)r(’ doiu*, the 
robbers paid their hearty I’cspects to the sugar, as 
those who have seen the IbndnohS of Ahiaties i<)r 
sweets can fancy, and so dreadful was tlu; <*onsequcnt 
mortality among them, that tlu^ Syud’s most \enge- 
ful hopes were realized, and it is a slaiidard ruli‘ 
among the Belooche marauders of the present 
generation, to partake of no e<lible thing that may 
fall into their hands. I reniemluM' no nior(‘ of fh(‘ 
anecdotes told at this time, fJ»r I \\a.Nlatterl\ so fatigued 
as twice to fall from my horst* fr«iui slu'er s!e<*piiie.i.s ; 
considering our pace li»r flu* gri*ater part of iht‘ wa\, 
I do not think that we could have ridden iimeh l(*'s 
than fifty miles; we were all eonijileteK knoeked up 
when wo reaclu'd our stage, ami slept under some 
trees till the sun was near the mm-idiau the next 
day. 

At Washeer wen* four little mud tl»rfs, plenty of 
water, and some hwge fiehls prepared for eulli\ali«»n. 
The gates of the fort were <dost*<l, and the <twuers 
were encainped outside the walls in felt tmils. We 
visited one khail, at the risk of being <levoure«l by a 
troop of savage dogs, which singletl im* out, as ii‘ 
they suHjKJcted what my unguarded English exclama- 
tions might have bi'traycd wlum they fastened on the 
skirt of my long robe; my good genius ajumared in 
the guise of a wrinkled old woman, who jpnetly laying 
down her distaflj rose, and with little apjwnmt ex- 
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ertion lifted up a largo stone, which she threw among 
the dogs as a token of her disapprobation, and then 
politely told rao in Pushtoo that I was welcorae. The 
tents were of wretched consti’uction, and the peojdo 
seemed poor. Both men and ■women were working 
at small frames, weaving coarse cotton cloths. I 
looked in vain for beauty on the scarcely % eiled gipsy 
countenances of the women ; perha])s had the faces 
of the youngest been cleaned, charms might have 
been brought out, like the beauties of n neglcctt'd 
picture. 

Kamraun’s x*ule ended hoi‘e. The njcii crowded 
anxiously around to hoar the ni*ws from Ib'raiil, some 
loudly cxpi-cssiug their hope that the Shah would 
come. “God rouse his manhootl!” the ex- 
pression of a man built like a Hercules, who had stood 
leaning on a stall* listening to tlu*. conversation. 
“Docs he think we have no swords? — 'riie Siul- 
dozyes have become woimni ! I low many timC'. has 
Kamraun talked of coming and disappointed its I” — 
“ Wliatevcr Ullah wills hapjams,” — an^wm’ed our 
friend warily ; i'or sis wo ajxpnxached Candaliar, both 
ho and his fellow Syuds were <'uroful not to eommit 
themselves by ex])resslons which might Iws r(?peate(l 
to their disa(lvantag(', and they nd'erix'd (‘very thing 
to nusseeh o Icistunf, fatt* and fortune. If it was 
Kamraun’s fate and fijrtune ho would rocov<‘r tins 
throne, and if it was the Sirdars’ fate and f(>rtune, 
they would prevent hinj decisions which souiuhid 
like oracles from the mouths of men doomed in.'.j)ircd. 
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€6th. — Thirty-four miles and a half to Lur. At 
the third and fifth miles on the road wore villages, 
where there was much excellent water and some 
cotton-fields. After eight miles, we came to the 
villages of Possaud and Namzaud, near to W'hich was 
an old boundary pillar called Yaiklung. Hcrc a road 
goes off to Candahar, through the rich country of 
Zemeendawir, hut no one may travel to the capital 
otherwise than vid Girishk, on penalty of forfeiting 
his boast and any goods that it may be laden with, 
because customs are levied at the latter ])laco. 

Lur is a small mud fort in the plain. Quitting 
Wasliecr, we travelled thirty miles or so through low 
hills to Kullah Dooshauk, the station at which travel- 
lers usually halt : hence on to C’andahar the country 
is plain, of a light sandy soil, whicli, when irrigated, 
is very productue. '1 he hills which run irrt'gularly 
over the country betwotm 1 feraut an<l this place, arcs 
high and baiv, and chicdly composed of mixed j*(*ddish 
and black rock, streaked, and sipparently containing 
much ore. I pickesd up two specimens to carry to 
India with mo, but unfortunately loht one' of them, 
I am not sure that it was not stolen frotn mo by some* 
one who conctnved that 1 had discoveux'd in it mutter 
for making gold ; for on wh.nt other account a p(>rson 
should trouble himself to pick up stones, a naf ivo of 
the Past cannot conceive, and if he is not .surcj who a 
stranger is, he scits him down for a spy or an alchc;- 
naist. The second s])eciinon of rock w as })ronounced 
by a learned geologist of Calcutta to belong to the 
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formation called Greywacke slate. These hills con- 
tain mineral springs, the water of some of which was 
described to be cold in the daytime and warm at 
night. Twelve miles from HeraUt are some famous 
springs, from bathing in which, it is said, persons 
afflicted with cutaneous disorders cxpci*ioncc much 
benefit. 

Our next march was to Girishk, on the Ilclmund ; 
a distance of about thirty-two miles. Eleven miles 
on the road was the strong little fort of Saadut, about 
which much land had been cultivated by tikmus of 
Kahreeze water. This fort was built by Vuzet'r 
Futteh Khan for his motluir, a lady much renowned 
for courage and goodness, who held a ])etty court 
hci'o while slui lived : the Affghauns spt'ak of her by 
the name “ The Mother.” On tlu' road w(‘ met a 
large kafilah of camels, laden with indigo, the mer- 
chants of which came anxiously to us to learn whether 
Kamraun had moved out of Iltraut, as ii' his army 
was on the road, they would not venture forward 
with their mcrchan<lise j they told us that tiu* ( 'an- 
dahar Sirdars were out with their troops, fighting 
against some of the Shcah Ilazaurchs. 

At Girishk wo halted near a large and strong fort, 
lately built by th<‘ Bauriekzye Sirdars, and below a 
gravelly hill, on which is buried one Syud Daoud, a 
Soonnee saint of note, who in time of yore n)d<* upon 
a w'all, and cut a passage through the Ilclmund f’or 
somebody’s army. Under the fort were a few 
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wretched huts, inhabited by persons who supplied 
us with food and com. 

The banks of the river Helmund aie about a thou- 
sand yards apart : the right bank is low and sandy, 
but the left rocky and high : the stream, then at its 
lowest, was distant from the fort about two miles and 
a half; where we foi’ded it the water was stin-up- 
deep, and flowed smoothly, but with force, in a clear 
stream of three hundred and fifty yards width. 

The rise of the Helmund commences in winter, 
much rain falling at that season : the stream is 
swelled to great depth and breadth in spring, when 
the snows melt, and on the ({uaiitity of snow which 
falls in the mountains during A^'inter, dejxnuls its ful- 
ness and rapidity. So much snow tMI during tlu‘ 
cold season of 1829, and winter broke up so su(hlenl_\, 
that very eaidy in the next spriiig a gi'eat torremt 
came down from the mountains, whi(;h at night swept 
away some entire khails from under the very walls of 
the fort, and flooded the whole country on tins right 
bank of the river. 

Ameer Ali, our Meshed acquaintance of rascally 
memory, crossed the Helmund at (iirishk, in spring, 
when it was at its height. Tln-ro wen* tw(> larg(; 
crazy boats, of the art of governiijg which the water- 
men were quite ignorant, and on l)oai‘d om* of tlunn 
got some forty souls and half a dozen horses : when 
they loosed, all re])eat(!d a fiiteheh, “ IJshudoo Un, 
La Illah II Illah 1” and away they w'out down the 
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current for three miles, the boatmen hallooing and 
straining to work to the side, and the most timorous 
of the passengers making all sorts of vows in case 
they should safely touch shore again* At last they 
got out of the current, struck happily against the 
bank with a shock which threw tliem atop of each 
other, and were then quietly towed iq) stream again 
opposite to their starting-] )oint. 

In summer the water of th(i Ilelmiind ih so clear, 
that you are liable to be deceived about its depth. 
Two months or so j)nor to our coming, tlie Sinlars 
had lost their best gun, in cousecjuenct* of the driv(TS 
mistaking the depth of water at a part they atUmipted 
to ford, and men won* still (uigaged in tlu* t'iid(*avour 
to get it out. The banks ol' tlu* vivtu* an* yc*t 
marked by villages and cultivation, but tlui opj)res- 
sions of the rebel governors have made the* vi(*w very 
different from what it was, l(>r so late as in the <lays 
of Zemaun Shah, the llelmund was said to flow 
through a garden. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Journey on across tlic rivers Helmnnd and Tumuk to Ghoondoe Mun- 
soor Khan — Helt — Author’s scvcie ilhioss-— Kcranuit All’s visit to 
Candiiliar — Remarks upon the government and country — Dcscrun 
tions of Affghaim character and manncis— Continuation of journey 
over the Khojeli Amraun mountains, and across the river Lora, to 
Syud Muheen Shah’s homo in the valley of Pisheen. 


We arrived at Girislik late at nij^lit, and were de- 
tained the next day, and until the night of* the seeond, 
by two officers of the customs, a Moosehnaun and a 
Hindoo, who, whatever was the difference of their 
religious creeds, held the same opinions on the point 
of honesty. The fii’st day one of tlunn was absent, 
so no business could bo done, much to Syud Mu- 
heen’s vexation, for ho said that a kafilah was to leave 
Hcraut the day after us, with which would travtd 
some persons whom it was prudent to avoid. 

The next morning early wo saw about two hundred 
horsemen ride in : as soon as Muheen Shah had re- 
connoitred them, he hade me observe one young man, 
that I might avoid him, “ He wished to travel with 
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me,” said my friend, “ but, knowing him to be a 
meddling fellow, I told him I was not going to start 
for four days j now, if he secs you with me, he will 
suspect something, and if the Sirdars hear of you, it 
is all up with us ; there is not such a dog in the 
•world : but I must humour him, so you go and stay 
in * The Mother’s’ garden, below there, till I come 
to you,” I accordingly wont, and lay “ pc'rdue” all 
day, in a fine garden made by the mother of I’litteh 
Khan. 

In the evening came my friend in good spirit.-, to 
say that he had quite blinded his ae(}U!iintance, ])re- 
tending to have left the eity suddenly, fiir fi*ar that 
Kamraun was going to exact sonu^thing trom him. 
“ I knew,” said the Shah,* “ that he wislu'd to 
marry into my father-in-law’s fiunily at Caubul, so I 
pretended to favour his s\iit, hintitig that if he left, 
the matter to me, I would arrang<‘ it ; so now wt* are 
fast friends, and whatever he st'i's or hear.s, 1»* will 
say nothing.” Further, my friend told me, that lu‘ 
had arranged mattei's so that our (h'partunj would be 
connived at that e^’ening. 

The duty of three and a half golden ducats is 
levied upon evoy horse at Girishk, besides six and a 
half more at Candahar, and the contents of all loads 
should bo examined and declared at the first jilace. 
Syud Muheen Shah, thinking that it might not be so 
well to submit some little knick-knacks that wo had 

♦ Tiic title of “ Shall,” I .should have observed, is given in tht*se 
countries to men cbtccmed holy. 
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to the view of the officers, and also that it was pru- 
dent not to let our arrival bo known at Candahar, 
bribed the Hindoo and his colleague to lot us pass 
unsearched and unregistered. To his countryman ho 
gave a little money and many ])romiscs of blessings, 
and to the Hindoo a sum in hard cash, the only thing 
that would move him : we were desired to load and 
steal away without bustle, lest the otluu* travt'llers 
should observe our departure, and afterwards in- 
form against us, accordingly, about eight o’clock, W(^ 
quietly left our ground. The Hiiuloo agent stood 
upon a small bridge to sec us fairly ofti and warn us 
to secrecy, doubtless congratulating himself upon this 
roguery; but had he known who I was, ho wouhl 
not have been so easily satistu'd. 

“ That is a work wtdl done,” said Aluheen Shah, 
when we were cn routa again. lie is a <leej) hdlow, 
that dog of an idolater, but, lushallah 1 I have he<‘u 
too much for him.” I did not feel myself calk'd upon 
to object to my friend’s lies and illegal acts, for I saw 
that they were the coin of the country, and that there 
was no getting on without them. My morality, I 
fear, had suffered a little from contact with thesii 
people, for I remember seeing so much reason in 
Syud Muheen’s apology for his contrivances, that I 
did not attempt to gainsay it. “ When I am among 
honest men,” said he, “ I dely any oiu; to say that 
an action or a word of mine is crooked ; hut wliat 
would my honesty avail me among such rogues as 
these Y* 
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A man who was going' to his home over the 
water, offered to show us the ford for a trifle, and 
under his guidance we crossed at a point about 
three miles and a half below the fort. In the centre 
of the stream, a pony belonging to a Syud of our 
party lost footing, and fell with a load of silks ; so 
when we reached the opposite bank, it was decided 
to remain there till morning, and the wetted cloths 
were laid out to dry in the wind. It was a sad mis- 
fortune to the proprietor, but, as it had liaj)pon('d, 1 
did not regret the accident, since it gave me an 
opportunity of seeing this noble river to adxanbige 
by daylight from the high bank. I asked our guide 
how much water there was in s])ring. “As much 
as it pleased God to send,” was his reply j a fair 
specimen of the answ(*rs you may cx])ect when seek- 
ing information in these countries, 'ihis pious man, 
seeing the silks laid out to dry, extortt'd some money 
from their owner, l)y threatening to go and infbnn 
against him for smuggling; and ju«t as he was about 
to depart with what he had tlius (jbtained, he 
profited by a second temptation ol' the same sort ; 
for hearing loud shouts from the river, ho went down 
to the ford, and caught a i)erson in th(5 middle of it, 
who proved also to be charged witli smuggled goods. 
It was the unlucky Candahar moolla, who had been 
robbed of his Koran thiJ night wo slept in the pltun 
near Jambm-an. I have seldom seen a more ludi- 
crous figure than tlus man presented when he toiled 
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up the bank, with one hand holdinpf a bundle on his 
head, and with the .other grasping the tail of a half- 
drowned little pony, which pulled him along. He 
paid the guide his hush-money in kind, protesting 
that he had no cash, and then, sitting down by the 
fire, he declaimed his conviction that he was under a 
course of visitations for some bygone sin, fin* that no 
undertaking now prospered with him. lie had, it 
appeared, gone back on the Heraut road, and then 
made a great circuit to arrive at the ford, which ho 
reached a little after us, then, attempting to cross 
where he had seen our torches, he had ridden his 
pony into deep water, and felt himself compelled to 
halloo fi)r assistance. Ho did not even get .sym- 
pathy, for the party w<‘rc too much engaged with 
their own losses to think <tf bis ; tberefoi’c with 
another sigh at his evil fate, he sought the only 
worldly refuge that a man hjis in sorrow — sleej). 

The next morning we ro<lo, in the tiiclh of a 
cutting wind, thirty-one miles to Khoosh-nakhood, 
where wo found several “khails’”^ piteluul about 
some largo i)omegranato gardens. \\'(* nmiaimid 
here two horn’s, and tluni marched oii fifteen mih’s 
more to IIouz-c Muddut Khan, a resciwoir ol‘ water 
near which we halted to slccj>. I got little ; for tlui 
fatigue of so long a ride, ad(h’d to the iujiu’ious 
effects of marching alteniately in tlic Iu‘al. of the 


* ** Khair is the Affglmun iiaujc for au op<»ii village or encampnicxit. 
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sun and the cold night-air, had made me ill, and I 
suffered a very common misery# in lying restless, 
while ten others were snoring around me. 

At sunrise the nest morning we rose to conclude 
our journey, and after travelling along the road 
together for a little distance, parted compamy ; our 
companions following the high road to Candahar, 
which they said lay directly cast, about seven for- 
sukhs distant, and Syud Muheen taking us across 
country to Ghoondee Munsoor Khan, a point said to 
be about sixteen miles south of the city. Our cross- 
road took us by many villages, the fine lands of 
which were well watered and industriously culti- 
vated. Twelve miles on the road wc fordcil fh(? 
Urghandaub, still a quick stream, although so imich 
of its water had been drawn oft* above, for the <‘ul- 
tivation of fields which marked its course from a 
great distance. 

Three miles before Ghoondee Munsoor Khan (or 
Munsoor Khan’s mound), wc crossed I lie rivi'r 
Tumuk, a shallow stream between high banks of 
crumbling sandy earth, and an hour after noon wc 
reached a small kullah, lately built by Syud Muhe<*u 
Shah, in which one of his wives, and his brother-in- 
law’s family were residing. Muhetm Shah and 1 
had ridden on ahead with one of hl.s men : I missed 
the latter at the river Turnuk, and guessed that he 
had been sent on to notify our approach, when I saw 
my friend washing and combing out his beard, arul 
making a few alterations in his dress. 

VOL. II. c 
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At a little distance from the fort, Syud Mnlu’cn 
was met by his ^Jrother-in-law and hvo or thrt'o 
relations, a brace of hotxschold slaves, and the oth<‘r 
male domestics of the family, ^Yho rc(‘oi\od him with 
much ceremony, and led the way into tlu> interior, 
where the same forms of weleonie r<‘p<‘ated. 

“She raugliU! she Jit rev I — hn IJtirre! — Saltni- 
matee ! — shejiireit! he khirce Sulauuinh'v t he 
jureel he Ichireel'’ &c. “You are welcome I you 
are opportunely corac, happily, ami in good Hcason, 
you ai'e welcome, you {ire hi»p]>ily come, yon are 
welcome,’’ &c., terms all of noiirly the same signi- 
fication, which arc exchanged nith inneh trraiify 
several times, by all Atlghauns who inec't afh*r a 
few days of sejianition. 

kSyud Rlnheen and hi^ lirofher-in-hm met, upttn 
tenns of equality, and hugged each other “li. I’Afi- 
ghaun,” by pr(*ssing shoulder to shouIdiT j but the 
lowest menial in the house ofit‘rcd his respoetfiil 
welcome, and was kindly answered by the master ; 
nor were the comjiliinentary in({uiri('s ii-strieted to 
the person of Muluicn Shall, li*r tin* state of his 
attendant followers was also askiul fifter, through 
their master j he with the utmost gravity turning to 
each man to iiKjuirc how he felt himself. “J.ulloo, 
you are well? Multoo? Any.ul?” ami Lulloo, 
Muttoo, and Anzul, nodding their heads in the 
affirmative, {ind ejjieulafing each “Shookr Ullah,”* 
he felt himself at lilx'rty to answer for tlieir respec- 
tive healths. The imiuner in which all this was 
* Thunk Uoil, 
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done was amusing to a stranger, but as an instance 
of national manners, it spoke well for the people, 
and it called to mind the historj'^ we road of the 
“ good old times” in our own countrj’, when masters 
treated their servants more as if they conceived 
them to be fashioned out of the same clay, and the 
latter repaid the courtesy with affection tempered by 
respect. 

Our friend had talked much to me on the I’oad 
about his second wife, and I expected h) sec him 
make at once for the “ nnderoon,” to b(' welcomed 
by her ; but etiquette would not allow him to betray 
a desire to sec his lady, until lu‘ had sat a <lue time 
with the males of the family; — in such superior esli- 
mation are men held in these barhanuis countri«>s! 
As we rode along in the morning, we had ht*<*n 
considering the merits of our rospectivts country- 
women, and my friend, 1 thought, had displayed a 
very gallant hiding for the sex in gtmeral ; I there- 
fore took the liberty of asking him why h<* did not 
hasten to salute his vvilli. “ "What I hefin'c my 
brother-in-law ?” was the answer, “ that would never 
do.” Now the man professed to 1)(‘ very fond of his 
wife, and I know did not care a rush for his hrothtjr- 
in-law, for he cautioned me against too intimate an 
acquaintance with him. “ lie is my relation,” were 
his words, “ 'tia true, and under obligations to mo ; 
but though his tongue is smooth, his heart is not 
better than any body clse’s, so do not trust him with 
many of your secrets.” 


r. 2 
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This relation, Syud Syfooddeen, (or the sword of 
religion,) called “for short” Syud Syfoo, made a 
great dinner for us, and we sat down to it in the 
evening, more than twenty persons of all degrees. 
The host was, I imagine, very much the man that 
Muheen Shah described him, except that ho was a 
fanatic, and any thing but smooth-tongued when 
discussing religious topics. On seeing Karaumut 
Ali and his protege, he guessed that they were 
Sheahs, and set himself to work to prove them ; but 
he met his match in Karaumut Ali, who was too 
well versed in the tenets of the Soonnees to be 
taken unawares, and he led the prayers, and traced 
his descent from the best branch of the orthodox 
Syuds, with a self-possession that <pntc baffled his in- 
quisitor, who, still unconvinced, changed his batterj , 
and began to heap maledictions upon the sect of Ali, 
— sentiments which my friend echoed \\ith perfect 
sa7ig froid, and which his assented to Ibr 

safety’s sake. I pitied the latter, knowing that his 
feelings would bo much hurt ; but lui made himsell 
some amends afterwards, for \\ luni w(^ retired to rest, 
and ho had laid himself snugly under his coverlid, 
he spent half an hour in mutfering the bitt(‘rco< 
curses on the three first Caliphs, and on all who 
might follow them, without reserve, and doubtless 
went to sleep with a mind much relieved. 

Once upon the subject of religion, Syud Syfoo 
would not let it rest, and next he attacked me, by 
asking if my countrymen did not eat hogs. Seeing 
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the company look very much disgusted, I shook my 
head, in the hope that they would not believe in the 
possibility of such a thing; but here I reckoned 
■without my host, for Syud Syfoo had been at Bom- 
bay, and hastened to insist upon it that he had seen 
a hog being prepared for the food of the Feringee 
soldiers ; “ they had him in a tub,” he explained ; 
“ they had cut his throat from ear to ear, and were 
shaving him with hot water.” 'I’he credit of my 
nation was at stake, and in such a case veracity 
would have been a fault ; so I boldly corrected him, 
by saying that wo had indeed a low caste of men 
who partook of swine’s flesh, but that no ashroff - — 
no gentleman among us ate pig ; and Syud Muheen 
cleverly nodding assent to this, and adding that I 
was a gentleman of the first order, and an altogether 
clean person, who did not even drink wine, I more 
than recovered the ground which I had lost. 

I felt truly glad when the assembly broke uj), for 
I was very ill, and the next morning found that I 
had got the jaundice, and to boot, what the French 
are pleased to call “ une bonne fiecre.’* My first 
act was to send for a barber, but when he came he 
would not bleed mo, because it was Friday ; so I 
took at a venture a large <losc of calomel, and ab- 
stained from food. During the nine days that we re- 
mained here, I was confined to my bed, and more 
than once thought that I should die ; for 1 could not 
shake off the fever which ■was daily reducing my 
strength, and those who professed to undewtand the 
other malady, said that if my colour did not shortly 
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change fur the better, it would go hard w’ith me. 
So many recipes were offered, that had I used half of 
them I might have died of another disease. One of 
them I remember was — a bi'east of roast mutton ; — 
a riMiK’dy \\hieh one of Syud Syfoo’s dependents 
assured an? had brought him round when he was 
very bad indeed with the same eomplaint. Syud 
Muhcen Shah thinks that he was th<‘ means of 
curing me, by advising the tlecoctiou of a bitter 
herb to be drawn u)) the nose, so as to produce a 
discharge! from f lu* head, — the usual mode of treating 
the jaundice among Ihe Aflghauns ; but I was so 
very ill, flint I cannot ascribe my eiiri* to any 
medieiiH-, and slionbl be sorry to omit expressing my 
grafitmle to fhat I’rovidenee whicli preserv'd me in 
this as in eM‘ry oflier elumee of my journey. 

'rUe route b\ whieh \%e came Irom ileraut fo ('an- 
dahar has not, 1 believe, been travelled liy any other 
European. It is nijmtod to be the most diflieult, 
be<!aUHe the most, hilly, of threi‘ roads, but a litthi 
labour would make it an easy one. 'I’Iki Dilarani, 
or usual katilah road, ^\as taken many ymir.s ago by 
Mr. Fosler, ami there is no reason fo siipposi* that 
its state has bet'ti niaftirially alfermi since flu* jieriod 
at which that trav(!lh*r wrote.* The third road is 
said to be similar to the Dilarum om*. 

During our Jounu'y, \\(* met viTy few of Ihe in- 


Two <listinji[iiishr(l imw I'tuninrunlin^ tlit* fnirfH of Malm, 

rnjiih («< Alldid aiiri Vmlina, * tr.tvrllrd 
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habitants of the countiy, and wore able to form but 
an imperfect notion of the extent of population : in 
the daytime \vc scarcely saw any body, but at night 
lights would shine out all round us, from distant 
khails or sheepfblds. Near some of the usual halting- 
places are found khails, from which travellers obtain 
flour or bread, and grain for their horses ; but the 
body of the people, divided into small pastoral so- 
cieties, wander with their flocks in the broad valleys 
away from the road. Still, howt'vcr, judging from 
the barren ap])earanco of the country, and from the 
circumstance of so little of it being cultivated, and 
also from the general result of our inquiries, 1 should 
say that the country l)etw<‘cn Heraut and Clandahar 
is but scantily populated. 

Though the app<^aranc<‘ of the land was ban! (we 
viewed it the end of autumn), so bare, iruUiod, that 
an English Jaruier would probably (Kicra it impos- 
sible to teed slu!(>j) upon it, the flocks that W(* saw 
seemed to thrive upon the short and seatity herbage 
which it producvjd. 'L’Imj soil is in most pinces such 
as might bo profitably tilled where there is water, 
though it is not generally used otherwise than as 
pasture-laud, distinct parts of the country being 8(‘t 
apart for cultivation, such as the neighbourhoods of 
Eurrah, Subzaur, (iliori*, See., to which the people 
repair at proper seasons to cultivate grain, and then 
return to the care of their floi'ks again. We oeca- 
sionally saw spots cultivated with cotton, but except 
in the vicinity of towns, I conceive that this plant is 
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gTOwn more for private xisc in the khails than for 
sale. The Affghaun.s are all for a far niente life, 
and, dwellinsr under rii(l«‘ felt tciils, they an* content 
to live poorly, so that they may livt; idly and inde- 
pendently. They are clothed coarstdy ; gaily when 
they can alford it, but alwajs dirtily, and their fare 
is v«*ry simple, 'riie common food of the Aflghauns 
is kooroot, hard ])re'i>c<l salted curds, which ans 
scraju'd and boiled up with butter, and eaten with 
unl('av(m(*rl bread. 'I’lu*y iiiwer tire of this food, 
and it is amusing t ) so.* the e i<j'i-ru'‘s> with which a 
party will get round a bowl, break thi*ir bread intuit, 
and lhe!i tlinisf, their huge lingers into t.h(! me.ss. I 
h.'ne heard a man who had been eating little ehe all 
his life, eselaini with a sigh of sim-erify after licking 
his liiigiMS — “ llei kooroot I hy lu>aven, it is a good 
tiling, kooroot !” 

It is <'lnefiy in sjiring that tin* nomadc Affglmmis 
allow’ th<*m.s«dv(‘s the luKury of llesh; th<*y roast or 
make broth of if, not Inning palati’s for th«‘ delieaeies 
which are eaten in cities. At. a feast, the master 
waifs upon liis guests, sees that their dislies are filled, 
and <‘neoiirage.H fhmn to <’at, handing ehou’C hits to 
lh<* most favoured persons. Words an* not wasted 
during the meal, the company aihlressing themselves 
to the fowl s<‘t before llu'iu, with a gra\ity becoming 
the grand ueeupatiou of life, ,mid when they have 
qualified their meat with a hearty draught of water, 
and wiished their hands, the ehlcst man of the com- 
})any prays for ablcs,sing upon the ho.sf, to which the 
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rest say “ Aumeen ! — God bless him, and increase 
his store, Inshallah !” 

From Heraut to Largebur Kahreeze, the people 
who inhabit the country through which our road lay 
are of the Noorzye tribe ; between the latter place 
and Gunneemurgh, the countiy is chiefly occupied 
by Atchikzyes ; and then again on to Girishk, you 
meet Noorzycs. They are fine-looking men, tall and 
stout, with clear brown complexions, black hair and 
eyes, and biulliantly white teeth, and wear an ap- 
pearance of great manliness and good hunn »ur. Some- 
times a man descrying our party fi’om afar, would 
make for a point in the road, and there await us, to 
see who we were and Icam the nows, or to beg a 
blessing from the Syuds of Pishecn. f)ur ])atroii, 
Muheen Shah, appeared to be knowm by every body, 
and when his (I may call them) adorei’s ran eagerly 
to his stirrup for a benediction, he patted them affec- 
tionately on the head, with “ G od prosper you brother, 
and give you increase I” and such other expressions 
as were suited to their circumstances. 

All sorts of accidents and desires were submitted 
to the consideration of the Shah, and he prescribed 
for the different cases with much tact. “ God increase 
your store I” said he to a petitioner for his blessing; — 
“Inshallah! God is gracious,” was the answer, 
“but our two camels have been sick ever since 
spring, and Jandaud lies up there sick with the 
shaking fever ; do something for us I” — “ Sh6, she, 
good, good! we will say a ‘fatcheh,’ for Jandaud.”-— 
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“ Ho 1 Syiid Moortcsa I Syud Daoud ! a fatehch for 
Jandaud Khan !” — and getting' their horses together, 
they held up their palms while Muheen Shah mut- 
tered a prayer, reverentially stroking their beards 
when he had finished it. “ And the caiiiels?” asked 
the suitor. “ Keep a good heart ! I swear to you that 
I lost my best camel not two weeks ago! it was 
fated 1 nusseeb kismut I — but never despond; Ullah 
kim'om dob I Ullah is merciful! it will bo well, 
Inshallahl” and with such homely consolation ho 
comforted and dismissed his follower, who remained 
on the roarl-side after we had ridden on, to supplicatt! 
all bh'ssings upon so good a man. 

From me.oting so few peopltj between lleraut and 
Caudahar, 1 was induced to ask our friends whence 
Shah Kamraun expected to get his parlihaus. In 
the dilferont khmls of the road, 1 was told, wei-e 
many horses, and as friends to the royal cause would 
muster from all quarters, far and near, tlmrc would Ik* 
no great difficulty in getting togeth(ir a volunto<>r 
levy of four or five thousand cavalry. 'I'lie slate- 
incnt was probably con-cct, tor during the last <Mvil 
war in Afighaunistaun, large bodies of irregular 
horse were frequently collected on short notiet*. 
Everyman is a soldier according to the fashion <jf 
the times ; he has a sword, if not a gun, and ii’ he 
does not himself own a horse, he <'au borrow one. 
It is easy to raise an anny in this country, the tlilfi- 
culty is to keep it tog(‘thcr ; for if their wants are 
not provided for, the soldiers soon betake themselves 
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to their homes, and frequently, when experiencing 
the best treatment, mere capi’ice will induce some of 
them to desert their standard and go over to the op- 
posite party. 

Wliilc I lay sick at Syud Muheen Shah’s house, 
my friend Karaumut Ali went to the city : on his 
return he gave me the following, 1 am sure, correct 
description of it ; 

“ The city of Candahar is a third larger than 
Hcraut. In shape it is a parallelogram, three thou- 
sand six hundred ordinary paces long, by eighteen 
hundred broad, and its length is north and south. 
The city is enclosed by a bastioned mud wall, on the 
rampai’ts of which three men can walk abreast, and 
a ditch, lately made by tlie Sirdars, encoinjiassca the 
entire extent of this. The depth of the ditch was 
about nine feet ; it was partly dry, and in parts re- 
tained pools of watei’, which had run through the city 
into it. Water is conveyed into the town from a 
little distance by three canals ; this supply might bn 
cut oftj but there are many wells inside. In the 
south quarter of the town is a citadel of no great con- 
sequence ; the city is nowhere commanded, but it is 
not on the whole a place of strength.” 

Provisions, ray friend said, were very plentiful and 
cheap, two broad and well supplied bazaars, according 
to his description, running across the city at right 
angles to each other, and mooting in the centre of it 
under a small domed square. Tlie Syud was lodged 
in a house with half-a-dozen Affghauus, at whoso 
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dirtiness lie expressed much disgust; and, to de- 
scribe the city, he said, “ You know what Heraut 
is ! well then, imagine (if you can) a town and a peo- 
ple some degrees more filthy : — Tooff I — I spit upon 
the beards of such beasts: I shall never be clean 
again !” 

The city of Candahar being a third larger than 
Heraut, its population, if my calculation regarding 
the latter city be correct, may be rated at sixty thou- 
sand souls. Wo could not procure accounts of the 
produce of the country, but were told that the Sirdars 
had resumed all the lands which had been hehl in 
teoo/ under the royal government, and that they 
('xaett'd as much as they could fi‘om the cultivators. 
Uy taxes, and by oppressing all classes of pcojde, 
they were sai<l to collect annually one hundred 
thousand g(>ld ducats, which are c(jual to about 
.i'50,000. 

The climate of Candahar is not so good as that of 
the country about Heraut, for in summer the heat i.s 
much greater, and in winter more rain than snow 
falls : blit still the place is esteemed healthy. As in 
J\'rsia, the inhabitants of Affghaunistaun can easily 
change their climate. In summer many of the (!aii- 
daharces make a journey of two or three days to th<! 
hills of I'obii, where it is always deliciously cool. 

The finest fruits and vegetables circ grown in the 
iieighbourhood of Candjvliar: among the fruits, the 
pomcgranat(^s arc especially estc'omed. Were this 
city the scat of a just govi'inimcnt, it would be the 
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centre of a large circle of rich cultivation. The soil 
is good, and water abundant, and though the cultiva- 
tors were oppressed by the rebel Sirdars, still it was 
apparent from the cheapness of grain at Candahar 
that much was i*aised. Wc required no stronger 
proof of the Sirdars’ misrule, than the circumstance 
of Shah Kamraun being desired. He certainly was 
no Noorshewsin, yet w(* met few who, on being told 
tliat he was coming, did not c-Kpress a hope that ho 
would bestir himself, and add a prayer for his success 
against the zaalim* usuiq)evs. 

On the last day of the Syud’s stay at Candahar, 
he saw the Sirdars ride into the city. 'I'hc^y had 
lost some men in battle with the Sheah Hazaurehs, 
and hastily made peace with them, on hearing that 
the Shah was about to march from Heraut. He dc*- 
scribed them as “portly, richly dressed, but vulgar- 
looking men, who I’odo their horses stiffly in order to 
appear consequential.” — Their troops were all called 
in, courici*s were sent toCaubul, as well as to their par- 
tisans in the country round, and orders wore given to 
put their artillery (six or eight good guns) into the 
best state. It was moreover said that instnietions had 
been issued to prevent any traders from proceeding 
with their merchandise to Heraut, lest Kamraun 
should seize them, and by thus enriching himself bo 
better able to prosecute the war. A similar order, 
we heard, was about to be issued by Kamraun, when 
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we were on the point of leavinpf Ileraut ; — a sad in- 
stance of the opinion that the l>elligt>rcnt })ow('rs on- 
tertained of each other, and a very satire on the 
fortune of ]>rinees. 

On the same day tlio Syiid was ‘iinirnlarlv aeeosied 
in tlic bazaar of (/'andahar b\ an AH'uhaun, who 
would insist upon it thal, iny friend was an Ihiropeaii, 
and hitely arvivcal from Uokhara. I It* onK g(ti, rid of 
th<; fellow by treating him as (bongb he fbongbf him 
crazy, and indeed it argued gn'al want of sense in 
the man to take a ]U‘rson <*f my frbmd’s <-oniple\ioii 
for a Feringe<‘. It was evidtmt that (he Indian wlai 
had endeavoun'd to rob ns al Ileranl, liad \ idled 
Candaliar, and r(‘|)<irted f)ur ini(>ndt‘d coming, and 
that the man who accosted the Syud, had be<Mi im- 
]»erfectly inibrnied of the story reganliii'j ik. When 
Muluteu Shah was told of tin* cir('iim--I.Hiee, lu* urged 
the <*xpedieiK;y of eonf inning our jonrnev, and an old 
Doorrauneo nobhunan, wbost; kullah was close to 
Syud Muheen’s, (Munsoor Khanof bonourabh* tinne,) 
being tohl in eonlidmiec oi‘ my Ixiiiig llu'n*, advised 
my making no longer slay than ne<H‘ssar\, h*st flu* 
Sirdars shouhl bear ol'iiiy arrival, and cause me to bi* 
<lctaine<l or ill-trt‘at<*<l. 

'J'here could 1«* little reason t<» doubt tlu; sii)e<-rily 
of Mimsoor Khan’s advie**, for liis own brotl»*r had 
been murdered by the rebel chiefs, in violation of 
their pledgcnl word, and Ik* himself had siilfered many 
indignities at tlufir hands. Infirm and impoverished, 
the old noble maintaiiu*d his loyalty, and spurning 
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their offers of favour as the price of blood, in the 
midst of adversity, preserved that true dignity of 
■which the worst fortune cannot deprive an honest 
man. 

Munsoor Khan, if my recollection serves me 
aright, was the nobleman selected by Zemaun Shah 
as his ambassador to the court of Persia, and very 
worthily, it is said, did hti discharge his office. Wo 
heard frequent mention of his name, and it was al- 
ways coupled with terms of regard ; nor do I romcm- 
ber any trait of the AlFghaun character which struck 
me more j)leasingly, than the d<)Votcd fidelity with 
which the Khan’s vassals seemed to cling to their 
mfistcr in his adversity. 

Men such as the younger brothers of Futteh 
Khan, who possessing neither principle nor talent, 
found themselves suddenly raised to great power 
which they had no certainty of retaining, were not 
likely to look much beyond their immediate intenists ; 
and, accordingly, we sec that they employed every 
means to emich themsclvcjs, at the expense of those 
who had been tln-own into their j>ower. Such con- 
duct, they were probably able to foresee, could only 
lead to a strong n?action of feeling in favour of the 
royal family, and therefore they sought to crush those 
influential men who were disposed to restore the 
Suddozye dynasty ; but though by murder and rapine 
they removed some, and weakened others of the 
chiefs whom they feared, among the nobility gene- 
rally they met with a spirit of hereditary pride and 
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deep-rooted attachment to old institutions, which re- 
solutely opposed itself to their usurpation ; and in- 
stances of devoted fealty to the Suddozye family arc 
recorded of Doorrauneo chiefs, which call to mind 
the unflinching and generous loyalty of those gallant 
gentlemen of our own nation, who engaging in the 
long unfortunate cause of the Stuarts, sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes rather than acknowledge the 
authority of those whom they considered usurpers of 
their place. 

Among the many names thus distinguished, I re- 
member hearing that of Munsoor Khan’s brother 
above alluded to, Mucksood Khan, who, well known 
as a loyal and influential nobleman, was marked out 
for destruction by the Candahar Sirdars, but who, 
the soul of honour hirascifi believed the rebels when 
they swore not to injure him, and trusting him- 
self in their hands, was basely jdundcred and de- 
prived of life by them. And of old Munsf)or 
Khan himself, who when cajTied before the Sir- 
dars, and told that he should be tortured if ho 
did not declare his wealth, answered them by scorn- 
fully asking how much malice they could wniak upon 
his limbs, crippled as they were by wounds and ag(', 
and told them that he had expended his riches, as 
became a nobleman, on his soldiers, nn<l in rolievino- 
the needy ; then remembering his brotlicr, the (dd 
IChan raised himself; and fearlessly upbraided the 
usurpers with their cru(d trcacheiy, and told them 
that they were a curse on the land, whom God 
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would soon remove, and follow with his vengeance 
for their wickedness; — and they were awed, and 
dai-ed not hurt him, but, aflFecting to laugh scorn- 
fully, let him go, because, as they said, he was the 
old soldier Munsoor Khan, — that is, privileged. 

On the eve of our departure, when Muheen Sh^ 
came to my bed to propose continuing our jouimey 
on the morrow, I felt far from equal to the under- 
taking ; but he expressed himself so anxiously, that 
I agreed to attempt it. There was reason in what 
my friend urged, — that as I had made some stay at 
Hcraut avowedly an Englishman, the Sirdars, if 
they heard of my living incog, at his house, would 
fancy that niy journey was in some way connected 
with the king’s affairs. “ And do not fancy,” added 
he, in a low tone, “ that your being lusrc can long 
remain a secret; there is Syud Syfoo, my own 
brother-in-law, if no one else would, I do not know 
that he would not infonn against me, if lie thought 
it would serve his interests to do so. Sahib ! you 
do not know my countrymen ; on such an occasion 1 
would not trust ray own brother.” 

In order to give his relative an interest in my 
welfare, Syud Muheen bought a horse from him, for 
which he engaged to pay on his return from Ilin- 
doostan. “ lie knows now,” argued the Shah, 
“ that our nusseebs arc bound together, so for his 
own sake ho will be careful not to injure us : he 
must not, however, see that 1 doubt him, or have 
any complaint against him, (though 1 have, as I 
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will tell you another time ;) — ^we will talk him fair 
now, but when I get to Pisheen, see if I do not 
play him a trick. Inshallah I I can throw dust into 
a man’s eyes as well as another.” 

Syud Syfoo, it was frequently made evident by 
his manner, could not get the better of his prejudice 
against my companions : he had assured himself that 
the Persian and the Lahoree were Shcahs, for they 
went about the Soonnee forms in so slovenly a man- 
ner, that I could have detected them myself; and 
though he could never catch Karaumut Ali tripping, 
he took it for granted that he was of the heretical 
sect also ; moreover, the man was a hypocrite 
as well as a bigot ; he felt that my friend saw into 
his character, and hated him for his acuteness. For 
me “ the sword of religion” latterly affected the 
warmest regal’d, and when I took leave of him, he 
prayed that I might become a Mohumraudau. I 
did not believe that his wish had even sincerity to 
recommend it, and we had so many times come to 
the conclusion that he was an arrant rascal, that I 
did not feel in the least degree obliged to him ; hut, 
politician as I had become, I thanked him for his 
consideration, and bade him adieu as though ho had 
been one of the best men in the world. 

We mai’chcd from Ghoondec Munsoor Khan on 
the 10th of November ; our own party, two Syuds 
of Pishccii (the one a friend, and the othci* a 
follower of Midiccn Shah), and a Khanchsiad, or 
home-bred slave, half negro half Affghaun, who 
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called our host master. We had given two of our 
horses and some money for three camels, which 
carried our baggage and the Lahorcc. Muhoon 
Shah lent one of his horses to Karaumut Ali, and 
mounted me upon a Chahargoosht, or four-eared* 
Bokhara pony, a stout shaggy animal, not unlike a 
a bear, which had been trained to a quick and easy 
amble. We made a short march of siKteon niih's tf) 
the Dooree river, in the bed of which there was 
much good water. Five miles on the road was th«! 
brook Arghestaun, the water of which i.-. liiined ibr 
its excellence. Ahmud Shah Doori’aunct', we were 
assured, would (h'ink no other when he was at Can- 
dahar, and by his orders it had been weighed in a 
scale with other waters, and proved to be far ligliler 
than any of them. 

11th Thirty-ono miles to KuIIah Futoollah. 

After three miles, we got upon the road coming from 
Caudahar, near to Lylce Mujiioon, a high rock, 
under which there is a sjjring of water. S(mu! ac- 
count for the name of this rock, by as.stjrting, that 
“ that ornament of trantic Iovci*s, tiu* heart-consumed, 
anguish-pierced Mujnoon,” threw himself from its 
peak, in oirier to convince the father of “ the ICmpress 
in the dominion of loveliness, Lyl(‘<‘, th<} heart-ra- 
vishcr,” that he was really in love. They assert 
that he fell upon his logs, and that where he lighted 
the spring gushed ; but there are othm's again, who. 


* So called, became tlie aulnuil’b cars are usviully dit m two. 
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presuming on their college education, treat the story 
as an idle tradition, and go so far as even to doubt 
whether Mujnoon was ever in this part of the coun- 
try. There, however, as our friend’s friend acutely 
remarked, stands the rock, and at its foot the spring, 
and a man may believe just as much or as little of the 
tale as he feels inclined to. 

Kullah Fut, or Put-oollah (for the AfFghauns ge- 
nerally use j?) foT/), is a mud fort, situated in a broad 
bare valley, four miles beyond a narrow line of hills, 
called Gauteo, which run nearly parallel with the 
range of Khojeh Amrauu. The Noorzyes who inha- 
bited the fort, Muheen Shah warned us as we were 
riding up, were a set of groat Namnauds (Angliec; 
blackguards), whom it would be well to have nothing 
to say to ; and his words were shortly verified, for a 
man of the crowd which assembh'd round us to hear 
the news and sell nocessai’ics, began to quarrel with 
him about the price of something. Words ran very 
high till our friend, finding that his opponent’s voice 
was the loudest, and that as a stranger he was fight- 
ing at disadvantage, turned to the crowd, and hold- 
ing up his hands, exclaimed, “ Very well I very well ! 
I say not a word more! but please God, you will 
sec some accident befall that man before eight days. 
Only wait eight days ! Inshallah Taullah I the curse 
of Syud Muliecn Shah will not go to the wind. In- 
shallah Taullah !” and then he turned away, mutter- 
ing, and looking as black as possible. 

This very much altered the state of affairs, for 
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these men well knew the name of our patron, though 
they had not till then been acquainted with his per- 
son, and they sought to pacify him. The quarrellor 
attempted to keep up his high tone, but ho pre- 
sently slunk away on seeing the turn that the matter 
had taken. Muheen Shah for a time indignantly 
refiised to listen to those who now crowded round 
him, with endeavours to appease his anger. lie 
wore the appearance of a deeply injured pcr.-»on, and 
would only answer their apologies by (juic'tly nqieaf- 
ing, “No, noj say nothing! say nothing! only wait 
eight days.” At last the offender was brought be- 
tween two of his friends to ask ])ardon, and when he 
had humbly cried “ Toba” (pcccavi), Muheen .Shah 
suflFered himself to be cntmited, and took oft* tht‘ 
anathema, gravely 'congratulating the man nj)on his 
timely submission, and warning him not to trn.st his 
tongue again in a dispute with a Syud of Sha- 
deezye. 

Wq here witnessed another instance of tlujM. }m’o- 
ple’s credulity. A woman with a swollen arm came 
in the evening to Muhccn],»Shah to be eurtsd, when he 
spat upon the limb, and muttered something, order- 
ing her to remain quiet and do no work. Th<‘ next 
morning the woman came with a plate of raisins as a. 
thanks-offering to our friend, saying that tin* swelling 
was reduced, and that she ftjit much better. Muhemi 
Shah magnanimously refused to accept the raisins, 
but he took all the credit of the cure, and the woman 
went away blessing him. 
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We could not fail to observe that there was a con- 
siderable portion of cunning mixed up with the Shah’s 
superstition, and I was sorry to remark it, for I felt 
so much obliged to the man, that I wished to consider 
him above the mean immoralities, a disposition for 
which I am now inclined to think all Asiatics imbibe 
with their mother’s milk. I regretted the discovery 
also on, a selfish principle, for if you happen to sec 
one of your best friends impose upon another, it is 
difficult to exclude from your mind a lurking doubt 
of his perfect sincerity towards youi'sclf. However 
a second, more j»ow'orfully selfish, feeling interfered 
to prevent our laying the first one too much to heart; 
we profited too well by our patron’s conduct to feel 
beyond measure disgitsted at it, and in all things re- 
lating to his treatment of ns, he was, to use the 
prmse of the Lahorcc, not a man, but a Ferishtah, a 
very angel of a man. 

12th. — As we were shivering round a fire in our 
poosteens, an hour before sunrise, an old graybeard, 
with a fresh, golden-pippin sort of complexion, came 
up and laughed at us for looking so cold. He told 
us that he was a native of the hills of Toba, where 
the snow lay for five months in the ycai*, and where 
in summer the water was so cold, that you could not 
take a long draught of it. He was ninety years old, 
he said, and had lately married his third wife, and he 
talked as if there was no likelihood of his dying for 
the next fifty years. 

From Kullah PutooUah wc rode across the valley 
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twenty-four miles to Chokee, a small spring of good 
water, at the entrance of the Khojeh Amriuui hills. 
After we had travelled six miles, Syud ^luheon led 
us off the road some little distance, to .show us an 
extraordinary excavation, called Bhouloo Klian-e- 
Aulum, or the Well of the Lord of the World. A 
passage some eight or ten feet broad, and two hun- 
dred paces in extent, was cut down through hard 
gravelly earth, to a circular chauiber of if I recollect 
right, about twcnty-on<! liict diaiiieler, which had 
been sunk perpendicularly, liki! a well, to a depth of 
perhaps one hundred feet below tlu* surface. I'Vtuu 
this level a .small well had been dug, in which there 
was water at the depth of thiiiy feist, and which we 
were told was often used by the .shei)hcrd'!, who, in 
different parts of thi.s plain, havt> dug other wells 
from which to water their sheep. 

Who Khan-c-Aulum w'a.s, it docs not appi'ar. Idke 
the King of Bohemia, he is de.^crihed as “a certain 
king,” who was marching at the head of* a largt! army ; 
arriving at this spot very thirsty, and being un- 
able to get any thing to drink, he ordered a halt, and 
commanded that water .should be found while he 
slept; upon which the ii-oops set to work, ami la- 
boured so strcnuously, that a gobhft of water wa.s 
presented to “ The Lord of the World ” on his 
awakening. It was a valley of wonders, for we wm‘e 
shown a rocky hill in the di.stance, whenci*. on a <*er- 
tain night every year would e.oino the sound fil'.shai’p 
firing of musketry, and groans like those of d\ ing 
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men, sounds which, whatever they were, were not 
mortal. 

Ten miles on the road from KuUah Putoollah, 
we crossed the dry bed of the Kudunny, which holds 
water only in winter and spring, and towards sunset 
we arrived at the foot of the Khojeh Amraun hills. 
We all felt inclined to halt at the spring, except 
Muheen Shah, who said that we must get on as far 
as possible that night, so as to pass a police station 
before light on the next day’s march j and accord- 
ingly we rode on. 

The Khojeh Amraun hills are a broad I’ange, 
which rise gi'adually above each other to the main 
line. The first ai'c very low, and the highest have 
no great altitude. From Chokee spinng to the foot 
of the main range, a distance of about four miles, 
our road was on a gr’adual ascent, and it was bordered 
by many little dells, in which grew khunjuck trees 
and many shrubs. “ In spring,” said Muheen Shah’s 
friend, “it is Behiskt here (I’aradise) ; the snow 
melts into clear rills, and a light cool air is always 
blowing, to bear to you the fragrance of a thousand 
odours from the shrubs and flowem which cover the 
hills.” We were too weary to applaud this poetical 
description, having ridden without food all day j and 
Syud Muheen led on without the least regard to our 
fatigue. Wo crossed the highest ridge by a stoop 
and narrow but short ascent, and then, descending 
leisurely two and a half or tlii-oe miles, by a rocky 
and winding path, halted for the night at a spot where 
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the road opened out between the rocks. 'We made 
a blazing fire of sticks, upon which wc placed the 
trunk of a tree, and then, making a frugal meal of 
bread and water, betook ourselves to a comfortable 
slumber. The camels, which were up w’ith us at 
Chokee, did not arrive till within an hour of mid- 
night, so diflSicult was the path to them. 

Very early the next moming, Alulicon Shah 
made us march on, in order that we might escape 
particular notice at the drcadc'd station. It f-ix 
miles, by a broad good road, to the outl(*t «if the hilU, 
where, at a post called Chook<'e Sluini^hoo klian, 
we were stopped by a j)at+.y of the l*ishc*(*n Hakim’s 
men, and ordered to pay duty upon our camcl-loafls. 
It was now sunrise, so that Muhoou Shah’s ohjeef in 
hurrying us on had been frustrated; hut he kiu'w 
what was to be done in such a ease, therefore' de- 
siring me to w’rap my poostcen about me, and sit 
apart, so as to let it appear that I was unwell, he* -.ef 
himself to make friends with the eollechtrs of cii'- 
toms, and when he had said a lateludi for one, and 
spoken encouraging things to tlu* others, he told 
them that he was in an extraordinary hurry, and 
begged that they would not d(*tain his camels. 'riu‘ 
beasts, he protested, were, only laden with poin<'gra- 
nates, which ho was going to lak<^ to th<‘ I lakim at 
Quetta; the horse-merchants w'cro anxiously waiting 
his arrival, as it was time they sliould be on the i-oad 
to India, and ho had much to do before startiuH, K-e. 
My companions, ho said, were return pilgrims, 1 a 
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lad of Heraut, son to Syud somebody’s friend, and 
very sick with the yellow complaint, as they might 
see ; and to make a long story short, he gave them 
a bribe, and they let us pass. 

Five miles to the right of this post, was visible 
the castle of the Hakim of these trustworthy fellows, 
Abdoollah Khan Atchickzye; a man so notorious 
for his villany, that (according to the Shah’s idea) 
there was no reason to entertain the slightest scruple 
of conscience for having cheated him. 

Ten miles from the outlet of the hills, our I’oad 
entered a jungle of tamarisk wood, which runs far up 
the Pisheen valley : through this we rode six miles 
to a river called Lora, which comes from Burshoro, 
as stated by Mr. Elphinstone. The water of this 
stream was rather muddy, and lay in a <lo(’p bed of 
soft crumbling earth. Wo crossed wheni the water 
was about three feet deep, and rode four miles 
beyond, to ShMeezye, the khail of the best families 
of the Syuds of Pisheen. 

Our coming was observed when we were at some 
distance from the kliail, and all the Syuds who 
happened to be at home came out to welcome us. 

There were twenty or more men, and a crowd of 
fine children, who discontinued their sports when we 
dismounted from our horses, and stood in a body 
respectfully behind their elders. 

Gravity being considered a great sign of wisdom 
in these countries, there was no lively expression of 
pleasure at the meeting, but much ceremonious 
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salutation, solemn repetition of inquiries after 
healths, and hugging ; which being duly over, Syud 
Muheen walked to a small enclosure, within which 
was the grave of his deceased elder brother, where 
he stood some time in prayer. After his devotion 
had been accomplished, he introduced us to Ms 
younger brother, and then led us to the court of his 
own residence, within which he pitched a small tent 
for our accommodation. I need scarcely add, that wo 
received hospitable treatment as long as we re- 
mained here. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Khojeh Amraiin, Speen Taizho, and Toba hills— Valley of Pisheen— 
Shorawuck and Shorarood — Inhabitants of Pisheen — History of the 
Shsideezye, Hyderzye, and Kerbolah Syuds — Affgliaun social life— 
Personal narrative during a sojourn at Pisheen. 


The range of hills named by Mr. Elphinstone 
Khojeh Amraun, or rather that portion of it which is 
visible from the valley of Pisheen, runs N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. We crossed it by what is termed the Koz- 
huck cotul, four miles to the left of which, viewed 
from Pisheen, is another similar pass, called llog- 
hanee j and again, six miles to the left of Roghance 
cotul, is the pass of Ghwozhe, which comes- through, 
not over, the hills, and is passable by any thing. 

This range has three names. Speen Taizhe, 
Khojeh Amraun, and Toba. The centre, or Khojeh 
Amraun division, extends from a point twelve miles 
to the right, or north-north-eastward, of Kozhuck 
cotul, to another point about twenty-eight miles to 
the left of it. The Speen Taizhe division runs to 
the south-south-westward of Khojeh Amraun, twenty- 
four miles, when the range ends in sand. Where 
the Khojeh Amraun division ends (twelve miles) on 
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the right of Kozhuck cotul, the hills take the name 
of Toba, with which they run up a hundred and 
sixty miles, to Murgha in Bukhteeauree country. 
They first, according to my information, go through 
the country inhabited by the Noorzyes Ahmud 
Khan ; but I confess that I am not certain about the 
course of these hills beyond Pishcen, as I do not 
know where either the Noorzyes Ahmud Khan or 
the Murgha Bukhtecaurccs are seated. At best, a 
traveller across this country must feel much uncer- 
tainty in laying down chains of mountains from 
native report. The land is covered with irregular 
hills, to almost every peak or turn of which the 
people give a separate name, and it is only by 
learning that several p.'irallel routes comi* to eotuls 
about the same line, that you may presume them to 
cut a connected range. When I was seeking infor- 
mation in Pisheen, I was entreated not to aj){)ear 
curious about the country, but to wait for Syud 
somebody, who would join us on the march, \sho 
knew all the hills in Khonissaurr. This person (if 
there was such a person) did rrot joiir us, and it was 
not till after our arrival in Ilindoostan, that 1 
obtained the latter part of the irrformation which 
has been given above. 

Every body gave the same accouirt of the climate 
of Toba. Between the long and severe winter’s 
which the inhabitants of these hills experience, they 
enjoy a very delicious climate : the tops of the hills 
are table-lands, which arc gr’eally cultivated by 
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means of the ■water which springs every where in 
abundance 5 one enthusiastic resident of this part of 
the country, in describing it said, that even if there 
was not water there, the very air would raise the 
crops. 

The valley of Pisheen, or as it is sometimes called 
Pisheng, is formed by the Khojeh Amraun range, 
and another nearly parallel but scanty line called 
Ajrum, which divides it from the province of Shaul. 
The valley is thirty miles broad, and twice that dis- 
tance in length, and apparently is high land between 
Burehorc and Shorawuck, for at both of these places 
wc heard great accounts of the cultivation, while the 
water of the river which runs down Pisheen, lies in 
so deep a bed, that it cannot well be raised for the 
puiposcs of agriculture. 

Lora is the Pushtoo for river. The Pisheen lora, 
as stated by Mr. Elphinstone, has its rise at a spot 
called Tubbye, above Burshorc, which is a small fer- 
tile tract at the head of the Pisheen valley. The 
stream has the name of Aub-e-Burshore during its 
course from Tubbye to the end of the district j there 
it receives the water of the Soorkaub, a stream of the 
same size, and flows on down the valley with the 
name of Lora, or, the river. 

The khail of Shhdeezye is built on the bank of 
another lora, which rises at a place called Ser-e-aub, 
ten miles to the southward of the town of Quetta. It 
comes up to Hyderzyo khail, then turning, flows 
down past ShMeezye, four miles ^ or so below which 
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it joins the Pi&liecn lora, and the united streams flow 
on past Slioraw uck and Shorarood, one hundred and 
twenty miles, into an aub-istaada, or lake, described 
as eiglit miles in circuit.. 

Shorawuck and Shorarood arc two districts about 
twenty nnlo.s distant from each other, which, being 
well irrigated by the wat(‘rs of the lora, are greatly 
cultivated uith wheat, barbw, and bajra, of which 
grain, of the last e^{)('ciall\ , many camel-loads are 
yearly ('xported lo Kelaute-e \u.i.socr, Pisheen, &e. 
AVheii lh(‘ .siiow, meh-. and ruiin from the, mountains 
in spring, (in* loras, after tln‘ir junction, form a deep 
and rajjid .dream. The lake which reccive.s their 
waters app(!ars to be on tin* border of the sandy do- 
.sert ; it decreases mueii in .mzc during the hot months, 
but it is muiu* dry. A young Syud, who told me 
that be luwl sjmnt several days there shooting wild 
f(wvl with ball, said, “ The lake is <lcep at flood 
(spring) lime, but the sand drinks so much water, 
th.at a man does not know how mueh Hows to it then, 
and at other times the cidtivators draw the water oif 
betbr<j it reaches the lake.” 

Pisbeeu is inhabited by 'for Tercens, by difl’erent 
lamilios of Sjnd.s, and a few Ilnmsayehs, or natura- 
lised strangers. Situated betwuien the vvell-e.ultivated 
<listrict.s of Burslulrl^ and Shoraw uck, tlus J*isheengces 
can be easily supplied with grain from either (juartor; 
\et still the 'I'ereens eiiUivat(> portions of the valley 
by imians (d‘ cana,nt ami rain water. Both they and 
the Syuds pos.scss flocks of sheep, which thrive, as 
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elsewhere, upon very little. IFormerly the Syuds of 
Pisheen held the best part of the valley in free 
tenure, but the rebel Sirdars resumed all the crown 
grants, in spite of the remonstrances, nay threats, of 
the holy men, and the latter now occupy themselves 
rather with commerce than with agriculture. 

The far-famed Syuds of Pisheen are divided into 
three classes : the Shadeezye, Hyderzye, and Ker- 
bolah-e. The ShMeezyes call themselves the first, 
though I imagine the Hyderzyes make as much of 
themselves ; but neither admit the Kerbolah-ees to 
any thing like an equality ; for as the credit of their 
supernatural virtues is valuable, they are anxious to 
share it with as few as possible. The following ac- 
count of these esteemed men was extracted by my 
friend Karaumut Ali from the Tuarikh-e-khan Je- 
han-e. The Syud’s own traditional account differs 
somewhat from it, but as neither is true, the disci'c- 
pancy is of no great consequence. 

Kyse, Ahd-ool ResJieed, or “ the slave of the 
Deity,” is looked up to by the Afighauns as the 
ancestor to whom they owe their conversion to Islam j 
and they say that Mbhummud, charmed with his zeal 
and gallantry in the cause, gave him the title of 
“ Buthan-e Islam,” or the keel of the faith,” 
whence is supposed to have been derived the word 
Puthan, the name by which Affghauns are designated 
in Hindoostfin. 

Fifth in generation from Kyse Abd-ool Resheed, 
descended Haroon. He was a fakecr, a poor devout 
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man, who possessed one goat and one daughter, and 
subsisted chiefly upon what he got in the chase. 

One day that Haroon was out hunting as usual, 
four Wullec Oollah (that is, friends of God, or holy 
men) having with them a lad, came to the tent. 
His daughter “ was a girl of understanding, who had 
been well brought up,” and she hastened to welcome 
the strangers in her fathci*’s name, baked a cake; for 
their- immediate refreshment, and kilh'd the goat to 
dress it for their dinner. At even time Ilaroon n:- 
turned from the cha^e, empty-handed and \M'arit'<l, 
hut he blessed his fortune when ho found who had 
come under the shelter of his tent ; he praised his 
daught(‘r for her good conduct, then, forgetting his 
fatigue, set himself assiduously to wait upon bin 
guests, washing their hands, and scr\ing (hem at 
meat, &.c. and at night, when they rclired to rc'st, h<; 
gave them up his own covering. 

The next morning, wlnm the holy men were about 
to depart, Ilaroon frankly told Ihem his eireiim- 
stances; that there r<*maine<l ((» him in tluj woild 
but one thing, — his <laught.er } but lu‘ declared that 
rather than allow lucii of th(*ir eharaetor to lea\o his 
door without JX present, he would give them that 
daughter, whom tluy might sell, or tlauusclves retain 
as a slave. 

('harmed with the gorwl man’s disintercstediK'ss, 
the Wullec Oollah oxpresst*d their dt‘tenuinati(»n t<j 
rewju’d him for it. His daughter, tlu'y said, tiu'y 
would mai'ry to the lad who ■was with them, a youth 

VOE. II. I 
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of holy origin, by name Syud Dooijamaul, and they 
there made good their words. When they took 
leave of the young couple, they blessed tluon with 
all the virtues to which their descendants now lay 
claim, and they foretold that seven childw'n should 
be the issue of the marriage, who should iiilu’rit their 
properties, and be widely known as the Saatlzyc* for 
posterity) of the Syud, and from a corruption of tln.^- 
word, or from shadee, signifying marriage, the head 
khail of these descendants was nanic‘<l Shadeezye. 

The Syuds of Hyderzye khail (U5ri\e thedr nanu* 
from one Syud Hydcr, who went out from the head 
quartere; therefore it is fair to siippo.M* lhaf flaw are 
as highly gifted as the generality of f heir eounexioiH 
at Shadeezye. 1 s,ny the g(*neraUty, because* thoiiLdi 
Syud Doorjainaul’s virtue is supposed to run moie ur 
loss through all the family, it is jmig’ed to dwell with 
greatest potency in the persons of* tin? elders, and the 
family in the direct line of <lescent claim the chief 
exercise of it. 

Tlic origin of the Kcrbolah Syuds is thus deM‘rihed 
in th(! book from which the aho\<* iu(5inuafi(m wa-. 
extracted. When the Wiilh'c Oollah weia* ahouf to 
take leave of llaroon, tlu'y told him that iimler a 
certain tree, on a certain road, he would lind a child, 
which h{id been there expo.s<'d to <*hauc>i*;* the 

* This relates to a superstitious euslnm which pH \.iils iit parts of 
tlie East. Sometimes a parent whost* eliihl will not thnvf*, or who, 

perhaps, lias lost s(‘vc*rai children sum*ssi\cly, ilet ulc** that un eul fat** 
attend him, and fearing ihcrclorc the death of the adaiit, he <*xpoj»rH 
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foundlincf thev said, was a Svud, and they directed 
Haroon to adoj)t and cherish it, and call its name 
Kerholah ; then, it is said, they })redicted much jrood 
fortune to him and the child, and departed in a very 
myst('rlous manner. 

'I'hc Shiideezyo Syuds affect not to he \ery sure 
about the last section of the above histoiy, nor an* 
they content nith that of it which relates to 

tlii'inselves in particular, for they <-ontond that they 
can trace tlahr descent from the martyr Ilii'>'i<*iu 
tlirou.o;h Syud IhK-rjamaul, who, flay sn\, was one of 
iijur hrotluM's, Door-'jamaid, Door-jelaul, Door-ka- 
maiil, and Door-delail. Door-jelaul is the Jiian 
widely known as Syud ,h*lcmloo<ldeen Bokharc<*, who 
ros(! to fame at Bokhara, and afterwards s<dth'(l in 
the city of Ooeh, where he died and was buried. 
Ills i^enoalojify is tracecl from llossein; but, aeeord- 
ino; to all that 1 ean jufatluT from sfiuu* of the most, 
esteeiiu‘<l Sooinice writers, lu* had only (iiie brother, 
wbieh is rather ajraiust the Pi.-.luMMi Syiid’s elaim. 

It is \ery diflietdt to get at tin* truth of a story 
which is thought goo<l <*iiough to be a«loj)ted by se- 
\eral parties, r«)r no one scruples to alter the eireum- 

It, iti fh(' that sdiiB* inorf* tort tnui't* jh i .ttii will look upon and 
•idopt it. I iiiiaciiK* tiwit \ury Moimunaudaii'* would la sitatu to 
art till* pat t of tla* ;;;ood S.uii.iiitan to .tii iidaiit thus r.ist out. \\r 
kiirw an old Indian Syud at Mcslud who had ado[)t(*d ,itciuudlnt)i; l»oy, 
.ukI he roinidaiticd that tin* tathi'i, his sou •'rown itito a tint* 

yonntr tnatt, had dirlaitsl hiiiis{*Uy and was coiitinualiy ondcavouriii*' to 
irrovur hi^ own Hush and blood. 

'rill* wo III Door (I’i'ail; pruHxrcl to thuniiovu nanii's, is a fawmi- 
ill* tuitii of honour witii ihu Atlghauiis. 

1 '2 
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stances of it to serve a special purpose or a prejudice, 
and what one knave writes, twenty fools copy. A 
Soonnee who traced his ancestry up to some Poor* 
or other, whom he wished to prove related to Syud 
Jelaulooddeen, showed me a clumsily d(‘,vised Poo.'lif- 
nameh,t which deduced the origin of the Syud frnin 
Hossein’s son Ali Asghur, who was kilk'd wlieii ln‘ 
was but six months old; and when I happened to 
apply to an Indian Shcah Moolla for information, lur 
said, “ All that I know about Ihai Jelaulooddi'en i>, 
that on the eighth day of the month Mohurnnu, 1 we 
give breakfasts, when before each pc'i’son is placed a 
sweet milk cake, some radishes, ginger, onions, mini, 
cheese, sw'eetmcats, and a basin of mutton linttli ; 
then, as we cat, w’c invoke curses upon liiin, and In', 
father, and his father’s father, and uj)on all tin! do'_i» 
of the same faith who came belin't! and aflcr him ; 
and upon all those who did follow, do l()IIow, and 
will follow them : and to every cursrs that one in- 
vokes, the rest cry, ‘ Besh had! may it be wor-e 
than that 1 and be it upon him who echoes it not, or 
who feels sick at hearing it !’ ” 

Ask a Shcah if Jclaulooddeert was not, a Syud, In; 
answers, “Yes, intlrelirrc of Jailor the liar, to which 
hangs the following tale: 'When Iluzrut Imainn-i*. 

Jt The head of a religious sect. | IN'dign-i.. 

X The annivcisarj' of the day on which Ahhas the hnithci of Ali. 
fell a martyr at Kerbolah. The Sliealis on this d.-i) |jrt*akf.ists tu 
commemorate his sufierings, and vent their spleen upon the .M*ct who 
caused them. 
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Hussan Uskeree was at the death of his father de- 
clared Imaum, his younger brother Jaffer disputed 
the title with him ; upon which it was agreed that 
they should seek a Hookum* at the shrine of Huzrut 
Ali. They went together to the tomb of the saint, 
and separately addressed the following salutation to 
him ; — ‘ Ussnhuimo Aleikn Yah Ali Jhi-e Vbbee 
Taulib /’ Peace be upon you, O Ali the son of 
Aboo Taulib. To which a voice from the tomb an- 
swert^d — ‘ Wo Aleikooni Salaam Yah hnuum-e 
Hannan Unketwe! And upon you be peace, O 
Imaum Ilussan Uskeree!’ This settled the question, 
and from that day Jafter boi'e the name of “Kuzzaub,” 
the liar. Soonnees name him Jaffcr-c-Tuwwaub, 
Jaffer the penitent, and me not ashamed to trace 
their descent from him ; but the Shcahs altogether 
deny his legitimacy, and when it docs not suit them 
to allow a Syud’s p'edigree, they ingraft it upon Jaf- 
fer Kuzzaub’s family tree. 

However, the I’cputatiou of >Syud Jelaulooddecn is 
too well established to be much shaktiu by such as- 
saults, and as he belongs to the strongest party, the 
greater number of Mohuimuudans are bound to bc- 
li(‘vti tlu? following ac<mjmt of him. 

The original nanu* t)f Iluzrut Syud Jelaulooddcou 
Bokharc(‘, Ullah tSirrah<)o,t was Syud Ilosscin. 
Jelaulooddecn signifies emitumt in ndigion, and was 
the title given him on account of his exctdleuce. In 

> 111 this sense, a dccisinn by orai’le. 

'1' The hUssinl Syud Jvlanlooddeou of Bokhara ; may God sanctify 
the place of his rest ! 
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his youth, the Pi'ophet (upon whom the highest 
blessing and the most perfect peace) appeared to him 
in a dream of the night, and commanded him to go 
to the King of Bokhara, who would give him a daugh, 
ter in mamage. 

In obedience to the fortunate mandate, the Syud 
took his excellent presence to-Bokhara, and repairing 
to the gate of the Shah’s palace, desired the parties 
to go and tell the King that the son of a Syud, 
whose name was Shah Hossein, and who had lately 
become a young man, had come to marry his daugh- 
ter. The servants took in this plain message to the 
King, who fell into such anger at what he deemed his 
insolence, that he commanded the audacious stranger’s 
head to be instantly taken off ; but the Vuzecr, hint- 
ing that as the youth was the son of a Sjud, siuii a 
summary act would not look well in th(* (*yt:s of the 
people, suggested that the oftendcr should be impri- 
soned, and had him sent to the royal cook-room, 
there to abide the Shah’s pleasure. 

It was determined by the King and his sago mi- 
nister quietly to smother the audacious strangtjr, ami 
when a quarter of^the night was gone, they shut him 
up in a hot oven. The King then W(‘nt to bed, hut 
in his sleep the Prophet a])pcared to him with an 
angry countenance, aud said, “ O siniu'r, what })re- 
siimption has possessed thee to shut tip one of my 
descendants in an ovim.” Tin' King, awakening in 
terror, on the instant,, with nake<l head aud feel, ni- 
pdred to the eook-rooin, and throw o]»en the oven 
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door, whon he behold Svud Ho.-^soin hcatod com- 
posedly insides unscorched, and devoutly reading the 
Koran. Calling him fijrth, the King fell at his feet, 
and boseoched pardon for his great mistake, then 
leading the holy man to the royal apartment, he at 
once gave him a Princess for wife, and loaded him 
with honours. This is why the Syud is called 
llokharee. 

This being about one of the best stories going 
among the Soonnees, it is nowoiuh'r that the Pisheeu 
Syiuls should hav(! endeaxoured to id<‘ntify thera- 
s(‘hes witli it. 'fhey ar(‘ illiterate men, who would 
hav(^ no objt'ction to al)id<‘ by any good tradition 
that served to rais<* th<>m in tlu'ir own conceit, and 
in the estimation of their superstitious countrymeu. 
It is, however, but <loiiig them justice to say, that 
they are to tlu* full as great enthusiasts as cheats j 
that, the stab; of society eonsidensd, they do not 
make a ha«l use of their influence-, ainl that, whether 
from (•<mnideral ion of tlusir gt-nfle blood, or frotn a 
llece^saly care of their conduct, tiny are far mor<‘ 
respei-lable, aad much Indter Ixdiaved uum than 
their neighbours. 

W’e remained <*ight days in Shrulcezyt< khail, and 
wenj kindly treaft'd by all the j>eople. Muheen 
Shah’s Iriends, I belitne, for the most part thought 
that, fo their style of expression, he had “ruined 
his house” by becoming surety for a stranger ; but 
since he had embarked his fortune in such a ventun», 
they lull themselves bound to put a good face upon 
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the matter. When wc left Ghoondoe ISriniMKir 
Khan, I could scarcely sit upon my horse ; thn'c 
days afterwards, such was the effect of chancre of air 
in this fine climale, I was sufterinjr only from flu; 
w'caknoss consequent upon iny illness. Perhfip> al.'O 
I partly owed the amendment to tli(‘ free um’ of t!u‘ 
juice of fresh pomegranates, a sack of which li’uil 
Muheen Shah had brought from (.^aiulahai'. I 
mention the circumstance, bc<*ause it giv{*s nn' plt'a- 
surc to notii a trait of the kind atfentitm whi<-h 1 
throughout experienced fnnn him. 

At our friend's house I rapidly reco\ered .'.freno'lh, 
and amused nijsolf hy strolliiio' ahouf fo oIimmwi* tin* 
manners of this .soci(*l\. My great desire to ride iq) 
and down the valley, was o]»pose<l In Miiheen Shall, 
who hogged me not. to g-o abroad, Ic-t an_\ of (he 
horse-ineiehaut> assemhled in PMieen should rojiorl 
me to the Hakim, Abdooliah Kliaii, who would 
certainly detain us, aud pi-ohahly make his protect ion 
of me an excuse for ruining his family ; .st» of course 
I did not pre.ss the point. 

'J’he khail ol‘ Shudeezye consists <if ahouf fnie 
hundred and fitly families, wliusi* houses are Imili in 
two villages, which are elost* to each other, and 
situated at a dislanee of two huudred \ards from the 
crumhling ])ank of the lora. A few of the he^l re- 
sidences are built with thick mud wall.-., eoveretl with 
beams, hut t he greater mimlxT nr<‘ men* hut s. I low- 
cver they all seenied to live eomlorluhly, and to lake 
a veiy laudable care of each otluT. In Muh<‘en 
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Shah’s little court there was a house which he had 
given up to the family of a poor Syud, and he and 
the other heads of the khail gave the man grain, and 
such things as were necessary for his family — “ for 
the sake of God, and that he might pray for them.” 

Our friend’s residence consisted of a line of low' 
rooms, which occupied one side of the court. There 
were no signs of riches in his establishment, but that 
was no better evidence of his condition than was his 
pcu’sonal ajipcarancc. It is not ])f)litic for a man to 
exhibit his wealth in such a country, and Muheen 
Shall pointed out to me, in confidence, several exces- 
sively ilirty fc'llows, who were reputed among them- 
selves to be very w’cll to do in the world. 

The men were busily engaged iluring the day, 
some W'ith their hors(*s, which were picketed all 
round the khail, preparatory to being taken to India 
for sale, while others, or their raah* slaves, would take 
camels to tin; tamarisk w’ood, to bring in a store of 
fuel to last their families during the. approaching 
cold season. 

The females and their boiulswomen were w'ell 
busied in household labour ; repairing to the river to 
fill water-skins, which they would bring back U2)on 
their heads, cooking food for the men entertained as 
grooms, and jircparing needful things for their re- 
latives’ journey. Ijabimr and cxjmisuiv had, I fancy, 
made many of the women look older than tlujy were, 
and less handsome than they otherwise might have 
boon, but there were notwantingamong them some sun- 
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burnt beauties, as I bad opportunities of obsorvinjr ; 
for though their manners were very retiring and 
modest, living, as they were, like one separate family, 
they were not restrained by the rules which l)ind wo- 
men who reside in cities, therefore instead of co\ering 
up their figures, and peeping through slips ol‘ hob- 
bin-net, as the Persian women do, they wore plaids 
thrown loosely over their heads like, the veils worn by 
Indian women, which but half-concealed their 
tures, and firequently, when engaged in household 
occupations, they allowed their vi'ils to fall upon Iheir 
shoulders, so as to discover their lujads. Tlui hair wan 
worn d la Madonjin, and 1 remarked one v('r\ jirelty 
girl, living near us, who had plait<’d Ikts where 
it was parted; a coiffure which 1 take lln* lila'rly of 
strongly recommending to th(‘, notict* oi' ladie.n of all 
nations. 

The apparel of the women was simple, c'ouninliiig 
of a long chemise, which fell from the lu'ck to the 
heels, trousers fitting tightly round the ankle, ami 
the plaid or veil above described ; and, like Sefjtcli- 
women, they appeared to feelgdwfv' in shoes. 

This leads me to the talc of Muhecn Sliaii’n griev- 
ances, which, when we were at his kullah near < 'aii- 
dahar, he promised to tell me all about. On the 
road he had given me several hints that he had some, 
thing in petto for Syud Syfoo, and wlnm we had 
been a day or two at Shadeezyc, In,* nnhurdeiie«l Ins 
mind in a long conversation with me. 

It appeared that, on some ocetwion when the khail 
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did not, he thought, pay sufficient respect to his 
opinion, he had paired off with Syud Syf'oo, and, as 
he candidly confessed, made a fool of himself, by 
building, at joint expense, the kullah in which wc 
had stayed at Ghoondcc Munsoor Khan. However, 
as the money was burnt, he began to leave off think- 
ing about it, but his chum s(;on gave him other 
trouble for his thoughts, by insisting u]jon the neces- 
sity of building this and that upon the joint .account, 
and moreover teaching his wife to be dissatisfied be- 
cause she had not fifty useless things which Syud 
iSyfijo gave his own wives ; but worst of all, when he 
returned this last time to his homo, he found — that 
his s])ous(‘ had foiviaken th<* ways of the Pishcen 
Syudanees (I thought he was going to tell me that 
she luul changed some material part of her faith). 
She had grown ashamed of the simple and modest 
habilimimts which becanu; the wife of a Syud of 
J^ishcon, and arrayed herself s])lendidly in silk and 
satin d. la Pursmuie / 

This, he said, he could not overlook ; ho had given 
his lady a bit of his mind, and Inshallah Tallah! he 
liad a hoonur (stratagem) which would astonish his 
brother-in-law. “ This cvcniijg,’* concluded he^ 
“ you will sec the chief Syuds come, in the name of 
all the khail, to make a formal reiiuest that 1 will 
send for my family to reside among them, as it is 
fitting the house of a peerkhanch should. I wil[ 
make a great favour f>f complying with their rcipuist, 
and then it will be known that I havti listened to the 
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desire of the khail. My ‘ House’ will be sent for, a> it 
were in their name, and then Syud Syfbo and lii> 
Persian women may make the most of the kuliah,” 

In effect, at evening came a deputation of ebh-iN 
to wait upon Muheen Shah, as he had taught me to 
expect, and a long hour did they sit and argue with 
our fiiend, who met their words with loud Pu'.iitoo 
orations, and, to judge from the tone of his N<iiee, 
seemed quite opposed to their wishes. At hi.'l, 
however, he slackened, and allowed himself tt> he 
entreated; thanks and adulations were huished upon 
him, and he gave a finish to the artifice. In- jmfting 
on the air of a man who had sacrificed a j)ri\aie leel- 
ing to a deep sense of public duty. 

The passion for intrigue ap])cars to !«' ins<‘parahle 
from the character of an Asiatic. 'J’lirougliouf the 
eastern world it is the main s])ring of evtun net ion, 
affairs of state and the petty details of life being alike 
managed by it ; and to such an extent is tin* fi'eliiig 
carried, that I really think I am justilied in savin y, 
that if a man were sure of gaining his ])()int by going- 
straight to it, he would risk the loss of it ralher fbau 
not work it out by intrigue. A monarch who w riti*.^ 
himself the Pole Star, the Grasper, the As_\Iiuii, the 
Father, and what not else of the world, aiul who is 
represented as powerful as Fate, cxalt(>d ns the Piei- 
ades, and dignified as Juintcr; the Sovm-cigii <»f the 
age of the world; Ruler of the sea and land ; who 
needs but nod his august head to <-aust! those <if a 
thousand of his too fortunate slaves to roll at his fi>ct, 
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has his brain full of plots and stratagems, the greater 
part of which arc as unkingly as superfluous; and 
below him, from the ]>rime minister to the pi?asant, 
affairs of the greatest moment and most trivial con- 
sequence must be directed by it ; so assiduously do 
they heap intrigue upon intrigue, that they must 
sometimes be very much puzzled to know whether 
they arc not plotting against thomsches. 

Muheen Shah and I had become so very intimate, 
that he did not scruple to t<*ll me all his secrets. It 
is impossible that a man can li^e wilh the W(‘ight of 
an unshared grievance u])<m his breast, and ray friend, 
perhaps feeling himself safer with me than with his 
own people, wtis glad of an op])ortunity of ridieving 
his mind confidentially ; at le.ist he always ap()ear(>cl 
much lighter when In*, had said out his sav. Xor 
did he, on other occasions, scruple to talk about 
domestic matters when lu* saw that they amused and 
interested mo. Womanhood is a d(*lieat(! topic to 
discourse upon with a ]M(»huimmulnn, hut Muheen 
Shah had received kindness at tlie hands of two or 
three hwli(*s of gmiilomen. with whom he had d<‘alt in 
the course of his professional wanderings in British 
India, and had seen mucli of the fre(!dom of our life, 
therefore he was not in the least shocked or fishamed 
to answer me when 1 hupuretl about the customs of 
the females of his country. Ilis “ Ashcrut khanuui,” 
or Lady of delight — 

“ The loved of all others, whose siuile was the 
That lit up his llarotn, his beauteous and bright 
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was, he told me, at Caubul ; a bcautifiil creaturn of 
thirteen (my friend was some eight-and-fbrty years oM) 
whom he would really show mo, English fashitm, if 
ever I came to Caubul. Once set the Shah upon 
the theme of this love, and there was scarcely a po’'- 
sibility of diverting his thoughts ; she was so bciaufi- 
ful and graceful, — I forget his extravagant simih*.-', — 
so every thing that was perfection; and he, lo\('d 
her the more, that he had long woot‘d, and Avitli dil- 
ficulty won her; for her parents wero of high rank, 
and though, of course, they esteemed him, they 
thought him not rich enough, or that tlu‘y migiil 
many her to some one of their own rank; and (he 
mother made a difficulty about his having olliei- 
wives ; but at last they recollected that In* wa^ a 
Peerkhaneh of Shadeezyc, and all thaf, and (nt‘r- 
came their scruples; and when at last every thing 
was settled, he so increased in fat, fn>in vtny jo\^ 
that his clothes would scarcely contain him. 

His first, rest her soul I had died some years ago, 
leaving him the pledge which he had shown me (a 
dirty little boy) ; perhaps he should take a fiiurtli a 
year or two hence; why not? the Prophet, upon 
whom be peace, had four, and offspring were rare 
things; but still he did not know, — (ho one at (’an- 
bul was such a sweet creature ! so sweet, — that were 
she to spit in the salt waves of the scji, they would 
become honey I And then the second one wiis a gocal 
girl at heart : — good when he was near at hand t(» 
keep her in order 1 
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My friend’s method of keeping a woman in order 
was a striking one. He had occasion one day, he re- 
lated, to correct his wife, and he took up a bridle for 
the purpose. Unfortunately the iron bit which was 
at the end of it swang round and struck her on the 
side, and then he knew that she was really hurt, for 
she left off screaming, and lay down upon the ground 
and moaned. He was very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
for he never would have struck her to hurt her in 
such a manner, but he prescu’ved his dignity, and 
walked away, and moreover he kept aloof from her for 
two days, when she came and assured him of her 
humble contrition, and promised not to offend again. 
“ However,” added the tShah, “ I determined never 
to strike a woman again except with my hand, — 
never except with my hand, — ami 1 am not surt^ now 
but that it is good not to strike a woman at all, for 1 
have seen your countrymen’s beebei*s in India, and 
they are not beaten; — but then again, yonr women 
have undei-standing, and do nof. make fools of them- 
selves.” 

I took the liberty of asking my friend what fault Iuk 
wife had coramith'd. “ I will tell you,” said he. *• Onn 
day I observed that she wore something hung from 
her neck, and told her to show it to me ; she refused 
till I became angry, and when sh<i did take it off and 
show it, I saw that it was a charm, which she had 
procured from some one or other, in order to keep mo 
at homo. I ordered her to take some water and rul> 
the ink oft’ the paper, but she not only would not obey 
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me, but refused to give it to me even, keeping it fast 
closed in her hand; so I took up the bridle and 
threatened her, but still she kept it, saying that I 
should not travel, but remain at home ! What could 
I do ?” — “ Do !” exclaimed I, with an indignation 
which quite astonished the Shah, ** why it was an 
instance of great affection for you ; she wished to re- 
tain you near her I” — “ Oh I yes,” said ho, “ that is 
all very well, but if I were not to travel, I wonder 
who would provide for the house, and what would 
become of the Alika Malika.* 

I hope that any lady who may chance to road Ihis 
will not think my friend a monster, otherwise I shall 
regret having made public details of a connubial 
fracas which he confided to mo in the hoiU‘st sim- 
plicity of his heai't. By nature, the Shah was one of 
the most tender-hearted of men, but the j)r<‘judiees 
in which he had been educated, made him think that 
a strong demonstration of authority was necessary to 
maintain the discipline of his house. The worst part 
of his deed was, by his own telling, accidt'iital, tor In* 
only had recoui'se to the bridle as a last resource, 
when all his condescending requests had failetl ; and 
the ungallant ideas which prompted him to the use oi’ 
it, were derived from too high an opinion of his sex ; 
an error naturally to be entertained by a man whos(‘ 
religion teaches him that he is equal to four wonu'u. 

Neither would I have it inferred from the auee<lolc 

* The children. Alika is the Publitoo fur ohihlrcn ; MnlUnt is a 
word added for sound’s sake, as if wc were to say children piklrciu 
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that the Affghauns ill-treat their women ; on th(’ etm- 
trary, they are both proud and fond of them. Those 
who dwell in the country have such confidence! in 
their women, that if they absent thenisclvos li’oin 
their homes, they leave their wives in charge of their 
establishments ; and a married w’oman may w ithout a 
shadow of scandal entertain a tra\(illcr who happens 
to arrive at her husband’s tent during his alKemu' ; 
for by these, as by most other nomado peoj»le, a 
stranger would be thought to slight the inmates of 
a tent which ho pass(‘d io take vc'st in auotlu'r. 

The Afighauns have a pr(»verl) n])on the goodness 
of their women, for it is a saying with them, “(In 
to Hind for riciluis, and for })h‘asurt‘ to C’ashinere ; 
but come to Khonvssaun for a wife and the wcuikmi 
themselves, I tliink I may say, are as well satislicjd 
with their husbands, and with tlieir condition gcuu*- 
rally, as any women in the woi*ld. ^\'ith rc'gard to 
the law which authorizes their husbands to beat, 
them, the Prophet (on whom Im‘ pi'ace!) made it, so 
they can have nothing to objei-X to tlm. iuslilution, 
much as they may dislike coming under its exoreist* : 
it was only framed for eases of emergency, therefcjn! 
when a man enforces it ad libitum, he hrt‘nks the 
law, and there is nothing to prevent any man, 
Christian or Mohummudan, from beating his wife, if 
he chooses to do it on such tcirms. 

The free manner in which the Aftghauns Hv<! in 
their pastoral societies, not to say that they ar<j a 
poetically-disposed people, causes them to be less 
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strangers than are most other Mohummudans to the 
romance of love, and they indulge in it when, as 
young men, they woo their brides ; for they have a 
custom called Naumzaud b^ee, which nearly an- 
swers to the old Scottish one of trysting; — the 
lover being privately admitted to interviews with his 
mistress, and allowed to court her under the eye of 
her mother ; the male relatives of the lady, if the 
suitor is a proper man, not being so impertinent as 
to know any thing about the matter; and two or 
three months, if not a longer period, arc thus plea- 
santly passed before the marriage. But they profess 
the strictest morality, and so heinous a criiiu* <ln 
they consider adultery, that they generally take the 
law into their own hands, and punish the offenders 
with death. A murderer may obtain the ndiige. 
which an adulterer cannot, for the law in the one 
case leaves vengeance to the nearest of kin, while, 
in the other it imperatively dictates the punishment ; 
and I was assured that even had the members of a 
khail given shelter to a guilty pair, they would not 
withhold them from an injured party who might 
como solemnly to demand them. In illustration of 
their feeling on this point, a late insfemcc; of stern 
principle was related to me in tho case of a man 
whose sister fled to him one evening, ])ursucd by 
her infuriated husband with a drawn sword. She 
gained his tent, and, ignorant ef her offiuicc, he 
prepared to defend her at all hazai'ds, but when the 
iojured husband solemnly swore that he bad cun- 
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victcd her of adulterj’, the man became deaf to the 
pleadings of hLs sister, and put her fortli to her 
husband, who with one blow of his swonl struck her 
lifeless. 

The boys of the khail were, to use a .seho<jl term, 
“ splendid fellows handsome, fresh-coloured lads, 
who were ready for any sport : we struck up an im- 
mense friendship with them, and g<'ncrally had a 
large circle of them round our fin* at evening. The 
second night after our aiTi\ al, a party of these wags, 
by means of burnt cork, wool bt‘ards, and their 
fathers’ clothes, metamorphosed tln'mselvcs info 
figures of the patriarchs of Pishecn, and came cen*- 
moniously to welcome us to their valh*y. 'I’lie 
mummery was got up much in the style of that 
which is acted by Neptune and his 'rritons, when 
unlucky landsmen cross the line for tlic first time, 
and it end(;d in like manner, — in our paying tribufe 
to the lords of the soil, and receiving tlu* ashuranct* 
of their friendship and jirotccfion. 

Wc gave them a sheep which l.hoy wt;rt* to kill 
and kahaub for themselves, ajid they w(‘r<* so pleastsf 
with the gift:, that they prt‘.scntly ndurned with their 
heads full of an amusi^raent for tis. They said that 
somebody’s donkey Inul died, and that where it had 
been carried out across the river, tlu; print of a 
hyena's feet had boon luurked j that the beast would 
surely come again, and timt, if we woukl ask Syud 
Muheem to ask Sytul Daoxwl to conu*, we wcmhl go 
out hunting the next day. 

K $2 
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Syud Daoud was a dark young man of perhaps 
twenty-five years of age, who was quoted by the 
boys of the khail as the Nimrod of the age: ho 
happened to look in upon us at this time, in the 
hope of sharing in the contents of our tea-kettle, and, 
after a little opposition on the part of Muheen Shah, 
we arranged a hunting-party for the morrow. Wo 
set out about sunrise ; a dozen of us on horseback, 
as many more men on foot, and all the lads of the 
khail, with some fifteen greyhounds and sheep-dogs. 
Syud Daoud took up firesh foot-marks of the hyena 
near the carcass of the donkey, and with the assist- 
ance of two or three other experienced men, tracked 
the animal a distance of four miles to some largo 
ravines. Here they lost the foot-marks, the track 
being crossed by several others, and the ground 
being too hard to receive more than a faint im- 
pression ; but after much searching, what with his 
clear sight, and his knowledge of the different dens 
in these ravines, Syud Daoud followed a track to a 
hole in the side of a bank, in which he decided that 
the animal, being gorged, had betaken itself to 
rest. 

A semicircle was accordingly formed before tlio 
hole, two or three who had swords unsheathing thorn, 
and the boys standing fearlessly by them with stones 
and sticks, or holding back the yelling dogs. Syud 
Daoud ordered us to be as quiet as possible, in order 
that he might go into the den and tie the beast ; but 
the hyena, alarmed at the barking of the dogs, came 
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out upon us unexpectedly, throwing over a man who 
stood guard at the entrance with his sword. The 
boys, without the least appearance of fear, shouted 
and screamed, while they rained blows upon the 
brute’s back with sticks and stones, the swordsmen 
every now and then making a cut at his hide, and 
they altogether so worried and confounded the animal, 
that after running up and down the rank without at- 
tempting to attack any body, he turned short and 
scrambled up the bank, rolled himself down on the 
other side, and set off at a long canter across a plaiji. 
It was some time before we could get our horses 
round, so that the hyena got a good start j he gave 
us a gallop of three miles, the greyhounds running 
alongside of the beast without being able to hold him, 
and he occasionally sidling his unwieldy body to the 
right or left to snap at them. At last the beast got 
into raviny ground, and wo lost him 5 vSyud D;ioud 
said that he would not now stop till ho reached a 
place some miles distant, so that wo should not get 
him that day, and as his word was law on such mat. 
tors, we returned home. 

I mentioned that it was at first proposed to tie the 
hyena in his den. It appears a dangerous proceed- 
ing, but, according to the accounts of those people, it 
is not so for a man who has strength and coolness, 
for the hyena, though a savage beast, is easily fright- 
ened, and Syud Daoud was said to have tied thi'Cii 
in the course of a day. However it is of course a 
very dangerous undertaking for one who cannot sus. 
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tain great presence of mind, as they testified by men- 
tioning the case of a man who a year or two before 
had died of a bite that he got in a clumsy attempt. 

Syud Daoud himself described to mo the mode of 
tying a hyena in his lair, as follows : — Wljcn," 
said he, “ you have tracked the beast to his den, you 
take a rope with two slip-knots upon it in your riglit 
hand, and with your loft holding a fidt cloak before 
you, you go boldly but quietly in. The animal d(«‘s 
not know what is the nature of the danger, and 
therefore retires to the back of his (Uuij but you 
may always tell where his head is, by tlw* glan; of his 
eyes. You kee]) moving on gradually towards him 
on your knees, and when you ant within distama', 
throw the cloak over his head, dost* with him, anti 
take care that he does not fK'o himself; the. beast i.s 
so frightened that htt cowers back, and, thtmgh he 
may bite the felt, he cannot turn his neck routul tt» 
hurt you, so you quietly feel for his two ftirc legs, 
slip the knots over them, and then with one strong 
pull draw them tight up to the bfwk of his neek anti 
ti(i them there. The beast is now your own, anti 
ytm may do what you like with him. Wts geiu'rally 
take those which wt^ catch home to tin* khail, and 
hunt Ihoin on the plain with bridles in their mouth.’., 
that our dogs may be taught not. I.(» f(‘ar the hrutt's 
when they inei‘t them wiltl.” 

This Syud Dcioiul was a spt'eimen of a eharaeter 
which 1 believe is not uncommon in Aflghauni.staun : 
he eared for nothing but the pleasure of sjwrtiug, anti 
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from morning till night he would be out tracking 
wolves or hyenas, coursing, or hawking. He was 
the idol of the lads of the khail, who thought no 
honom* equal to that of being allowed to accompany 
him on his excursions ; but the elders, though they 
admired his daring, yet regretted that he was so 
engaged with field-sports, since he was of the best 
family, and ought to have been travelling about get- 
ting a good name to the khail, instead of wrestling 
for ever with wild beasts. Muhecn Shah was quite 
pathetic in lamenting his disposition, which he said 
they had in vain attempted to amend : they had mar- 
ried him to the prettiest girl in the khail, in the hope 
of making him more domestic, but all for nothing, for 
he never cared for her, and would persist in being a 
regular junglec, — a wild man. 

Syud Daoud was rather vexed that the hyena had 
escaped us this day, and for the two or three subse- 
quent ones, he was out in the hope of finding and 
bringing the beast in. Some days atler wo had 
marched from Pisheen, a messenger overtook ns at 
Quetta: he was charged with letters f()r difterent 
persons, fmd in one paper was written a mi'ssage 
from kSyud Daoud to me. “ Toll the Sahib that I 
tied the hyena last Thureday, and that, Inshallah, 
wc hunted and killed him at the khail. And t(;ll 
the Sahib to send mo some tea by the first oppor- 
tunity.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Further residence at Pisheen — AlTghaun siipeistitious— Alarm, im<l 
hasty preparations for continuing our journey. 

Pisheen being a centre to so much su))cr.stition, I 
hoped to obtain there a full account of the \ iiignr 
errors of the Affghauns ; but while we wt‘r<‘ at our 
friend’s house, the people wore too busy to attciid t(> 
me, and it was on different occasions during our 
journey that I noted the following sujiorstitions, 
many of which are common to all Mohummudans, 
though their features may be altered in difieriuit 
places, to suit the character of a people, or the pre- 
judice of a sect. 

The Syuds of Pisheen, among their inher«uit su- 
pernatural powers, are believed to poss(‘ss that tif 
exorcising evil demons. Gins, Deovos, &e., in tlie 
various orders which have been assigned to them by 
the devices or the romance of man’s imairlnation. 

These beings are supposed to have propensities 
which induce them to mar the happiness of mortals, 
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and therefore many of the ills and mischances of this 
life are attributed to their evil agency. 

A Gin, as the name denotes, is a spirit, which 
enters into folks’ bodies and possesses them. A 
person who has been thus taken, may be known by 
his foaming at the mouth, and losing the right use of 
himself ; and as the gin usually takes hold of its vic- 
tim’s tongue, and uses it to utter foolish and blas- 
phemous words, when a man speaks in such a manner, 
it is a great sign of his being possessed by a d<»\ il : 
but if thei’C should bo any doubt about a case, re- 
course is to be had to an exorcist, who looks into the 
patient’s eyes, and if they arc reddish, and like a 
cat’s, it is certain that the spirit is there, for the gin 
substitutes its own eyes in the place of its victim’s. 
Then the exorcist conjures the demon, and if it stul)- 
bomly retains its influence, he writes a charm upon 
a piece of paper which he burns under the patient's 
nose, and so causes the spirit to evaporate. 

Sometimes the gin takes possession of the joints 
of a man, like the rheumatism ; but in such case it 
is generally easy to exj)ol him, by putting the afflicted 
person’s fingers in the grasp of a strong man’s hand, 
and pressing them as in a vice, when the gin is 
heard crying out, and requesting that he may be al- 
lowed to depart ; howcvci', when the exorcist has a 
good hold, he is not a wise man if he frees the tor- 
mentor till he swears by Solomoti’s slipper not to 
come again. 

It sometimes happens that the demon is not to be 
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SO easily got rid of, and then the exorcist is obliged 
to light a fire, upon which he places a fiying-pan 
with some clarified butter in it; when the oil is 
heated, the exorcist throws in a charm, by virtue of 
which the gin is made to feel the agonies of flaying, 
and he is shortly heard exclaiming as before. Or he 
may be ejected by burning a charm under the pos- 
sessed person’s nose, as above described. 

This is evidently a Jewish superstition ; and 
either inherited by the Affghauns from (as it is sup- 
posed) their ancestors, the descendants of Israel, or 
borrowed, as so many of the Mohummudan traditions 
and superstitions are, fix)m the Talmud. Josephus, 
in the Eighth Book of his Jewish Antiquities,” 
according to an edition of his works faithfully trans- 
lated out of the Latin and French, by Thomsis 
Lodge, Doctor in Physickc, A.D. lC32, in describ- 
ing the character of Solomon, says, “ Hoc obtained 
also by inspiration the art of magicke for the profit 
and health of men, and the exorcising and casting 
out of deuils, for he deuised ccrtainc incantations, 
whereby the diseased axe cured, and left the methode 
of conjuration in writing, whereby the deuils are en- 
chanted and expelled ; so that never more they dare 
returne ; and this kinde of healing to this day is very 
usual amongst those of our nation. For I saw a cer- 
tainc popular and private man amongst the Hebrewes, 
in the presence of Vespasian, his sonnes, tribunes, 
and other souldiers, that cured divers that were 
possessed. And the manner of his cure was this : 
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he applied to the nose of the Demoniack a ring; 
under the seale whereof was a root of those things 
that Salomon had declared, which drew the deuil out 
of the nostrils of the sicke, as soone as he smelled 
the root : and as soone as the man was falne, he ad- 
jured him never more to returne, intermixing some 
mention of Salomon, and rehearsing those incanta- 
tions that were invented by him.” 

The ability to exorcise mali^ant spirits, which the 
Pisheen Syuds are credited with on account of their 
supposed holy descent, is pretended to, more or less, 
by moollas of all sects ; for in Persia and A%haunis- 
taim, and I imagine in most other parts of the East, 
when a man is afflicted with any disease, or seized 
with a fit or sudden illness, which, from their slender 
knowledge of pathology, the doctors are unable to 
account for by natural causes, he is supposed to be 
labouring under demonomania, and treated accord- 
ingly. The moollas themselves, being for the most 
part ignorant and superstitious, believe much that the 
common people do, and what they may doubt they 
assent to for their profit’s sake, for they live in every 
way upon the ignorance of the vulgar. 

Our excellent fiiiend Moollfi Mohummud at Heraut, 
who certainly was as honest a man as could be met 
with in his class, would not allow me to express my 
doubts on such matters, and assured me that he him- 
self had cured two or three persons in his lifetime. 
One case, he said, had occurred only the year before, 
at his own house in the city. 
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A man whom he had lately cntt'rtainod as a servant, 
fell from the terrace of his house on w’hich he h.id 
gone to sleep, and when he himself, being rou.'.ed by 
the fall, went down into the court, ho fomwl the man 
writhing about in delirium, with eyes like coals. J le 
at a glance saw how the ease stood ; thcrc‘i<)ro, <‘alling 
two or three persons to raise the man and hold him, 
he proceeded to conjure the gin, and, after a hard 
battle of words, succeeded in expelling him, and r<!- 
storing the man to his senses. I vt*nture<l to suggest 
that the man, being a strangc'r, miglit have risen in 
the night, and tumbled over ; but tlu' Auklusmd- 
zudoh scoutetl the* insinuaf hwi. “ Kmi rheh n'up usf'.* 
What inconsiderate words are i hesti ?” said he. “ 'I'he 
man was a man, and not a fool to tak(‘ so little c-are 
of hiniseH'! What el.^e but an e\il spirit eould lune 
possessed him to tumble down several fei‘t ? Be- 
sides, did not I sc(^ tlu; statt* of the man afun* he liad 
fallen ? No, no, friend of mine, hear reason I” 

“If you doubt this, however,” said Moullu Mo- 
hummud, when he had recovered from tli<i heat, iiito 
which defence of his abilities had betrajed liiui, — “if 
you doubt this, how will you neeoimt fltr a ••ireum- 
stauco which, in the knowledge of every one is of 
frecpieut occurwnce? An unh*tt<*r(‘d fellow, who 
can Just r<‘peat ‘ IfmniUrth Intfmaun Irtt/urm,' is 
siuhlenly seized with nobody knows what, ami when 
a moolla is brought, to him, and begins to reeitc the 
Aziinut, h<‘, tliat i.s m»f. he, but the gin, .speaking 
with hia tongue, throws back a ])agt! for u verst‘, and 
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proves himself the best read person of the two I How 
otherwise will you account for this, than by admitting 
that which is true ; that which I tell you ?” 

“ Then, I suppose,” inquired I, “ that if the 
patient be not cured, it is owing to the stupidity of 
the moolla !” — “ Undoubtedly ; without doubt, to a 
certain extent ; a man who has not studied, how can 
he fight a demon ? but if one moollfi. fails, a more 
learned one is sent for, and all measures are tried, 
for some gins are very potent. Once seven moollas 
went to exorcise a gin who had taken possession of a 
man, but he was so zuhherdust (powerful) that they 
could make nothing of him, and at last he got angry, 
and kicked the possessed person’s foot with such 
force against the wall of the room they were sitting 
in, that it gave way, and the roof tumbled in and 
killed them. Nay, nay, Agha 1 you must not oppose 
your doubts to proven facts, Em cheesha mmhoor 
und, these are things known to the world.” 

I remember being gravely told by a Persian at 
Meshed, that sometimes, when a gin lighted upon a 
pereon’s head for the purpose of tormenting him, a 
clever moolla would catch him by the following pro- 
cess : The moolla takes with him an earthen pot, in- 
side of which, when ho has seated the person before 
him, he lights a lamp. He then proceeds to recite an 
Azimut, and, by a judicious application of texts, 
charms the gin from the patient's head into the pot, 
claps a cover on, and, hermetically sealing it with 
flour paste, sends it to some waste place 5 cautioning 
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the bearer not to break the pot, lest the creature 
should not have been destroyed by the light, for gin.^ 
are subject to death as well as mortal men. 

A Deeve is vulgarly considered to differ from a 
gin in respect of his being of somewhat grosser fabric, 
but, strictly speaking, I believe they are creatures of 
the same class, — gin being the Arabic, and deeve the 
Persian word for them. A gin or a deeve can as- 
sume the form of any beast, bird, fish, or fly ; ho can 
take the semblance of a man or woman, of a cloud or 
a hill, in short, of any thing in nature, except that of 
a Nubbee,* or an Imaum. 

There are good as well as bad spirits among tin* 
gins and deeves, and it is said that if one of them 
takes a fancy to a man, he will attend upon him jvs a 
sort of familiar, advise him, and help him to mak(! a 
fortune. There is evidently a great deal of humanity 
about the creatures, for Mohummud o^d(^rcd that the 
flesh nearest to bones of meat should not be eaten, 
but that it should be thrown out for the gins ami 
deeves, whose perquisite it is ; and it is a generally 
received notion, that they are so fond of sweets, that 
towards dusk they come into the bazaars of towns to 
buy them, so disguised that no one would know them 
unless he were a mooUfl, and got an opportunity c)f 
narrowly looking into their eyes. 

It is believed by all Mohummudans, that if a man 
will or can undergo the ordeal of the vlnllah, or forty 
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days’ trial, he may obtain power over all the genii. 
The trial is a very arduous one, for a man desirous 
of submitting himself to it must in the first place be 
a moolla in the strict sense of the term, and he must 
moreover be a moral as well as a learned person. 
Then for the actual ordeal, he must sit for the space 
of forty days within a circle, and satisfy his appetite 
with a few grains of barley and a few drops of water 
daily. His occupation is to be the perusal of the 
Koran and select text-books, and he must be careful 
to perform every religious duty ; for if he neglects 
the least one, or if he moves out of the circle, the 
genii have power to kill or madden him. 

As he approaches the end of his probation, the 
gins and dccves exert themselves to the utmost to 
turn him firom his purpose, coming round his circle 
in horrible shapes h la Freischiitz, in order to fiighten 
him ; but if he keeps a good heart, and his presence 
of mind, their devices cannot hurt him, and on the 
fortieth day they disappear. Then the chief of the 
gins comes, in the guise of a venerable old man, 
perhaps, and with the insidiousness of a pleasing 
conversation endeavours to distract the probationer’s 
attention from his books ; or in the form of a beau- 
tifiil woman tries to lure him into forgetfizlness of a 
duty ; but if he resists such temptations, and finishes 
his course, the head gin comes in his own appearance, 
and swears allegiance to him by the oath of Solomon’s 
slipper, and then the genii, great and small, must 
attend at the call of the worthy mooM to do his 
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bidding, and he may send them all over the world, — - 
to the peak of Demawand, or the pearl banks of the 
sea ; into the heart of the earth, or to the fountain 
of Zuleimat at the north pole, to fetch him a goblet 
of the water of life. 

Among the genii in whose existence the AflPghauns 
believe, must not be forgotten the Peris ; the best 
of whom are imagined to be beautiful creatures with 
forms like light, “ who live in the air on odours,” 
and are the friends and benefactors of mankind. 
They favour those to whom they attach themselves, 
by attending at the birth of their offepring; they 
sooth the children in their infancy, and attend on 
them in after-years as good geniuses, so that it is 
common for the Affghauns to say of a man who 
prospers in life, that he drank fairy’s milk. 

Like the beings of our fairy-land, the Poris are 
not above falling in love with mortals of earth. A 
woman of the Speen Tereen tribe, loved of a Peri, 
was taken away for five months to some fairy rath in 
Ginnistfin, or elf-land, and, when restored, she was 
a “ wise woman,” and had the gift of discovtmng 
where stolen things were, so that people came from 
distances to consult her. 

And I was told of a man then living, named JSau- 
daud, with whom a Peri **Murdn Goal” foil in lov(‘, 
and never left him till he married her. The youth 
had betrothed himself to a girl of his own tribe, and 
had prepared his camels to go and fetch his bridti, 
when Muran Gool assembled a troop of Peris, tlirew 
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over his gay kajavahs and broke them, and thus 
thwarted all his plans whenever he attempted to set 
out ; so that Saudaud, who had turned a deaf ear to 
her entreaties for his love, was worried into a com- 
promise, and agreed to marry both her and his be- 
trothed. Muran Gool cunningly agreed to any terms 
which would put him in her power, and, when he 
had united himself to her, east such a spell upon 
him, that he became blind to his mortal wife, and to 
all the other women of the world, having eyes only 
for herself, his enchantress. 

It is supposed that our word fairy is derived from 
Peri, which, according to the construction of the 
Persian alphabet, may allowably be written Fcri; 
there need scarcely be a doubt about it, for the 
beings whom either word describes are evidently the 
same : 

“ They do wander every^ where. 

Swifter than the moon’a sphere.” 

So that it would scarcely be an exertion for them to 
dance half round the beautiful parts of the earth in a 
night ; and if the hills of Toba be truly such as they 
arc described, without doubt Titania holds her revels 
there ; and her pale orbs arc to be seen on the eme- 
rald swards by the diamond-running streams. 

The Affghauns have great faith in the malignancy 
of an “ evil eye.” I heard of a man so ill-favoured 
in this respect, that another person admiring a stone 
which lay on the ground, he did but look upon it, 
and it flew into a thousand pieces. This beats the 
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gimlet eye! If a horse or other domestic animal 
chances to fall suddenly ill, an AfiFghaun says that 
an evil eye has stricken the beast, and one of these 
people would feel quite uneasy if a stranger looked 
long upon his horse or camel. They do not even 
consider that their own persons are exempt from the 
effects of a banehil look ; and when a child, or, as it 
sometimes happens, a youthful person, begins to feel 
the influence of a disease which for a while had 
“ slept in the blood,” and to decline, they arc apt 
to conceive such a one to be the victim of an evil 
eye. 

The elements, of course, arc taxed by the super- 
stition of this country. It is a Mohummudan tradi- 
tion, that when Cain murdered Abel, the elements 
were disturbed, and now, when a high wind blows 
for three days successively, Affghauns say it is a sign 
that murder has been committed. We witnessed an 
instance of their belief in this sign while we were at 
Pisheen, for it happening to blow very hard during 
three days of our stay, Syud Muheen Shah ventunul 
to assert that “ blood had been shed.” It was a 
very warrantable guess in such disturbed times, and 
it so chanced that, before we left the place, intelli- 
gence was brought that some khan had been put to 
death by the Candahar Sirdars. Muheen Shah’s ex- 
pression was brought to mind, and he got credit for 
his second sight. 

One of their ftmeies about the wind is quite an 
Irish one. They conceive that those little whirlwinds 
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of dust and dried leaves, which spin about in autumn, 
are caused by a gin and his train, or by troops of the 
good people, taking the air, or travelling about on 
their own business ; and they say that a moolla, if he 
bo sufficiently well read in Azimut, may make 
money by watching them ; provided always that he 
be both poor and honest. 

Holding in his hand a })aper, on which is written 
an account of his good works, and a slight statement 
of his necessities, the nionlla goes to a plain where he 
is likely to meet with such w'hirlwiiids, and standing 
patiently till (,no is passing him, throws his paper 
into it, and on the spot finds it transmuted into a 
heap of money. Should a man fail in such an attempt 
to enrich himsclfi he must not blame the good i)eople, 
but return home, and study to ac<^ui^t^ what is defi- 
cient in his learning or honesty. 

Moreover, it is not to bo doubted, that if a man 
who succeeded in making money of his chann, were 
to take a dried leaf from one of these fairy whirlwinds, 
and fasten it on the skin of his stomach, lus might 
cat and drink without being surfeited, until it pleased 
him to to take it off again. What would not an 
English alderman giv'o for the knowledge of such a 
secret ? 

The Affghauns share with other Mohummudans 
the superstition bequeathed to them by their prophet 
concerning the Lailut-ooUcvdr, or the “ night of 
power,” — ^the anniversary of the night on which th(5 
Koran is supposed to have been sent from High to 
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the lowest heaven. In the Kor^n itself, this night is 
declared to be “ better than a thousand months. 
Therein do the angels descend, and the spirit of 
Gabriel also, by the permission of their Lord, with 
His decrees concerning every matter. It is peace 
to the rising of the mom.” 

The Leilut-ooUlcudr falls in the month of Rama- 
zan, but the Mohummudan doctors differ in their 
opinions concerning its occurrence, some thinking 
that it falls either on the 15 th, l6th, or 17th of the 
month, others being for the 21st, 22nd, and 23 rd, 
and others again for the 27th, 28 th, or 29th ; but 
they are all agreed that in the month there is on(j 
night, and in that night one hour, in the which every 
prayer, every wish of the heart offered up, will find 
acceptance in heaven ; so that even if a fakecr should 
petition to be made an emperor, his desire would be 
granted. Happy is one of the faithful esteemed 
whose fate it is to die on the blessed night. 

It is not thought that the dead reappear to mortal 
beings, except in dreams ; but the souls of the de- 
parted are believed to revisit their earthly homes, 
for love of those whom they left ; at first often, but 
gradually making their visits more like angels’, — “ few 
and far between.” 

The Affghauns set great store upon dreams, csj)o- 
cially those of reputed holy persons, such as the 
Syuds of Pisheen ; for they conceive that the visions 
of such men are prompted by intelligencci superior to 
that of mortals, and it is common for a man to ask a 
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Pislieon Synd to dream a, dream for him. They 
imagine tliat the p])irits of the departed appear to 
them in visions. Syud iMuheen Shah, twice <luring 
the time that we were with him, pretended to have 
been visited by the shade of his elder brother, who 
enjoyed a saintly reputation while in the land of the 
living. 

On neither occasion could I determine whether 
our friend was shamming, or whether he was suffer- 
ing fhjm a sort of nightmare, or waking dream, 
catised by bis having bj’ooded uptm a superstitiou.s 
belief of Ids brother's and hi.s own supernatural en- 
dowments. Th(5 first time that he was scizc’d in this 
niauner was in the night ; he awoke ns as we wore 
all sl(K‘ping near (jaeh other, by moaning and speak- 
ing thickly every now and then, heaving his breast 
in a manner that induced us to think that he was in 
a fit j hut when one of our party would liavo shaken 
him, ho wjis forbidden to do so by the Syud’s people, 
who sai<l that the Shah wsis and was on 

no account to be disturht'd. lie ap})earcd really un- 
well, and much d(*pi*cssed in spirits, for the next two 
days, which induced nu! to think that lie had been 
worked uj)on by his imagination} but iny friend 
Karaumut Ali insisted upon it that it was a scene 
which he got up peritMlically, for the purpose of 
keeping up his n^putation. 

Another custom which the Affghauns have in 
common with all followei’s of Islam, is that of w<‘l- 
coming the msw moon, when tluiy ofFm* a prayer to God 
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to keep them from sin during the month of its con- 
tinuance, and to dispose their hearts to his service. 
They pray God to preserve the moon from eclipse, 
and to cause its light to shine prosperously on them- 
selves, their relations and friends, on the faithftil, and 
on all just men in authority ; after which they ex- 
change good wishes — “ May this month be a fortu- 
nate one to you,” &c. 

And I may mention another of their customs, 
which appears to have prevailed in all the East from 
time immemorial ; though the Mohummudans, having 
adopted it, for the most part maintain that it was 
instituted by the founder of their sect, or by tbo 
Imaums who succeeded him. When a person is very 
ill, his friends release birds from their cages, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the mercy of God. Freedom 
from bondage, they say, is life j and they hope that 
as they release the bird’s soul from the bitterness of 
its captivity, so the sick person’s soul will be merci- 
fully let free from the pains of its siekness. 

To return to our journal. — We had been five 
days in Pisheen, when our host came with a face of 
much anxiety to say, that four of the Hakims’ men 
had arrived at the khail to demand us, insisting upon 
it that we were Jews, whom Muheen Shah had smug- 
gled past the police-station, and desiring that he 
should accompany all our party to the presence of 
Abdoollah Khan. He and his friends, the Shah siiid, 
had protested that we were Indian pilgihns, who had 
remained but one day at the khail; therefore we 
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must strike our tent, and into ln« house, and on 
no account show ourselves ontsi<ie his court, when 
Inshallah, and by virtue of his (eternal) bnkitf, he 
would arrange matters properly. 

In the evening our friend came to say that all was 
going on well ; that the men would remain that night 
to be his guests, and sleep in the mostjue ; that they 
did not suspect our presences and that they had 
opened a negotiation about his not returning with 
them, the tenns of which woiiltl bn discussed at 
hdsurc, and, he had little doubt, be satisiiietorily 
arranged. 

In effect, he did induce tlm men to de{)art early on 
the morrow, by using an argument exactly suited to 
their uudemtandiugs ; — that it was better their bellies 
should be filh‘d with a litths than tlunr master’s but 
indifferently satisli(i(l with much ; bc'tter they, their 
wives, families, and household stock, should gain th<^ 
good wishes ol‘a Peorkhaneh of SIuuhH'zye, by mak- 
ing a pro})(!r excuse for him, than that they should 
draw his ill-will uj«>u tiicmsebiss, by causing him to 
delay his departimj, and suffer loss. 

He swore, and I hclicv<* got a friend or two to 
hack his oath, that we wend ndian liadjees, who had 
gone on to Quetta ; and assuring flu* myrmidons that 
they might tell their master htj had also marche<l that 
way, since he certainly would do so on tlu* morrow, 
ho bribed, blessed, and dismissed them ; (jsteeming a 
false oath in such a ease n<i mon* perjury, than justi- 
fiable homicide murder. “ Khoda 'raullah,” said he, 
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“ knows that I have never said a crooked word to 
take any man at disadvantage, but an oath to escape 
such an oppressor as Abdoollah Khan is icajib 
(incumbent).” 

An apology for my Mend’s ethical imperfections 
must be borrowed from the one, which he made for 
the men whom he had been obliged to bribe. The 
fault, ho argued, lay less in the men than in tlu'ir 
master: where govemoi's were cruel oppressors, 
their servants would, of course, be rogues, and a man 
must do the best he could for himself when thrown 
into such society. Abdoollah Khan was a man-eaii’r, 
who was not guided by a single just principle ; who 
had no regai’d for Syuds whom kings thought it an 
honour to have seated by them ; anti who otideutly 
being a person altogether without rt'ligiou, tli‘s(‘i’vt‘(l 
to be treated as a man worse than a kaulir. 

I am beginning to fear that some uneharitabhi 
reader may be condemning us for having passively 
suffered ourselves to bo benefited by such roguerit*H ; 
but really, interference to prevent them would have 
been an act little short of “/efo de se.” Now, ha\ ing 
made an apology for myself and my iellow-travtdler 
Karaumut Ali, I may continue that for Muhoen 
Shah, whose private character, like that of any oth(*r 
gi-cat man in a peculiar situation, must not be judged 
by his public actions. The state of sociely in thes<j 
countries is such, that however much \irtue may be 
admired in the abstract, it is thought iuj])rudont 
generally to practise it. A wise parent gives his sou 
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a sort of Janus education, telling him of a few virtues, 
but initiating him into the mysteries of every vice, 
in order that he may be a match for his demoralized 
neighbours ; and thus nearly every person com- 
mences life prepared to be faithful to his iriends, 
and an honest man or rogue to the world as 
may be. 

For the Persian and the Lahoree I need not offer 
apolog)’', since they assured me that none was neces- 
sary. To prove their words, they quoted a favourite 
Sheah text, that Huzrut Ibrahim forswore himself to 
Pharaoh ; and when I remarked that he manifestly 
sinned in doing so, they replied, “ Forbid that they 
should say a Nubbee was guilty of sin.” 

Wq felt much relieved when Abdoollah Khan’s 
men had taken themselves away, for we could an- 
ticipahj no favourable result from an interview with 
such a person. It would have been difficult to pre- 
vent his discovering me to be a European ; and if he 
had done so, ho in all probability would have taken 
me with him to Candahar, whither he had just been 
called by the rebel Sirdars, in order to lend his aid 
to their preparations to oppose Shah Kamraun. 
And had I assumed the character of an Armenian, 
I should have exposed myself to much ill-treatment, 
for Abdoollah Khan had the character of never 
allowing an unbeliever to pass until he had extorted 
all he could from him, and some of his modes of 
torture were described, which it was quite painful 
to think about. The mildest of his “ tender mercies” 
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were, we were told, putting stones under a man’s 
armpits, and then pressing his arms to his sides, or 
laying a man on his back, and gradually placing 
weights upon his belly, until unendurable agony 
forced money or life out of him. 

All infidels travelling through AfPghaunistaun, 
would be glad to pay the poll-tax regulated accord- 
ing to the Shirra, if that were all ; but, in the dis- 
turbed state of the country, every true believer 
demands it ; and as the kaufir gets no receipt for his 
money, and his oath is of no value whatever, he 
must pay so long as he has money, and when it is 
all gone, accept the martyrdom of abuse and 
blows. 

Jews make their way best, for they have some pro- 
pensities in common with Mohummudans, while they 
affect poverty, and bear up against the injuiy which 
is their portion, better than any other people in the 
world. But a Hindoo whose fate brings him this way, 
travels at the risk of the worst treatment. As no 
disguise would serve him, he does not assume one, 
but pays the leader of a kafilah for his protection on 
the road, and endeavours either to make a circuit 
round police-stations, or to bribe the officers} but 
sometimes he is caught tripping, or he cannot bribe 
high enough, and then, if he is taken before a man 
dressed in a little brief authority, Abdoollah Khan 
for instance, but little mercy is shown him } for all 
his tribe are reputed to be moneyed men, and if 
torture should fail to wring a black coin from him, 
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they would mei’oly think that they had troubled 
themselves to no pui'pose. "WTiat treatment could 
be too bad for such an usurious, and in every way 
abominable idolater? 

Hitherto Syud Muheeu Shah’s protection had 
shielded us, but he honestly confessed that although 
his hukM had never failed to do great things for 
him, he could not answer for the conduct of a man 
who lived upon the bread of oppxvssion, and who, 
since he did not fear God, could have but little 
regard for the holiest of men. 

There arc still parts of this country, the inha- 
bitants of which retain their savage independence, 
but wherever the influence of any government ex- 
tends, opj>ression is looked for as a matter of course, 
and a man in authority may, without much scandal, 
exercise it to a certain extent, by virtue of his 
office ; it being an understood point between him 
and his subjects, that he is to extort, and they to 
withhold, as much fis they mutually can by (»rdin?uy 
means 5 so that when a man is really notorious as an 
extortioner, ho must needs b(i a monster of inuiuity. 
Abdoollah Khan was in the enjoyment ofi I should 
think, as bad a name as could well be given to a 
man ; hfs countrymen said that he must have been 
suckled by a devil. The following anecdote, which 
is related of his former life, says much for the cruel 
cunning of his disjxisition, and shows also how easily 
an c^istcrn des])ut can raise the wind. 

When Mohummud Axcem Khan (brother to the 
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famed Affghaun Vuzeer Futteh Khan) was governor 
in Cashmere, Abdoollah Khan, who attended at his 
court, offered to give him eight thousand rupees for 
all the wind that blew over Cashmere. The gover- 
nor, reasoning like Mertoun, that “ since every- 
thing in the universe is bought and sold, the wind 
should not be excepted if a purchaser can be 
found" — and partner, no doubt, in the villany that 
followed, — accepted the offer, and permitted Ab- 
dooUah Khan to issue a proclamation, warning all 
people that he had bought the wind of Cashmere, 
and threatening to punish any one who should 
winnow his grain, or in any other way use it without 
his permission. The order at first excited amuse- 
ment, but when the governor, who had affected to 
think it a joke, said that he had been taken advan- 
tage of, but that he must be as good as his word, 
and allowed Abdoollah Khan severely to fine those 
who even presumed to fly a pigeon without purcha- 
sing his licence, the purport of the bargain was 
understood. The Cashmerians had been too long 
familiar with oppression not to know the only means 
of lightening its chains, and they subscribed a large 
sum of money to induce Abdoollah Khan to allow 
“ the wind of heaven” to blow freely on them again, 
the governor promising that such another simjU 
should not be put upon it. 

The first thing that Muhecn Shah did after the 
departure of the Hakim’s men was, to send advice to 
all horse-dealers in the valley that he was about to 
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Start immediately. Several merchants had assem- 
bled in order to travel under his protection, knowing 
that his influence as Peerkhaneh of Shadeezye would 
greatly protect them, both on the road through their 
own disturbed country, and through Bcloochistaun, 
and as they had for some days awaited his summons, 
they came at once to Shadeezye, in order to make a 
fortunate start together. 

The night before our departure, we w’cnt with 
Muhecn Shah to dine with a Syud who was, in every 
sense of the word, the greatest man in the khail. 
He had a dozen children, and a groat many sheep, 
and was so fat, that a Turkish lady might have en- 
vied him as he sat at the head of his hearth, a semi- 
circle of fine sons standing respectfully about him, 
and seated by his side his pet child, a little rosy- 
faced boy, whose mother had thought to increase tlie 
effect of his large black eyes by streaking them with 
soormch. 

Our host’s house was one of the best, its thick 
mud walls being roofed over with large beams. We 
sat in a large mud-washed room, near the head of 
which was a hole confining a wood fire. The two 
eldest boys went round to pour water on our hands, 
and a stout negro lad and girl brought in two smok- 
ing bowls of fowl-soup and boiled rice. vSuch fare was 
not to be despised, and we fed, like Major Dalgetty 
in anticipation of several days indifferent living. 

As all the company understood Persian, we con- 
versed at our ease. They talked of the dangers of 
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our road onward, cs-pccially of lljat wliirh w.’k rn Ito 
dreaded in the elose dtdilu of liolaiui, in uhioli the 
savage Cawkei's had nitirdorcd limi<!r<'do of travdlrrs; 
and they ivlated an(‘<‘d<tle.- of the inaiiy difforcid 
clans of this tribes sojiie (tf uhich uero spoken ol‘ a-, 
wild but not hafl people, while others wen* di’M-rihed 
as regular Anfliropophifi;!. 

I noted a story about one lladjec Khan, a < awker 
chief, who retiring from court to elwell auioiig his 
tribe, took with him a small t(‘ut. This at first t-x- 
cited the wonder of the men of his elau, hut when 
they saw what use wius nuuleof it, they nert* seainla- 
lizcdat such effeminacy and (*\fra\agance, and steal- 
ing the teJit, cut it up for shirting. 

Of some men of om; of tlu* ntore U'roeion-. elan- it 
WHS told, that they uinrder<*d a traveller lltr the .-ake 
of what they thought was a silver howl, Imt linding 
it to be made of pewteu', they iiupreeatevl ath«in><aud 
curses upon the uufortunsite man who luul owuevl it, 
for giving them so much useless troubhi. 

After dinner the hoys stood out, and <Iaue<>(l tin* 
Attun for our amusement, the ut'gnjcs standing to. 
gethcr, with tlieir thiek lips apart, griuuing their 
delight. Wo spent an hour more in pleasant eon- 
versation, and then rotirtnl to preparv! li>r llu; mor- 
row’s journey. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


March from Pishecn to Qiirttn, and halt there — Ptr-onal 
Blood — Peu<lh — Custom of Tr}^linl;; 


Nov. 21. — AI)out ton oVlock in tho nuirniii^, flu; 
morcliants boing all ready to .start, they asMoinhlod 
in front of the khail. The horses \v(‘r(‘ hsl out li}’ 
the families of those ainon^ tin* Syiuls who o^^ insl 
them, gaily trapped with coloured beads and ribl)on.s, 
and charms innumerable, to k<iop them from evil 
and all a(!cid(5nt mi t,ho road, and ensure a sju'edy 
and good sale to “some Rajah, Inshallah !’* in 11 in- 
doostiin. The young women did not come near the 
men, hut grouped at a little distance ; while tlw! eldi'r 
dames took the privileges of their years, and came 
among their relatives, to nuterate charges about the 
sum that was to l>c got liir a favourite hors<;, and the 
chintz or kimeob that was to be brought back with 
part of the money. It was a not-to-bc-forgottcu 
scene. 

Two mounds of earth had been raised at a little 
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distance from each other, and on these stood two 
elders of the khail, each holding an end of a long 
scarf, in the centre of which was tied a Koran. Un- 
der this the horses were led off in succession, the 
friends of the owner of each animal ejaculating a 
“good luck” for him as it passed muh'r the sacrod 
volume ; and when all this was over, the men em- 
braced each other, or went into their harems ibr a 
last farewell. Our most particular friends among 
the boys, insisted upon stuffing our shulwars with 
raisins and little cakes fried in oil, assuring us that 
it was lucky to start on a journey with sweets in 
pocket. 

Lastly, Syud Muheen Shah standing in th<^ c<mtre 
of the crowd, solemnly begged (iodV blessing on 
the journey, and a speedy and ha{»py r(‘turn <o tlu*ir 
homes, after which wc mounhsl our horstis and nxh* 
away. One or two old women fbllow(‘d to pour 
water after us, a custom similar to, and as efficacious 
as, that of throwing an old .shoe, and rtdatives shouttsl 
their last words to each other as long as w<^ w«*r(' 
within hearing — “ Adi(;u, my lifii ! I liav<i suri'cn- 
dered you into God’s keeping I” “ Inshallah! Jn^h- 
allahl God preserve you from calamity, ami give 
inertiaso to your store, and grant that wts may soon 
see your face where your hack now is ! A<li<‘U ! and 
may the great God preserve you!” 

We marelied between nooji and Mui.s<*t a distance 
of sixte<jn miles to 'L'rkha Oh<i, a small kahreexe of 
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bad water on the other side of the Ajrum hills. Our 
road was over a plain, which appeared barren to my 
eye, but on which, notwithstanding, many sheep 
were browsing. In the evening we were introduced 
to several of Syud Muheen’s connexions, and to 
many other merchants, not .Syuds, who nearly all 
volunteered intimacy with me, addressing mo in 
broken Persian or Hindoo.stancc*, and telling mo that 
they were intimate friends of Elpistinc Sahib, — and 
I had tlie misfortune of being the lion of the evening 
to those w'ho had not seen a Frangec. 

I now heard many wonderful stories related of 
Mr. Eljihinstonc and the English gentlemen who ac- 
companied the British mission to Shah Shoojah ; — ^liow 
they shot birds on the wing, and understood the art 
of keemia,* and how they did and said various ad- 
mirable things. One said tliat Mr. Elphinstone had 
a telescope, with which, by some magic contrivance, 
a man might see what was passing on the other si(hi 
of a mountain. And a second declared that Mi*. 
Elphinstone was a tSoonnt‘t>, or at least that, in con- 
versation with some khan who was ([Uote<l, he liad 
said sufficient in praise of their .sect to show that he 
inclined to it. They spoke of Mr. Elphinstone with 
the esteem, and I may say affection, with which all 
Affghauns use his name, protesting that he was a 
She Ashrof , — a real gentleman, and as full of under- 
standing as generosity ; though they confessed they 
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could not conceive why he had troubled himself so 
much about their hills and valleys, if he did not mean 
to come and take them. 

I found that as far as professions went I might 
now count many friends ; and if not very sincere 
ones, at least merry acquaintances tor the time being. 
“ You are for Bombay, of course,” said one. “ Insli- 
allah ! we will take you there safely, and then you 
shall sell all our hoi-scs to your friends. If yem want 
a horse yourself, take that long-tailed gray, and ])ay 
me when you got to Bombay ; or if you do not like 
mine, take fcjyud Azccz’s colt with tlu^ thin tail, 
which you can cut off as your countrymen do — a 
sally which was received with shouts of laughfor. 
“ By your soul I am s])caking the truth,” a<ldc<l h<‘, 
affecting to think that some doubte<l what he sai<l ; 
“ by the life of your son ! by the vhar yur* I swear 
to you that some of the Inglis cut off their horses’ 
tails as short as my thumb — and a second bui’st of 
merriment lewarded his wit. 

Among Syud Muheen’s ndatives was a slight, re- 
solute-looking young Syu<l, who j)rid(‘d himself upon 
being a perfect Sahib Shumseer, or masfer of tlie 
sword. He boasted that he c.ould cut off a ram’s 
head with a single blow, and hint(‘d, moreov(‘r, that 
he could cat the best part of the animal afterwards j f<)r 
in the east it is considere<l that a great h(*ro must of 
necessity be a great eater. A Imn-cnUir is a term 

* The Four FriciKlb” — tlu* given hy Soonii<*(\s t<i tlit* firat four 
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for a distinguished man of war, signifying, doubtless, 
a man strong enough to kill a lion and eat him. 
The great hero Roostura devoured a wild ass to the 
very marrow ; and to come down to warriors of later 
years. Nadir Shah, it is said, could (‘at a lamb stuffed 
with almonds. It is true that the Persian cuiKjueror 
owed his death to the consequences of indigestion, 
but ho was nevertheless a great ht‘ro, and had he 
been allow'cd to live* on, would ])robably have added 
another bright pag«i to t.h(‘ history of his w'ars. 

The young Syud just iiK'ntioned, showing 
me his w'orjiM's one afternoon, vaunted that few 
men w’ould like? to cross swords with him, tw<> 
having tric'd the experiment somewhat to their 
cost. This vjiin ass£?rtion was confirmed by 
others, who added, that the young man had so se- 
verely wounded his last antagonist, as nearly to entail 
a blood-feud upon Uimself, since bad be killed his 
C'uemy, the neari'st of kin would “ never have left 
him.” 1 .at difK'rcut timi's beard many anecdote's of 
Aflgliaim blood-feuds ; some of the des(!ri])tioiis 
f(>reil)ly reminded mo of the bitter enmities that wc 
x'Oiid of in the old storit's of the Scottish highlandei-s. 
l^'cw Affgbauns but have a tale of this sort to I'cilato, 
and the narrators always seemed to enjoy a fi(',reo 
pleasure in detailing bow such a one watched fiir and 
dissembled with his cuciuy, until he gained an op- 
portunity of comphiting his veng(janeo. 

Ilcvcngc for blood is, with an Affgliaun, a duty 
which is rendered sacred by long custom, and 
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sanctioned by his religion. If immediate opportunity 
of retaliation should not present itself, a man will 
dodge his foe for years, with the cruel purpose ever 
uppermost in his thoughts, using every cunning and 
treacherous artifice to entrap or lull him into con- 
fidence, and thinking it no shame to attack him in a 
defenceless state. The public leave men to settle 
their own quarrels, not interfering excci)t, pcrha})s, 
in the case of a long-cherished feud between families 
which affects the interests of the community j and 
then they induce the man whose turn it is to re- 
taliate, to accept the price of blood. 

A friend told me that he was once in the bazaar 
of the city of Candahar in broad day, when a Ghilgie 
Affghaun, meeting a man with whom he had a blood- 
feud, suddenly drew his sword and killed him with a 
blow across the head, then escaping to the gate of the 
city, mounted his horse and fled ; no relative wjis by, 
and strangers did not feel themselves called upon to stop 
the murderer. Another person told me that a noble- 
man with whom he was connected (one Arabkhan 
Allekkozye) having come to Candahar from his 
neighbouring village of Taubeen, had very nearly 
been murdered while in a public bath of the city ; his 
servants and a barber having only just time to throw 
themselves between him and an enemy who had 
thought to' take him unawares. 

Moolla Mohummud, our lleraut friend, told me 
the following story, the circumstances of which he 
said he could vouch for, as they occuri’cd in a house 
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which was close to one that he formerly lived in at 
Candaliar, the females of which were intimate with 
his own. A Doorraunec of the neighbourhood of 
Candahai*, had a blood-feud with a young man whom 
he had long vainly watched, in the hope of finding 
him off his guard. At last he heard that his enemy 
had sent sweetmeats to the house of a resident of 
Candahai’, as a preliminary to espousing his daughter, 
upon which he left his village, and came ]>rivatcly into 
the city. The Affghauns, as before mentioned, have 
a custom called Naumzaud JJazoc, (trysting) — the 
lover being secretly admitted to interviews with his 
mistress, which frequently last until a late, hour in the 
night. The avenger watched in vain for an op- 
portunity, till the very night before the wedding, 
when he gained access to a court adjoining tha( of 
the house in which the girl lived, and boring a hole 
through a wall, lay in wait there with hi.^ matchlock. 
In the evening the lover came as usual to tiyst ; ho 
he had that day sent the customary presemt (jf the, 
bridal dress and ornaments, l)ut his lu'frothed 
“ through modesty had declined examining them be- 
fore all her female accpiaintaiKie,” and when the young 
man asked if she approved of her trouss!<‘au, the 
mother explained this, and called her away to look at 
it then. Tliis was late in the night j the moment 
she went out, the blood avcng(>r took aim at his 
victim as he sat on a low couch, and in perhaj)s (he 
happiest moment of his life, shot him dead. 
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22nd.— From Terkha Oba wo marched twenty 
miles to the town of Quetta; the I'oute taking’ us thrccj 
miles across a narrow valley to a low range of hills run- 
ning nearly paa'allel to Ajrum, called Musailangh, two 
miles over and through them, and then fifteen miles 
across a plain to Quetta. Twelve miles on the road 
we crossed the Shadeezye lora on its way from Ser-e- 
aub, and seven miles beyond, a smaller stream tribuf ary 
to it. Five miles from Quetta, we passed through a 
village of forty houses, and in several directions wo 
viewed small forts and artificial water-coui'scs. Wo 
ended our march in the afternoon, and the horses 
being picketed on a ^dain spot near the town, the 
merchants went to pay their respects to the n-o- 
vemor. 

Quetta, the petty capital of the Beloochi! ])roviin:e 
of Shaul, is a town of four hundrctl small fiat-i-ooHul 
houses of one story each, surrounded l>y a thin tnml 
wall, in which there arc four gates. The rosidimec, 
or as he himself was pleased to term it, the citadel, of 
the Hakim who i-ules here on the part of th<‘ Khan 
of Kelaut-e-Nussccr, is built on a high inouiul 
inside, so that when his orders arc shouted thei-o, 
they may be heard all over the town. The residents 
are Affghauns, Belooches, and Hindoos. The latter, 
who may amount to a fourth of the po])ulation, are 
all engaged in trade, which is more considerable Hum 
a stranger would be apt to imagine from tins ajipear- 
ance of the place. 

Kafilahs to and from llituloosfiiu ])asH this way. 
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taking horses, dried fruits, and the ff‘\v export^ of 
Heraut and Candahar, such as assafu'tida, saffron, 
&e„ and bringing back indigo, leather, Engli.-.h and 
Indian cloths and chintz(is, spices, sugar, &c. 'I’he 
horses are neai’ly all marched down through IJeloo- 
chistaun and Sindo to the sea-coast, wher<; they are 
shipped for Bombay; and if they find sjH'cdy ^ale 
for their animals there, the merchants usually ivturn 
home by the same route. 

Quetta is also a rendezvous for merchants who, 
not liking to undertake long voyages, meet those! 
who are on their return, and purchase a gross of 
goods which they retail among th(‘ir own country- 
men ; while those who arrive from their journeys, are 
not sorry to take some days’ rest here. Qn tins 
whole, Quetta is a town of some imimrtance, and w(‘n‘ 
the country settled, and the roads from the different 
quarters opened to a regular trade, it could hardly 
lail to become! a large* ])lactc, seeing that the* soil of 
the province is good, anel watei* abuuelaut in the hills 
which enclose it. 

The town efi* Que>tta, or as it is vulgarly calle*el 
Quote, is situated at the head oi‘ a line valle'y e'ight 
miles in breaelth. Eight mile's north-nea'th-oast of 
the town is the peak of Tukkatoo ; it is in a high 
range of me>untains, which, commencing abruptly six 
miles to the west e>f it, run easterly to the! Indus. 
'J'ho Tukkatoe) range is crossed by ane)thcr ve'iy high 
eme, called IJmbar, which eomos up north by e*a>l, 
and which I coueedve holds nearly the same! esiurse! 
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for many miles beyond. A branch comes to it from 
the Khojeh Amraun range, north-east in a bend 
across the valley, sepai*ating (as I understood) Pishecn 
from Burshore. Parallel to the Umbar range, is one 
of equal altitude called Jingccr or Zunjeci’a, of which 
I shall make further mention presently. The cli- 
mate of this place is said to be a fine one ; during 
the nine days of our stay, the thermometer varied no 
more than half a point above or below temperate ; wo 
had a clear Italian sky and a cool wind in the day- 
time, while at night it was so cold that we were glad 
to sleep with our heads under our blankets. 

We were detained nine days at Quetta. 'Fhc 
merchants had duty to pay on their horses, and ac- 
counts to settle with debtors and creditors who met 
them here ; all mattere which required much <liseus- 
sion. At daybreak you might sec the men rise one 
after the other from under the rugs they had covered 
themselves with, throw their indescribably dirty skiu- 
cloaks over their dirty under garments, perform their 
ablutions, and say their prayers, and then got toge- 
ther in circles, and wrangle for two or three consecu- 
tive hours. It was amusing to observe a party llms 
engaged, for when the speakers became inter(‘ste<l 
upon a subject, they declaimed in the most iinj)as- 
sioned manner, giving effect to their words by vehe- 
ment and in many instances very aj)propriat<j g(js- 
turcs. 

I saw but few bonds given; the Hindoos, of course, 
did not fail to demand them, but in their dealings 
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with each other, the Affghaun merchants did no 
more than strike hands in the presence of witnesses j 
a man buying a horse, or borrowing a sum in cash, 
and promising to pay so much at a given time, or on 
his return, whenever it might be ; and I afterwards 
remarked, that few of those with whom we travelled 
took any account of the money they spent, further 
than that between such and such a place they had 
expended so many ducats. 

These merchants can profit but little on the sale 
of such horses as they import into Hindoostan. 
h^ormorly they brought down valuable stallions brt'd 
from Toorkmun stock, but now tlu'y cannot obtain 
sufficiently high prices in India to lUcike it worth 
their while to purchase many such, and those \vlii(*h 
they trade in are for the most part bred in th(‘ir 
own khails. About six hundred tolerably good 
horses annualfy pass Quetta ; a fi'W of the best are 
purchased by the Hyderabad Ameers, and tlio r(*st 
arc shipped for Bombay. 

With every party of merchants there is one horse 
priced at a lac of rupees j declared to be the vmy 
brother of the famed steed which Tippoo bahib 
purchased for that sum. Our lac-of-rup(ie horse was 
a tall roaring stallion, light brown, with white legs 
and forehead, and a back as long as an alligator’s. 
He was dressed out with beads and amulets, and 
smarter body-cloths than the rest, and had the 
honour always to lead the march. The great merit 
of this animal lay in his paces, for he was perfectly 
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trained to step and prance, and he ambled so fast, 
that a great man seated on him might glide along 
with ease and dignity, while his retinue, on their 
sorry steeds, kicked up the dust behind him at a 
canter. I afterwards heard that one of the Aiiieers 
bought the beast for three thousand rupees. 

There were not fifty really good horses among 
the four hundred that we had with us, and considiu*- 
ing the duties the merchants had to pay on the 
road, deaths, accidents, expense of shipping, and 
cost of long keeping, I question whether many were 
not losers on the whole. They said, indeed, tluy 
did not calculate their profit upon the sale of their 
horses, but upon the goods which they should bring 
back with them from Indisu Tluiy assured me, 
with a laugh at th(! expense of my countiynien, that 
at Bombay, the Bussorjib merchants purchased souu' 
of their horses lor four and five hundred rupees eacdi, 
and sold them to the English gentlemen as Arabs 
for three times as much money. 

Some of the horses were very rips, but their 
masters had a great idea of their value, and probably 
felt very much aftronted when th<;y were <»ilerod 
trifling prices for them in India. 'I'here was a man 
of our party who had three such animals ; wc pm-ted 
firom him at Shikaiporc, and I saw him about four- 
teen months afterwards in Calcutta : ho had mareluid 
down to the sca-coast, and takem ship fbj- Bombay, 
whence he went to Mangalore, across the country to 
Bangalore, on to Madras, and tlumce along tlie s(5a- 
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coast vid Cuttak to Calcutta ; as he said, here and 
there “ scllinj^ a horse for nothing, that he might 
cat the proceeds.” His third horse had died just 
after he reached Calcutta, and ho brought me tht; 
tail as a present, begging me for old acquaintance 
sake to give him a trifle to help him home again. 
It was a ease of Nnsseh h'amiff, he said, and he 
might have better luck another time : — “ Khire ! 
Khoda kiu'cem deh !” “ All’s for the be^t !” — 

“ God is beneficent.” 

Jellal Khan, the Uakim, was a Bclooehe who had 
lately been a horse-dealer, and some of the mer- 
chants therefore expected to be indulgently taxed ; 
but Muheen Shah shook his head at the idea, and 
seemed to think that the govemor’s being “ York- 
shire too,” was just the roa.son why they should not 
be able to talk him over. His opinion ])roved to be 
a just one, for after two or three days’ hard discussion, 
the merchants found that their old pleas of hard 
times, &c., and their threats of not coming this 
road again, w<;re wasted on a man who had been 
using them himself for several yeai*s, and they a<!- 
cordingly detenniued to pay the usual sum of half 
a ducat upon each horse, and to continue their 
journey. 

But even this resolution did not suit the gover- 
nor, for ho had grain to sell, which they must netuls 
buy as long as he could keep their horses there ; so 
he d(!vised excuses for deferring the settling tiiru', 
aud when pressed by the merchants to give them 
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their roksui (conjye), said that in truth he vas 
unwilling to let them depart, bocansc his information 
confinned a report which had been some days in 
circulation, that one Poyindeh Khan, an cx-Utikim 
of Pishcen, had put himself at the head of a banditti, 
composed of some desperadoes of the Cawker and 
other tribes, and had occupied the mountain-pass on 
the road to Dauder. 

It was not doubted that there was some truth in 
the report, but as it was one which just served the 
interest of the governor, he apparently determined 
to make the most of it. In th(i evening it w'ns 
rumoured that the Khan was “ goliig out,” and early 
the next moniing he did indeed sally iorth in Ins 
fighting apparel, at the head of some five-and-tw(‘nty 
Beloochc matchlock and jav(‘Iin men, when after 
capering about in front of our ground, with as inu<-li 
of the pride, pomp, and cireumstanec* of glorious war 
as he could assume, he rode away for a spot about 
twenty miles distant, whore some of the marauders 
were said to be. Late at night the governor ro- 
tumed without having seen any of the reported 
enemy ; the rascals, as one of his siiit<s said, having 
been too lucky to wait until the Khan got a blow 
at them. 

Th(% truth of that part of the report which related 
to the ex-IIakim’s league with the banditti having 
been siseertained, the merchants r<!soIved to await 
the arrival of more of their fraternity, who were im- 
mediately exp('ct(!d ; and a messagt* was sent to an 
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influential Cawker chief, to say that the merchants 
would give him money to escort them through the 
dangerous pass of Bolaun. 

On the second morning after our arrival, 1 went 
with Syud Muheen Shah to visit Ihe Hakim. My 
friend said that as it was impossible the go\criic)r 
could remain in ignorance of my being there, he had 
thought it best to make a virtue of uecesaity, and bo 
the first man to mention the circumstance ; the 
Khan, he said, had rcciuvcd the intimation nu)-<t 
graciously, and ehai’ged him to tell me, that lie (the 
Khan) desired no greater jileasuro than that of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of an individual of so t'stoemed 
a tribe as the Inglis Feringees. 

Jcllal Khan received us on the torniccd roof of liis 
citadel, whence he could feast his eyes upon the Ix'st 
part of his domain. He was a tall and sliglit, hook- 
nosed, and vulgarly indopend(‘nt-looking man, who 
evidently did not want a good ojiiniou of himself. 
After a few extravagant complinumts had bei*u <*x- 
changed, ho waved his hand alfeidcdly to tlircct my 
view upon the surrounding country, and asked me if 
I had ever scon such a place as Quetta. I answered, 
with truth, that I had not ; and then he was pleased 
to assure me that I might bless the fortune which had 
brought me to his stronghold, since he was monarch 
of all he sun'cycd, and that if Abdoollali Khan, the 
Candahar Sirdars, or any body else, should send to 
demand mo, ho would spit upon the messengers, or, 
if I preferred it, blow them from the mouths of 
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his cannon. (The Khan liafl one .small <run which 
he kept in the court of his havoiii.) It liad pl<;ast‘<l 
him, he said, to trav(*l much : he had se<’U and likt'd 
my countrymen, and had mad(‘ liini.self acciuaintcd 
with their customs ; tliey wore line soldiei's, and num 
of veracity, whom Ihj approve* 1 of, and 1 mi^ht 
equally count upon his ])roteetion and Irimidship: — 
to all which I made a due proportion of bow.s and 
hyperbolical acknowhidgments.— Z/V/w/zV/V il'uii {fntnd 
hmmie est un bienfait dex ! 

The governor gave the most, .sensible proof of 
knowledge of English cuslom.s l)y in\iting irn* to 
cement our friendship by eating a nu*al togi><h<'r; 
and led the way down into a small nind-built apart- 
ment, the walls and roof of whieh were hung with 
matchlocks, sw’ords, shit‘ld.s, and lances, and \arious 
trophies of the chase; one .side containing a wimlow 
looking upon the town, when* tlie Khan was wont 
to sit to indulge his subjects with a vicnv of his bust. 
Our repast consisted of fowl-soiiji, wliieh was served 
in a large pewter bowl ; we partook of the* li<|nid 
portion by making temporary spoon.s of bits of bread 
as thin as pancakes, which w*‘re .sent, out to u.s hot 
and hot from “ the within.” 

I have been particular in noticing oeeahions on 
which wc got any tlujig very good to oat, beeausts 
they were of suffiehmtly rare oeeiirnnu-e to make us 
consider them diesfcxd. ( )ecusionally w*; got nu'at, 
but our usual fare was boilccl riot* or vetch, which we 
ate with cakes of heavy uideavened bread, and if wo 
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thought of liroakfhftt for tho morrow, wo ])iif a flap 
of the latter into our hoKter.'' or brcofiies-pookot. 
Ilowovi'r wo fveiu'rally contrived to cook a kcttlcful 
of tea, which mad(* launMids for the ba(hie.«.s of a din- 
iK'r, and was most rcfr<*shing after a long inarch. Wc 
had fortunately pro\id<‘(l a good a( Mc.>hcd, 

for at Hcraut neither hui nor collcc was to he jmr- 
chased in the bazaar. 

At Qiu'tta I one iiiorniiig renuu ked two evidences 
of our ajijmiacli io I lindoo.-.l}ui. 'i'lu' firM, wa^ '>e(‘ing 
half a dozen lliin ^in<loo^ empf \iiio- puts of water on 
their bodicn whim it was hardly dav, and the air so 
cold that, others walked with their cloaks in their 
mouths; the s(>eond wa.s seeing two idolatrou.s old 
women of the same caste walking round a trei*, and 
pouring water on its roots, while they muttered 
charms or incantations. 

On the sixth day of our stay, the (‘xpeeted horse- 
merchanl.s arrived, and oiir party was made up to 
about, two hundred and liflv men, who had ehara-e of 
four hundred indilfenMit. hoisi's. As tin' groati’r 
number of tin* |iarty had little to do, and they apjire- 
heiided no danger, they' dozed through the day, and 
kept us awake half the night with tlu'ir songs and 
jokes. 

From what 1 saw of the Aflghauns, 1 should say 
that th<‘y are passionately fond nf mn.sie ; and there 
is tliis advantage attending their taste for it, that a 
little goes a great way with them. At Quet.ta theri‘ 
was one old musician, who played upon an Ludiau 
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fiddle ; he was so husky with a cold, that h(‘ could 
barely speak above his breath, yet he was made to 
play and sing every night. He would harp for inort' 
than an hour upon the hamc tune, var\'ing tlu* words 
of it for such as he could compose* t'xfempejre, now 
and then warning the company, so as to allow them 
to bring in a chorus. Seunetimes a loud laugh uouhl 
interrupt the twang of the music for a minute or I wo, 
but it would be taken up again with (Iw* same melan- 
choly, and had it not been played so often, pleasing 
air. 

llehmaun was an esteemed Atfghaun poet, and his 
odes arc often sung. At limes the p(*(»pl<! of our 
party would sing the compositions of tlieir ^ilIage- 
poets ; or, striking up a nicitativi* turn*, Ihej would 
follow each other in oxteinpetrizing an irregular mtsi* 
to a set chorus. Oiuj laveuirite* anel iuterminahly 
monotonous chorus that used te) k(u*p sleeep fre)m u.i, 
I have reason to rcme'mbeir, endeel with the long- 
drawn-out word Slid(/tu‘3jt/<i ; — the* nu’auing of the 
verses ceimposcd nightly to it would be somedhiug 
like what follows : — 

Our homes is now hi-himl eis, 

Wo heivc quitted Slirtflee‘/,ye ! 

('horns. 

We have quiUed Hhudi-i'zyf** — 

Wlicif is a valley like it 

Where olhu is Sha(hM“/ye 'i 
('horns. 

Where else is Sh;idec/.ye i 
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Lnn;v is tlie load before iis; 

Distant the land of Kaufirs we are ^oin" to ; 
l^Iurli trouble must we undergo in a land of strangers; 
But wc*Il return to Sbadeezyol 
Chorus. 

But wo’ll return to Shadcezye ! 

We’ll return to Shadcezye ; 

Our camels laflen with silks and velvets, 

With Kimcob, and spices, and ciioicc things; 

Wo’ll rctujii fu Shadcezye! 

Chorus. 

We’ll return to Shadee/.ye! — tV’c. 


'riiis is Iiownvor l)nt a coW outline of the stylo of 
such soiifjfs ; for tli(* performer cn«li*<avours to touch 
the feelin/>\s of his nu<li(in<H* by introduciiiff many 
little incidt'nts associated with their recollections of 
bonus often with suec<‘ss, as I <*ould judge from the 
expression of their rougli cotmtenanecs, and their 
en<>rgetic demonstrations of applause'. 

At Qni'tta I fn-hl saw the Atlnn daius'd to por- 
fe<‘tion. It was bright moonlight, and while many 
of us lay «]>on a hank, thirty or forty men stood up 
in a circle to dance. 'I’liey <*oinmcneed by joining 
hands, and alternately advancing and retreating a 
step or two (as (lanetsrs do in the last ligurc of a 
quadrille), making each a tUs'p and smothered sound 
from the chest, which 1 can compare to nothing but 
the groaning of a hors(' or other largo animal. 
(Jradually they incn'€'ised the loudness of this, and 
stam]>ed their feet in regular time, becoming more 
and more excited, an<l then with one accord they 
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flung their hands loose, dai)})od their palms, and 
tossed their arms about, now making measured move- 
ments with their hands and feet, setting their teeth 
tight, frowning, rolling their (*ycs, iuid grunting, and 
tlien twirling their bo(li<'S I'ound and round like 
drunken men, winding into each other’s places, and 
shrieking and whooping as 8001.011111611 do in a I'd*! ; 
the spectators the while loudly ajiplauding them with 
cries of* “ Barikallah ! Barikallahl Nhadbash!* Ai 
Shadbs'ish !” “ Well done ! — ^vvcll done I be hapjiy ! 

O be happy ! Jlrav 0 'I'hanias Khan ! well danced 
Thanias Khan! who said lui was an old man? By 
Ullah li(* is the youngest innn among ye! Shah- 
hash Joumun ! Barikallah Syud Azeez ! excellent 
Thanias Khan!” ami exciting llunnselves by the 
praist's they lavi.shiul on the dancer.^, many threw off 
their cloaks and st<*pped into the ring, 'i’hamas 
Khan, alluded to alwivo, was a little old fellow with an 
immense white turban, upon whom every one thought 
himself privileged to cut a joke, llis beard would 
have been also white had he not dyed it orange 
colour, but sot him in an Attun ring, and he jiut 
the youngest to sliuiuc l>y the tuiergy of his gestures 
and twirls. 'J’lie dunce laslt'd until the gri'ati'r num- 
Ix'r ol‘ th<) ])(*rf<>rmers were (|uito spout with the 
violiMKX! r)f their exertions, and lay down panting aa 
they w'ould ader a hard run. 'riie state of I may 
call it ])hrcnsy to which they excited themselves is 
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indescribable ; — if any thing could give an itlca of the 
orgies of the Bacchanalia, it must be this dance. 

I made several visits to the g< )vernor : ho treated 
me with civility on all occasions, and was pleased to 
volunteer information w'garding hi> ]>ro\ineoofShaul, 
which he said extended frtnn a spot called Kooshlauk, 
ten cross on the other side oi' the 'I'ukkatijo moun- 
tains, to Sor-e-aub in tin; oj>posite <lireetion, — was 
bounded on the west by flui Ajnnn rangis and on the 
cast separated by the IJiubar range ii'om tin* <‘omdrY of 
the Cawk(‘r>. Further, tin* Khan said that he w.is 
lord of live iIioasan<l ryots of tin; Cassye tribe, who 
cultivntiui lands waler<*d liy fifty kalin*e/.cs, and who 
paid him annually .'SOOO eiieha rnpt>es, besidi's eight 
hundred khurvvars of grain, and an eijual ineiLsiire of 
kau or chopped straw, 'i’he gross, moiu'y revenue, 
including the sum levied by taxes upon tlu‘ kaiiiahs 
which jMissed, averag<*d, the Khan sai<l, the annual 
sum of .'?<),()()() eucha rupees, or gold ducats. 

A htulnthth, or escort, of forty ( 'awk(*r luntchlock- 
men having arrived, and all duties having been jiaid, 
it was determined to prosi>eute our joiirm'y. 'I'he 
day before we man-h<*d, tin* gov(*nior invited me to 
breakfast with him, and Miiheeii Shah and I went 
together. Soon afh*r breakfast, .Jeilal Khan sent 
Muliecn Shah into the town ujion some business, and 
presently entered upon a secre-t and <‘onlideutial tlis- 
course. He rejoiced, he wiid, that lie had found an 
op]»oi*tututy of speaking to me in private, heeanse he 
wished to know whether 1 was satisfied with f,he 
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treatment T had received at his hands, and whether 
there was any thing that he could do for me : he was 
not a wealthy man ! hut, please God, he descended 
from as good family as any of the chiefs who sat on 
the right hand of the Khan of Kelaut, and having 
met a man whose demeanour and conversation showed 
h i m to be of exalted rank, he was anxious to esta- 
blish on lasting grounds, a friendship so auspiciously 
commenced. 

This was the prelude. I answered it, of course, 
with suitable compliments of speech, and the governor 
proceeded to expatiate upon the natural fertility of his 
province, the revenue of which he doubted not might 
be trebled in good bands. He lamented that the 
Khan (of Kelaut) had so little art of making the 
most of his country, and wished that ho possessed 
more of the understanding of my tribe, who under- 
took nothing without reflection and foresight ; who 
by their wise conduct had won the esteem and confi- 
dence of all men ; who did nothing uselessly, and 
who perseveringly went through with whatever they 
undertook ; — as, for instance, I, who, having set out 
upon a journey through strange countries and un- 
fiiendly people, had persisted in making my way to 
Quetta, and doubtless, Inshallah, would shortly hap- 
pily end my travel in my own country. 

There was no mistaking the drift of the governor’s 
discourse, but determining to let him come to the 
point himself, I replied that I thought he attributed 
too much sagacity to my countrymen, and overlooked 
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a sholce (propensity) they had to wander all over the 
world to see people who had no great wish to see 
them, for the pleasure of novelty, or to indulge a dis- 
position to study men and manners ; but that though, 
as he had justly observed, a stranger was liable to suffer 
hardship and ill-treatment, still that he, on the other 
hand, might meet with persons whose justice, benevo- 
lence, and wisdom, were themes in everybody’s mouth : 
that I, for instance, had stored the I’ceollection of 
many kindnesses received from different pereons whom 
I had been so fortunate as to mc('t with, and that 
should I reach Indiii, one of my particular pleasures 
would be to relate to my friends the lucky accident 
that had brought me to Quetta, and procured me 
the friendship of so accomplished a pei-son as Jidlfd 
Khan. 

The governor could not look otherwise than flat- 
tered ; ho swore that every word I iittorc'd more and 
more convinced him of my discretion and good brctKl- 
ing, but that, waving complinuMif s, he would be glad 
if I would tiTjat him with that ingenuous confidence 
that should subsist between friends, and tell him flu* 
precise object of my jounx'y, in ordiT that ho might 
know in what manner best to serve me. 

It cost mo many ])rote.stations to convince the 
Khan (if indc(ul I did convince hiin) that I had not 
visited that part of the country with a view to some 
great political enterprise. lie looked (juite V(;x(*d 
while 1 was explaining to him the chance that had 
thrown me in the way of Syud Muhecn Shah, and 
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brought me that road, and coaxiiigly assured me that 
he knew the Feringees to be far too clever fellow’s to 
put themselves out of the way to no purpose. Had 
not we taken all Hindoostan, and was not Khorassaun 
a finer country, and was there not a tree near Canda- 
har to which it had been prophesied that the Ferin* 
gees should extend their dominion ? God was with 
us, and it was decreed, and must certainly come to 
pass, as I knew, only I did not confide in him. I at 
last offered to take an oath that I did not believe my 
countrymen entertained the slightest idea of exteml- 
ing their frontier from rich plains into a barren coun- 
try of mountains, as he must be convinced, if he us(^<! 
his excellent judgment j since, even admitting his 
erroneous supposition of their being w’orld-granp- 
ers/’ they did not want the sagacity of the wolf, who 
would not leave a sheep to dine upon a porcu]>iru‘ ; 
and this so far satisfied him, that he did not press the 
matter further, but insisted upon my accepting of 
a small basket of preserved dates as a parting token 
of his friendship, and requested me to send him a fine 
telescope from India. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Departure from Quetta, and murdi, through the defile of Bnhuin, to 
tlie town of Biiuj'li, in tlic plain of Kutch — Halt at Ifatigii. 


On tlio morning of tho 2nd December, wo took 
leave of Qiujtta, and marched down the vfilh^y formed 
by the Umbur find ZunjecKi mountains, eleven iniltis 
a point west of south, to Ser-e-aub. The soil of tin' 
valley was good, and, on the right, under the Zmi- 
jeera hills, were several little hamlels. At Ser-e-uub 
wo encamped ru‘ar the sourct*. of th<i Shsidefizyc lora, 
which rises from several sjwings in a bed which 
you may jump across, but whicii soon widens and 
deepens. 

There was a sensible diftercnce between tho climate 
of Quetta and this spot. It was so cold at night, 
that every one’s care seemed to bt! how much clothing 
he could heap upon himself. At evening, our now 
large party lookfsd verypictureB(|ut*, lying round tluiir 
clear burning fires, between tlui jackets of their 
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horses ; the -wild-looking Cawker guards having post 
apart, a little distance from either end of our bivouac. 
And later, when the moon was up, the scene was 
only varied to appear more beautiful. The men, 
wrapped in their rugs and blanket-cloaks, lay in all 
directions among packages, saddles, and various wea- 
pons, stretched in the deepest repose ; and the still- 
ness of the sharp night-air was only interrupted by 
the sound of camels chewing the cud, or the occa- 
sional thick breathing of a dreaming horse. Hero 
and there — 


- “ a man 

Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tnbe slumber’d around ; 
And they were canopied by the blue sky 
ISo cloudless, clear, and pmely beautiful !” 


The next day we marched eighteen miles to the 
Kurklekkee hills, which may be describ(Kl as the first 
of a close and high series that cover tht^ country as 
far as the plain of Dauder, and which have a general 
inclination up to the Tukkatoo chain. After riding 
six miles, we passed round the end of the Umhur 
range. The Jinjeer lino has a longer course' : below 
Ser-e-aub it takes the name of Speersoond, with whic-h 
it runs down about twenty miles, when it is crossoel 
by another high but (I imagine) short range. It is 
difficult to ascertain the courses of tlicse; mountains, 
for some of them rise at once to their greatest alti- 
tude, and, perhaps, after a few miles end abruptly. 
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They are all high, and their general direction is 
north and south ; but others come across these, cut- 
ting out valleys from ten to fifteen miles in length, 
and seven or eight miles in breadth. Three miles 
and a half before we reached the Kurklekkee hills, 
we passed through a break in a parallel line, called 
Dewfingee ; the plain between it and the continua- 
tion of the Jinjeer hills is called Dusht-e-Coochooti. 
On diflPerent parts of it were small mud towers, built 
by the husbandmen as places to flee to in cjise of 
their being attacked by marauding Cawkers from the 
adjoining mountains. After a march of eighteen 
miles, we reached the foot of the Kurklekkee hills, 
and crossing a narrow ridge, found ourselves in a 
stony slip of a valley, at the head of which wo haltoil 
for the night. 

This march wc brought skins of water with us. 
Hard by there was said to be a small natural resi'rvoir 
on a rock, but wc did not visit it. Great ^ igilanee 
was observed throughout the night ; a strong guard 
was posted at the narrow entrance into tlu* valley, 
and the merchants and their grooms r<‘liev(‘d each 
other on watch from time to tiim*, as they had re- 
ceived some confirmation of the niport which had 
alarmed them at Quetta. 

Before it was light next morning the whole cuunp 
was astir, and when all were ntady, the order of 
march was arranged j the riders who had fire-arms 
forming an advance and rear guard, while the grooms, 
leading the horses and ciunels, walked together in a 
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body on foot. From the valley in which we had 
slept, we at once entered the close defile of Bolaun. 
At first there was but breadth for a dozen horsemen 
between the rocks, which rose like walls on cither 
side to a great height. Afterwards the road lay 
broadly between the mountains, occasionally opening 
out. It was like the beach of a sea, formed of loose 
pebbly stones and sand, and it ran in sharp anglc.s 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred yaixls in 
length. This was the style of the pass for ten miles 
to Ser-e-khujoor. The minutest description could 
hardly convey a just idea of its strength j it is a <le- 
file which a I’egiment of brave men could delend 
against an army. 

At Ser-c-khujoor, a full and rapid stream guslu'd 
out from the foot of the rock. It ran a short tli.s- 
tance, and then lost itself in the ground, ajtpearing 
again two miles lower down, nc-ar a single' date-tree, 
called Khujoor-e-pauin. At Ser-i'-khujoor the liilks 
broke off from the road, but tluiy still connuanded it 
for nineteen more miles, and the same l)ea<'}i-lik<‘ 
road lay between steep bauk.s, as if it were fin; he«l 
of a deep but dried river. 

Sixteen miles on the road was Khaiikec? Deho, 
and thirteen miles further on lii'el)e«'naum'<*, both 
places where there was abuudauee of good wati'i’, 
used as halting-point.s by camel caravans. Many 
graves were hero an<l there ]»ointed out sis tho.sjj of 
murdered travelhirs, and I afterwards learned that 
beyond Khaukoe Deho wc passed a buryiug-grouml 
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named Kutlgau, or the place of slaughter, from the 
circumstance of a large party of travellers having 
been murdered there. 

At Ser-c-khujoor we had halted a minute or two 
to water the horses, and then continued our march 
in the same order as before, with the exception that, 
where the nature of the ground admitted it, we had 
skirmishers thrown out on cither dank on the bank 
above us. Muheen Shah rodo, at the head of the 
party, from time to time giving huch advice and or- 
ders as he deemed cx])cdient. He look<Ml anxious, 
but said that he had seen a dream in the niglit, and 
that it was Jfhira,* Jnxhallah. At Ueebcemaunee 
the mountains parbid off to the right and left, atul 
here ended the dreaded defile of Holaun. Alany 
keen eyes had been all the way diri'cted to the t.o})s 
of the hills, from whence we (‘xpcctcd to see ene- 
mies overlooking us, but not the shadow (if a foe* ap- 
peared, and wo rc'turucd thanks <o Providence with 
minds much relioviid, though still highly ex(*ited : 
when w(' wore safely at the <‘nd ol' the dr<‘aded pass, 
Muheen Shah called a halt, and n'cited a short prayer, 
which was answered by two shouts that made the hills 
ring again. 

At Beebeenaunee we jiartod eoinjiany from the 
Cawker guard, and, continuing our march more 
leisurely, rode on till an hour after sunset, when we 
halted for the night at Keerta or (iunn-aiib, a soft 


^ Propitious. 
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sandy spot near a moderately high range of hills, 
running up north-north-west to Tukkattoo, named 
Gurm-aub from the circumstance of there being a 
thermal spring close by. 

We marched from Kurklekkee at break of day, 
but the road at first wound so frequently, and the 
mountains were so high, that I could not exactly 
ascertain our course. At Keerta I compared notes 
with my companion Karaumut Ali, and we agreed 
that we had not marched less than forty miles. 
Judging from the recollection of our indirect route, 
and from the bearing which I the next morning 
took of a small peak, said to be just above the little 
stony valley in which we had slept, I laid down 
Keerta, in a direct line, twenty-eight miles south- 
east by south of Kurklekkee. 

From Ser-e-khujoor to Beebeenaunee our ])ace 
was so quick a walk, that the camels were almost 
pushed into a trot. This was partly owing to every 
body*s anxiety to get forward, but chiefly on account 
of the great descent of the road. X should have 
mentioned that the rise of the country from Quetta 
to Kurklekkee is very apparent. The Kurklekkee 
hills, thus standing upon the highest ground, have 
been fixed upon by the natives as the natural boun- 
dary between Khorassaun and Hindoostiin. 

There is another pass which joins that of Bolaun 
at Beebeenaunee, but it is said to be a mow; difficult 
one : — “ You travel six miles south from Ser-e-aub, 
and then the road turns off to the right, to a spring 
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at the foot of the mountains, which is the first halt. 
The second march occupies camels ten hours ; the 
road is over steep hills, and only camels half latleu 
can take it. You halt at a spring called Xagahoo. 
The next march is to Koogeleo, whence you go rui 
Beeheenaunec to Keerta: the road is on a great 
descent. At Koogelee there are khails oi‘ IJe- 
looches and Muhrries ; there is abundance of wafcT, 
and much good rice is cultivated. The rosul all tin* 
way fi’om the first spring is so diffitmit, that it 
only taken when danger is apprehetulod in tin* 
defile of the other one. Horses all lose their slnn*?. 
whenever they come this way.” 

From Keerta we rode south through a deep and 
narrow valley. The bed, as before, was like a 
beach, and on it lay many ponds of <;lt*ar water, 
which wo were continually crossing. Alh*r ten 
miles, the road betweem the high rocks was blocked 
up by a lake too deep to be ridden through. We 
made a circuit of three miles, by a craggy |)atli up 
and down rocks, and got into tln^ va!l(*y again 
whore, widening out, it allowed the water t») spread 
into a shallower pond, which we forded where tin* 
water reached to our smldle-girths. Some habool 
trees, named in Pushtoo Gtnuhje, gave name f.«» tlii*. 
spot ; but they had l)ecn swept away two y<‘ars 
before by a tommt, which caus(*d the lakt; to f<irin 
in the area that its vicdonce had deepened. 'I'o 
judge from the traces of the ravagi's, a great ibwnl 
of water must liavc rushed through the valley j for 
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in parts it had furrowed up the largo stones of the 
bed, and thrown them up like a wall to the height 
of several feet. In answer to my inquiries where 
this water came firam, I was told that it w'as rain- 
water, and it struck me as probable that tin; periodi- 
cal rains which come up from the Indian Ocean, are 
stayed by and gathered in these mountains. 'Fhey 
deluge the plain of Dauder, but are hardl}' icl( at 
Quetta. The rocks ai*c high and barren. In sum- 
mer the sun acting upon these pent-u]> wat<‘rs, 
causes a pestilent air, and the road between Quel ta 
and Dauder is shut.* Native cossids an*, iiide(*(l, 
to be found whose poverty will tempt, thorn lo carry 
letters, but they often remain on tin* road iih li)od 
for hyenas. We saw many fmt-mark.s of llie.se 
animals, fit inhabitants of a region so de.solale, lliaf. 
had they not the power of going far for their l‘uo«l, 
they must eat each other. 

From Cundye a road goes direct to tin; town 
of Baugh. When wo had crossed tluj broad lake, 
we followed a turn of the valley for four miles, then 
the mountains breaking, we left thorn, ami, f*»llowiMg 
a small but rapid brook, rode acro.ss a l)iii*(; plain, 
seven miles to Gooroo, a village distant lliroo miles 
from the town of Dauder. 

Dauder is a town of the same sizi* a.s Qiiella; 
likewise governed under the authority of tlus khan of 


« Wl>en this road is shut, travcllm go fitmi Oiu'tla tw Moosfmig 
and Kclaut-c Nussecr to Oundawa. 'Hio latlfi- ituul is tuki-ii by 
caravans of laden camels, and it is not dcbcribcd in. a Uiliiciilt one. 
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Kelaut-e-Nusseer. The HAkim was a man who had 
been brought up as a slave in the house of the Khan. 
Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Juts,* and Beloo- 
ches, and the rest Hindoos. Viewed from hence, 
the mountains which we had left presented the ap- 
pearance of one very high range, coming up north 
from the sea, and crossing the Tukkatoo chain at a 
right angle, so as distinctly to separate the moun- 
tainous from the ])lain country. Wc now ielt that 
we had quitted Khorassaun : — climate, soil, and ])ro- 
duco, and the dark, oily, naked people, all forcibly 
told of Hindoostan. 

Dauder is situated in the arid white plain of 
Kutch, the crusted suifacc «>f which is crackl'd like 
the dried bod of a mai'sh. Even the natives fee.l the 
heat of this plain in summer as dreadlul, and it would 
scarcely be habitable were it not watered by the 
stream which we, brought with us from (he hills, and 
by a river called Nnree, which, coming from the 
Tukkatoo, or, as they arc here called, flic J,.Arc<i 
mountains, runs south tf> forty-two miles beyond 
Baugh, and then goes off to the right towimds what 
I may term the groat Sinde and Kutch chain. 

During the periodical rains this bed is tilled : the 
cultivators build strong earthen dams across it, and 
so retain the water tiir a second croji. Scarcely any 
wheat or barley is now grown : the staple food of the 


Tile aliorigincs, long ago converted from the Hindoo, to the 
Soonnee Mohummudan, religion. 
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people is jawarree, which is cultivated to a great ex- 
tent round Dauder. Bajra and cotton are also cul- 
tivated. We halted one day at Gooroo, and the 
Hakim’s men levied a tax of half a ducat upon each 
horse. 

Dec. 7th. — Thirty-six miles to Baugh. After 
riding eleven miles, we saw at the distance of five 
miles on our left, the village of Heeree, which is 
used by camel caravans as a stage betw'een Baugh 
and Dauder. The country was quite bare till we 
were within eight miles of Baugh, when it was flooded 
by water from the dams of the N^ec, and cultivated 
all the way with jawarree and bajra. From the ap- 
proach, the town looked well, adorned, as it appeared, 
by fine trees, and several little temples, and huilr. 
upon a rising ground, above the oasis which had be('u 
formed around it ; but when wo approached, the illu- 
sion vanished, and we found a dirty town of low mud 
houses, bmlt partly within, and partly without, a 
crumbling mud wall, the many gaps in which had 
been stopped by furze bushes. In the trees, how- 
ever, we were not so much disappointed, and w<; 
picketed our horses in a large grove. 

Baugh is a town of two thousand houses, and thnsc 
hundred shops. A thh-d of the inhabitants are 
Hindoos, and they seemed to enjoy a brisk frach', 
chiefly in the common sorts of grain. ’I'he Aflglmuns 
take many camel-loads of jawarree Ihuico to their 
own country, both using it to make bread f(>r them- 
selves, and giving it to their horses. The Hindoos 
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also profit by the sale of gunpowder, much of which 
is manufactured here, and exported to Aifghaunis- 
taun and to Sinde. 

We halted seven days at Baugh, in order that the 
horses might recruit upon the nourishing stalks of 
the jawarree plant. When we arrived, the Hakim, 
who had also boon a slave in the family of the Khan 
of Kelaut, was away, fighting some of bis rebellious 
subjects, but he returned on the third day, at the 
head of a faithful body of his men at arms, looking as 
victorious as possible, preceded by a state elephant, 
and by a brace of musicians, who made a dreadful 
noise with Indian trumpets. The horse>dcalers were 
lavish of their adulations : “ The Khan was come 
from beating his enemies! Inshallah! was it not al- 
ways thus that his fortunate foot returned to his 
abode of wealth and delight!” — The Khan conde- 
scended to be as gracious as a proper sense of dignity 
would allow him, and subsequently evinced his satis- 
faction by accepting something less than the regular 
duty of half a ducat upon each horse. 

Great was the astonishment of some Affghauns 
who had not before seen an elephant. They stared 
at the animal open-mouthed, sighed, and shook their 
heads, and seemed with difficulty to persuade them- 
selves that it was a natural creature. 

On the road from Pisheen I had been astonished 
at the physical powers of the AfFghaun grooms: 
many of them had the difficult task of leading two 
strong horses during a march that occupied the day, 

VOL. 11. o 
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and at night they relieved each other on guard, their 
food consisting only of half-baked cakes of unleavened 
bread. Here many seemed inclined to bring up the 
balance of their fatigue hours, reposing day and night 
among the bundles of jawarree stalks that had been 
piled up for the horses, -while a few would amuse 
themselves by bathing in the deep lakes which had 
been formed in the river^s bed, or by prowling round 
the banks to get a shot at wild fowl. I saw a young 
man of the party shoot two ducks with ball : at the 
end of his matchlock was a long fork on a pivot, 
which he used as a rest, and he invariably fired with 
great precision. 

At sunrise every morning Hindoos would visit us 
with pots full of curds, portions of which they ladled 
out to a pea’s weight, insisting upon money first, 
and taking special care that their vessels were not 
touched. The last caution was thought a great pre- 
sumption by some of the rough mountaineers, who 
had been accustomed to think very contemptuously 
of a Hindoo, and they became quite indignant when 
the idolaters presumed to elevate their voices, and 
bandy angry expressions -with them. “ Oh I that I 
had you up in my own place I” was nearly the male- 
diction of one of Muheen Shah’s men, when called 
o£P from a Hindoo radish-merchant whom he had been 
bullying : Oh I that I had you up in my own 

place I” By Aboo Bukr, I would flay you, and then 
flog you to death with your own black hide, vile dog 
of jehannuml” 
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Not having had the good fortune to visit Wales, I 
cannot tell how far I am justified in the following 
comparison, but judging fx*om written descriptions of 
the people of our sister country, I am inclined to 
think that, as the Persians have been named the 
Frenchmen, so the Affghauns might be termed the 
Welshmen of the East. In their love for cheese, 
though they have not yet learned to toast it, the 
Affghauns are very little behind the Welsh ; they 
are brave, ridiculously proud, and as hasty as tinder 
to catch fire; and, like the Welsh, they have a 
peculiar way of altering the letters of words, so as 
to make them sound shoi*t. 

Furrah (the ancient Purra) they call Purrah ; and 
the famed Vuzeer Futteh Khan, whom they so loved, 
and whom they still so often talk about, is commonly 
called Puttch Kan. The Pesrsian alphabet, which 
they use (having no written character of their own), 
admits of several substitutions of ont! h'ttcr for an- 
other ; but the Affghauns are frequently not guided 
by rule, and jus they generally spt>ak in a nasal tone, 
and mispronounce the words of any other language 
but their own, a good story is easily made out of 
their expressions. The following aiiecdotc, ill as my 
translation of it may read, is an inimitable one as told 
by a Persian who luis lived among Affghauns. 

When Ahmud Shah f<)unded the Doorraunce mo- 
nai’chy, he modelled his court upon the Persian stylo, 
and several gentlemen of the latter country came to 
obtain service under his Majesty. The greatest of thcsxi 
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was an old kuzzilbash nobleman, named All Merdaun 
Khan, who having signified his desire to the pro])or 
authorities, had a day appointed for audience of tlie 
A%haun monarch. The Doorraunee ceremony of 
presentation at court is a very strange one, borro\\ cd, 
apparently, from the Chinese Tartars, — the person 
upon whom the honour is to be conferred, being 
placed between two officers of the court, who run 
him up at a trot to within a certain distance of 
the king, shout out his name, and then, twisting him 
round, hurry him back again at the pace he came : at 
least this is the Persian account of the ceremony. Ali 
Merdaun Khan’s dignity was considerably shaken by 
this (to him) unusual mode of proceeding, and he 
lost all control over his temper when he was an- 
nounced as Ali Pertan Kan, from Ispilan. Indig- 
nantly shaking off his conductors, the old noble ex- 
claimed, with more warmth than decorum, “ Aof. 
Ali Pertan Kan, from Ispilan! but A-li Mer-<laun 
Khaun, from Is-pha-haun,”— laying a dignified si re^s 
upon every syllable of his fiill-sounding name and 
birthplace, and then, with a reverential bow to Iho 
king, awaiting his dismissal, and gi'avely retiring as 
he would have done from the presence of the Shahan 
Shah. Ahmud Shah, it is said, was much amus(>d at 
the Khan’s bearing, and wished to retain liim m‘ar 
his person, but the old gentleman’s pride was hurl, 
and he refused to stay among a people too barbarous 
to pronounce his name properly. 

Besides curd-sellers, we were dsuly visited by 
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venders of fried peas, and of immcnso ra<Hslies and 
turnips, which the Afigliauns devoured raw in grt'at 
quantities j and morning and evening wo were waito<l 
on by all the indigent of the place, among whom 
were several uncombed and debauched-lookingfakccrs, 
who used to prowl about until they caught a party 
about to eat, when with the exclamation of Ynh 
Hiik! they would coolly thrust their gourds fl>rward, 
and wait until something was put into them. Outs 
red-eyed old beggar of the cn'w was even Ic.-n ciu-e- 
nionious, for one evening, when a party near n>. had 
prepared for themselves, as a tr(‘at, a mess ol* bread 
sopjH'd in mutton broth, he waited till they gathew<l 
round it, then stepping up to wh<*r<i tlu'y wen? 
seated, dropped on his lu'els, and with a devout 
“ Bismillah Trrahmaun Irraheeml'’ thiew up his 
sleeve, and dipped his fingera into tlu* dish. 'I’he 
party were disposed to be angry, but seeing that thiiy 
drew back, their s<‘lf-invited guest \\ith the ino>t im- 
perturbable assurance pressed tlumi to eat ; — “■ lit'- 
millah I Bismillah ! fall to I jiraj', tiill to ! ! what I 'Hah 
has provided lot no man he unthtinkful ft»r!” ami, 
whether moved by tht* pi<‘t.y of his speech, or by 
hunger, one of the hosts reju‘ated Bismillah I and 
they were presently all eating together with as much 
concord as diligence. 

Apropos of turnips abovts alludetl to, — I at this 
place hoard a curious anecdote related by a (ihilgie, 
who accounted for the defeat of his tribe, wlum on 
the last occasion they rose under Ahdoorahoem Kltan, 
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tbe lineal descendant of their ancient kings, and en- 
deavoured to overthrow the Doorraunee monarchy ; 
for the interesting account of which, see El])hin- 
stone’s Caubul. — “ You’ll be late, and will lose your 
bargain if you remain there higgling for tumips,” 
said a Syud to a Ghilgie Affghaun whom he wanted 
to accompany him to the town. “ Ami if T am,” 
retorted the man, “ I cannot lose more than 1 liave 
done by turnips.” The laugh that tlu* atiswer ex- 
cited, induced me to ask the moaning of it, and the 
Ghilgie himself gave it to mo in the cvcuiing. 
He commenced by describing how his dans w(*re in- 
duced to get together, what Khans wore among tluun, 
and where they met and fought the Doorramu'cs, 
&c. } but the part immediately relating to Iiis answer 
was this : “ We had the best of it, and got lu'ar 
Caubul, and after fighting and beating the Door- 
raunees till the heat of the last day, we went into a 
turnip-field to refircsh ourselves : news came that the 
Doorraunees had rallied and were upon us ; we did 
not believe it, but stayed to eat our turnips, and I was 
among the few lucky ones who can tell the talc.” 

Some ill-natured person of our company told the 
Hhkim that Muheen Shah had a Fcringec with 
him. Fortunately the worthy governor was a 
Moreed* of our patron’s, .and he took no further ad- 
vantage of the communication than to exact the 
promise of some particular blessings for his son. lie 
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even sent two horsemen to see us safely out of his 
country,* only requesting that Syud Muheen would 
pass his son under his leg : this the Shah told me he 
did three times, and, Inshallah ! no sword would cut, 
no bullet shoot the lad, and he wmuld become a dis- 
tinguished man if it was his nmseeb kismttf.i And 
thus we happily bade adieu to Baugh. 


* I liave since learned with regret, that this kind deputy was put to 
death by his chief, for sending a complimentary present to the un- 
lucky ex-monarch, Shah Shoojah,on his last fruitless attt'inpt to recover 
the Aflghaun monarchy, 
f Fate and fortune. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

March from Bangh to the town of Shikarporc — Remarks on the 
political and social condition of Beloochistaun. 

Dec. 14. — ^We rode from Baugh, sixteen miles, to 
the village of Muchce. On the road we passed the 
villages of K^ee-ke-wustec, and Gilpore, at each of 
which there was an unbrickcd well. Wc nearly 
followed the course of the Narco river: in parts ihe 
water had been kept, from others it had been drawn 
off. The natives here and there dig wells in parts <»f 
the bed which have been lately drained : the watt‘r 
thus obtained is not good, but it is better than could 
be got by digging elsewhere. There was much 
cultivation of jawarree and cotton on the way. 

15th. — Twenty-six miles, vict Hujee-ke-Sheher, 
Ghurree, and Meerporc, to Cunda. The three iirst 
places were well-sized villages, and at the last were 
two mud towns of the same name. This march also 
we had with the Nslree, the bed of which was dry (or 
about two-thirds of the distance. The Naree river 
now goes off to the right, nearer to the mountains, 
and, some said, reaches the sea. 

At Cunda there was an old large, and a small new 
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town, both surrounded with mud walls. We could 
not buy any milk here, and the inhabitants said that 
they were all in a state of beggary ; a tribe of maraud- 
ing Belooches having driven away seven hundred 
head of cattle a few months before, and the jawarree 
crop having been blighted. 

Here a demand was made by two different parties 
for duty upon our horses. The Syuds agreed to pay 
the chief of the strongest set, on condition that he 
kept off the other, which he consented to do ; but 
when he had persuaded his rivals to withdraw, he in- 
sisted upon receiving half the sum that they had de- 
manded besides his own, threatening to bring them 
back if his demand was not complied with. The 
Syuds were now obliged to assume their bullying 
tone : they declared that they would fight both parties 
rather than be robbed, hinting that common weapons 
would avail little against theirs; and, getting to- 
gether, they took counsel about formally cursing the 
exactor Nawaub Juwance, as the chief was named. 

This got wind, as it was intended it should, and 
not long after came a messenger from the Nawaub's 
mother, to offer a trifling present to the head Syuds, 
deprecating their curse, and promising to use all her 
influence over her son, to bring him to reason. This 
she apparently did, for in the evening the Nawaub 
sent to say that if the Syuds would pay him his due, 
and a trifle more, he would escort them with twenty 
horsemen to the end of the next stage, and this was 
agreed to. 
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iCth. — T\v(‘n<:y-ono miles to Saatce. For th<! 
first uinc miles wis rode throuo-h a tine tamarisk and 
thorawood; the eountiy onward was Imre. Saatee 
is a moderate-sized villafrc. Here a party <'ame to 
demand duty: Xawaub Juwanei' took fhret' ducats 
to dismiss them, and when he liad with much diffi- 
culty .snccccdt‘d in doini; so, he sent to nvjnest that 
som<^ vliin* might be given him. 'I'he Symis wer<^ 
shocked at its being supjmsed jMJSfiible that they 
could ha\o anything so unlawliil in their possession, 
but th(;y sent him another <lneat in liim, fearing alto- 
gether to <‘ast his highness off*. 'I'he tilh* to which 
this debauched extortioner answau'ed was, (ihurrreh 
Nau'ds , — “ CHu'risher of the l*oor.” 

17th. — 'Pwenty-niju* nuh*s to l*oonoo. After 
riding ton miles, we came to a jungle of low tnu's, 
which, running luist and west, marks the boundary 
between Belooehistaun and Sinde, an<l which south- 
ward extends to the river Indus, whowj Imnks it 
fringes. We had stolen away from Saatcc a little 
before the moon rose, and reached the wood about 
sunrise ; hardly had we entered it, when we htmrd 
two or throe shots fired behind us, and the cry ran 
that our rear was attacked : the fighting imm has- 
tened back to the post of danger, priming their 
pieces as they went, while the others pn‘ps<‘d on iis 
fast as the narrow path wouhl admit, imineis and 
horses crowding upon each other ; but after a few 


^ An intoxicating' 
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minutes of suspense, vre learned that the alarm had 
been needlessly given by two or three stragglers, who 
had been stripped of their clothes by robbers. We 
continued our march without further disturbance, 
and when we had ended it, the merchants congratu- 
lated each other upon being out of Beloochistaun. 

Poonoo is a large Hindoo village, surrounded by 
a few acres of land cleared from the jungle, inha- 
bited by people who had the air of a society of 
Quakci’s, compared with those whom we had been 
accustomed to look upon. Here was much to assure 
us that we were really in India : we encamped in a 
fine grove of neem and mango trees, near a very 
large brick well, to and from which the women passed 
at evening, gracefully carrying jars upon their heads, 
and sometimes singing as they went in groups ; 
many gray squirrels were chasing each other round 
the trunks of the large trees, the foliage of which 
was filled by doves, minas, and little green paroquets; 
the sun, the heat of which, even at this season, we 
felt unpleasant when long cx])osed to it, went down 
like a ball of fire, tinging tlie sky one beautiful deep 
orange colour; and at night the ground we slept 
upon was wet with a heavy dew. 

The next morning we parted company from the 
greater number of the horse-dealers, Syud Muheen 
Shah resolving to accompany me to the north-w(!st 
fi’ontier of British India. A few of the merchants 
came with us to Shikarpore on business, while the 
rest went on to the town of Larkhana, where they 
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proposed to make a halt of ten days or a fortnight, 
before proceeding vid the capital of Sinde to the sea- 
coast. Muheen Shah selected half-a-dozcn of his 
best horses to take with him, and sent the rest on to 
Bombay, under charge of his brother. 

From Poonoo we rode about five-and-twenty miles 
to the town of Ghurree. Our path lay through a 
thick jungle, the soil of which was very fine. Tracks 
crossed each other in all directions, and we frequently 
lost our way until we obtained a guide ; once we 
were obliged to make a circuit to avoid a marsh or 
lake, which had been formed, we were told, by the 
inundation of the Indus. Wc thought it must he 
rain-water, but were assured that, above >Shikarpore, 
the right bank of the river was low, and that tlu'rei 
much water was let in upon the country. 

There were many wretched hamlets on and near 
the road, occupying small spots cleared from the 
jungle. At each there was a shallow unbricked well, 
and round about most of them small patches culti- 
vated with the commonest grain. A few buffaloes, 
goats, and fowls, seemed to constitute the wealth of 
each village. 

Ghurree is a moderate-sized, thriving town. We 
saw there much good sugar-cane, and noticed twenty 
common Indian mills at work, expressing oil from 
sesamun seed. Here we first saw a wheeled car- 
risige. A hundred Affghaun families are settled at 
Ghurree ; their chief, Jooma Khan Baurickzye, was 
residing in a neat little fort near the town, affecting 
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submission to the authority of the Ameers oS ■'Hy- 
derabad. 

From Ghurree we rode eight miles north to Shi- 
karpore ; half way was the fortified village of Kerne. 
In approaching Shikarpore, we rode for some dis- 
tance through open groves of tall palm-trees, and 
the appearance of the town was imposing, as we 
occasionally got glimpses of its high houses I'ising 
above each other among fine trees. Two miles from 
the city we were met by a party of the goveraor’s 
confidential people, who were going off express to 
Poonoo, on the report that a large company of horsc- 
mcrchants had halted there. The chief of the party, 
who was a consi'qucntial and fat little Belooche, 
deemed our coming reason sufiicient fur his return- 
ing; therefore inquiring where the horse-merchants 
would bo met with, he sent his men after them, and 
himself took charge of us, I'iding round us as wo 
proceeded, to judge if any of our steeds W'cro worthy 
the Ameei-’s notice ; for tlu'se princes arc very arbi- 
trary in their orders about the hors<‘s which come 
down from the north countries, allowing none to be 
taken out of their dominions until tlicy have seen 
them. I happened to Ikj riding the best of Muheen 
Shah’s horses, and the man singled me out : — “ Ho I 
you .sir 1 what is your f()rtunatc name ?’’ — “ Mcerza 
Sadik,” muttered I, Uken rather by surimso. — 
“Then Mcerza Sstdik, just walk your horse out, 
hold up his head, and put him to his amble : — ^higher, 
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higher, man 1 phoo I are you a horse-dealer ; or do 
you not want to show his paces ? I believe that is 
it, for you Puthans are deceitful fellows.” Here it 
was explained who Syud Muheen Shah was, and the 
Belooche sobered his tone, declared that he had a 
great esteem for holy men, and that wc wore wel- 
come to Shikarpore. On reaching the city, our 
bustling conductor left us, to announce our arrival, 
and we put up in a small grove just outside the 
wall. 

Shika^ore is a very large town, surrounded by a 
thick, but much broken mud wall, in which there 
are eight gates. Much of the interior is wasb^ 
ground, and part is occupied by large trees. Al- 
most every house has a shop attached to it, and 
through the centre of the city inns each way a 
low bazaar, covered in with raftci's and jialin 
leaves. The shops seemed to be well filled with 
the necessaries of life, and various merchandise, 
and the people had that busy air which characterizes 
men engaged in active trade. 

Around the city are fine gardens, and groves of 
luxuriant Indian trees, which make the environs 
very beautiful j but the heat of the elimat(‘ during 
the greater part of the year is such as would kill 
any body but a Hindoo. So great is the heat, that 
every inhabitant who can afford the expense, builds 
upon his house a very high story, on the roof oi‘ 
which he sleeps without clothes, “in summer,” 
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said an Affghaun resident, “ the sun will roast an 
egg, and turn a white man black about the ne 
plus ultra of solar heat. 

Shikarpore is chiefly inhabited by Hindoo bankers 
and merchants, who have commercial connexions all 
over the cast. They arc sleek, smooth-shaven, and 
what an American would tenn prosperous-looking 
men, and if report docs not very much belie them, 
they are an immensely rich body. Like the blood- 
sucking Sircars of Bengal, they are said to attach 
themselves to the fortunes of others, and to grow 
fat, in proportion as their jjatrons grow poor: — 
nu riiste, they arc civil, good })eoplo, and very clever 
at languages, there being but few among them who 
do not understand Persian, Bcloochcc, Pushtoo, 
Hindoostfiucc, and the dialects ol‘ Sinde. Several 
corniptions of the Sinchi language; are in use, the 
most common one of which is cjillod Shikarporco. 
We heard it spoken at Dauder, and after we had 
crossed the Indus, as far easterly as Buhawulpon; ; 
it is a sharp, quickly-s})oken dialect, differing from 
Ilindoostsiucc about as much as Bengalee does. 

More than a fourth of the inhabitants of the city 
are Mohumraudaus, and among these arc from five 
to six hundred Affghaun families. In the ijrovince, 
wo were told, arc settled as injmy as four thousand 
families: great jealousy exists between them and 
their late tributaries the Sindees, but they can do 
nothing but grumble, and pray that the Doorraunee 
King may have his own again. When the relatives 
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of the Affghaun vuzeer dethroned Shah Mahmood, 
Shikarpore fell to the share of the Candahar 
brothers; but the Hyderabad Ameers, who had 
only been obedient to the Affghaun monarchs occa- 
sionally and upon compulsion, declared themselves 
entirely independent after the revolution, and eject- 
ing the Affghaun governor from Shikarpore, placed 
a servant of their own in his stead, not fearing the 
rebel claimants, who, they judged, would have 
enough to do to take care of themselves in their 
distant province of Candahar. The H&kim who 
now rules at Shikarpore on the part of the Ameers, 
collects from the town and province three lacs of 
rupees yearly. The further sum of 50,000 nqx'cs 
accrues annually to the Ameers from the customs of 
the city. When the Affghauns had the rule, doiibkj 
the latter sum was collected. 

The soil of the province is very fertile, and it may 
in most places be irrigated by means of wells ; water 
lying sufficiently near the surface to be raised by the 
Persian wheel. Sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
opium, are cultivated, as also wheat, barley, and 
peas, a little rice, and much jawarreci and bajra. 
However the finest land of the proviiuio iswasfe: 
the rich banks of the Indus, which arc alluvial ibr 
some miles’ breadth on either side, and which might 
be cultivated to great purpose*, an* allow<*d to n*maiu 
covered with jungle, that game may be ])rescrv<‘d I'or 
the sport of the Ameers. 

I would now take a slight re\iow of the country 
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between Candabar and Shikaii^ore, premising that 
as Mr. Pottinger wrote a full description of Beloo- 
chistaun, I confine myself to the dotml of such parts 
as came immediately under our observation. 

Our calculations make the distance from Candaliar 
to Shikai-pore (bends in the roa<l, &e. included) almut 
three hundred and ninety miles. It has been shown 
that the rule of the Candahar rebel Sirdars duos not 
extend to Quetta ; and that although the authority 
of the Khan of Kelaut-c-Nussecr commences at the 
latter place, the road from it to tin; capital of the 
next of his petty states is coininanded by wild Atf- 
ghaun and Belooehe tribes, who oeeujiy fh(! lulls on 
the left and right of the Ibrmidabh* pass of Bulaun. 
Ilukiras rule at Dauder and Baugh in the name of 
the Khan of Kolaut, but they have each <‘nough to 
do to sustain their limited authority, and the more 
southern and western parts of Beloochistaun are in 
a very disturbed state. Belooehe trib(*s war U])on 
each other, or plunder the Juts, and many who can 
find m<‘ans to pay a few rctaineivs, .si*t themselves up as 
chief-i, and call a small circle of country their own. 

The good order of Beloochistaun, I mean of that 
part of it which may he consi<Iertj(l as belonging to 
the govennnent of the Khan of K(?laut-e-Nusse<‘r, 
and which I will call Beloochistaun propc'r,* would 


* Say Kutcli, on the oast of the great (Sitide and Kutch) chain ; 
and west of this, to the longitudinal line of (H'', the country hetweeu 
Kelant and the sea : for the western Hehxxdies are, and, I inmgine, 
ever have been, as independent as Bedouins* 
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appear to depend upon that of Affghaunistaun, 
^^en, on the death of Nadir Shah, Ahmud Khan 
Suddozye founded the Doon’aunee inonai’chy, Bc- 
loochistaun, under Nusseer Khan, became virtually 
subject to the reigning power in Affghaunistaun ; — 
an agreement being made by which the Khan of 
Kelaut engaged to furnish a large quota of troops to 
the King of Candaliar’s army, whenever it should bo 
employed in foreign wav. Ahmud Shall made the 
Belooches sensible of their inferiority to the Atf- 
ghauns, and while he reigned, his autliority was 
generally respected. So long also as Nusseer Khun 
lived, Ueloochistaun was well governed, but during 
the last twelve years of this chiefs rule), another king 
sat on the Affghaun throne— Timour Shah, who by 
his irresolute conduct gave eucourageimmt to turbu- 
Icntly-disposed chiefs to throw off’ their allegiance, 
and the Belooches, long accustomed to consider that 
alone to bo power which was sustained at the sword’s 
point, began to think lightly of the protecting go- 
vernment, and many of them to sot at nought their 
liegc-lord the Khan of Kelaut. 

Malimoud Khan was a mere boy when he succisoded 
his father Nusseer Khan, and consequently he wa.s nut 
able effectually to cheek the revolt of his chiefs. 'Fhe 
sons of rimour Shah Doomiunco ociuipitid tlumiscdves 
in civil war, and when the kst of them was driven frjnn 
the throne by rebels, Affghaunistaun wjis dividcil 
into several states, which were not s(!parately strong 
enough to enforce obedience from the Belooches. 
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However, Mehraub Khan, the present Khan of Ke- 
laut, not being cordially supported by his chieftains, 
finds it expedient to be friends with the Candahar 
Sirdars ; as well to prevent tiheir spoiling his country, 
as to have in them an ally against the Ameers of 
Sinde, who have shown a wish to encroach upon his 
territory. Mchraub Khan has also found it neces- 
sary to conciliate Runjeot Sing, and, all things 
considered, it seemed to be thought that he wished 
for the restoration of the Suddozyc dynasty in 
Afighaunistaun. 

The bulk of the inhabitajits of Kuteh are Juts, — 
the aborigines. It is not exactly known at what 
period thesi', people were converted from the Hindoo 
to the Mohiunuuidan religion ; at present they arc 
divided into many tribes, and profess themselves 
Soounccs. They live in villages, and are the agri- 
culturists of the country. 

'Fhe lielooclH's bear but a very small proportion to 
those whom they coinjuen'd, and, with the exception 
of a few who n'side in the small forts which arc scat- 
tered over the country, they live in khails, and rove 
to pasture their oxtm and sheep. 

The condition of either peophi seems far from a 
prosperous oin*. 'I'hey are just able to feed and 
clothe themstilves, and that but indifterontly. The 
Beloofihes live under felt tents. The habitations of 
the villages are mere sheds, generally built of sticks 
and grass, and the inhabitants can change their situa- 
tion almost us easily as if they lived in tents. 

p 2 
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The terms on •which the land is tilled are these : 
Persons wishing to cultivate land near a stream, (the 
Naree, for instance,) throw a dam across the bed, 
and run up a few houses near the spot. The produce 
of the land upon which water is turned, is divided 
into three shares : — the first one the cultivator halves 
with the Hakim, or with the proprietor of the soil, to 
indemnify himself for the expense of constructing the 
embankment ; and of the two remaining shares, the 
Hakim, or proprietor, takes nearly seven eighths. 
A traveller might note the sites of villages which, 
perhaps, would not he found twelve months aftei*- 
wards ; for in case of oppression by the lord of the 
soil, or of accident, such as the breaking away of a 
dam, &c., the ryots arc likely to remove and esta- 
blish themselves elsewhere. 

The country to the right of our road, near the 
mountains, is I imagine not ill-cultivated, fin* wo 
learned that from the base of the mountains, all the way 
fi’om Dauder to the sea, run many little rivulets, the 
waters of which are dammed, and kept for agricultural 
purposes. I mentioned that we brought a stream 
with us from the mountains, which went ofi’ towards 
them again after having watered the laud about Dan- 
der. I believe that this is joined by another stream, 
which comes out of the hills by a pass called Moollu, 
and that it then runs pai*allcl with, and at no great 
distance from the mountains, halfway to the sea. 

The river Naree comes south from the high moun- 
tains of Tukkatoo, or Laree, past Sewee, a proverbi- 
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ally hot place, where much rice is cultivated. East- 
ward of the Narec wc heard of two moderately-sized 
streams (which I imagine must run to the Indus), 
and many small rivulets are said to irrigate the lands 
at the foot of the mountains. The general course of 
all the water in this plain is south. 

The staple food of the people of Kutch is jawarree 
or bajra bread. The first grain is much cultivated, 
and sold very chtiap. Wheat and bai'lcy are little, if 
at all, grown. Wo could only obtain wheaten flour at 
the towns, and then not much ; even barley meal, 
which is far cheaper, was not to be had ready ground 
in any quantity. 

At the towns of Dander and Baugh, a little mutton 
or goat’s flesh was osposed for sale in the bazaar. 
The people of Kulch possess many cattle, but owing 
to tlu'ir poverty, and porha])s to the heat of the 
<5liinat(', they do not oat much flesh. Some of the 
h()rs(!-mcri’hants of (»ur ])arty brought with them 
pic(;es of dry salted meat, to wliich they occasionally 
treat(!<l Ihemsehes. 

Om' day w(! had the luck to taste fresh mutton, 
such as it was. A stout Caubul ram, which was 
being led to India for sal(>, warranted to break the 
head of any maki of his species ho might butt against, 
happened to rccjcivea severe kick from a camel, and 
as he looked very likifly to die, it was detennined to 
kill and cat him. Muheen Shah was called upon to 
ofiiciat( 5 . Standing in tlm midst of a crowd, thft 
gasping ram lying at his feet, he bared his arm, and 
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flourished his knife, with the dignity of an ancient 
priest of Jupiter, then uttering a loud Bismil- 
lah Ullah Ho Acher!’’ he stooped and turned the 
victim’s head towards the kebla, while he dexterously 
drew the sharp blade across the throat, so as not 
quite to divide the thorax, and then declared the 
flesh to he lawful meat. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Halt at Shikarporo — March to tho river Indus, and on to the towns of 
Kiiireport* and Koliro<» — Foitrcbi of Bukkar — Ameers of Sinde — 
Stale of the peopl(» — Huhret* well situated for commercial purposes 
— Remarks on British and Russian trade with central Asia. 

Wk halted three days at Shikarpore. Our friend 
had business to transact, and the Hakim made some 
<lifficulty about allowing him to talcc his horses across 
the Indus, until he promised to go vid Khirepore, in 
order that tho Mcers of that jdacc might see the 
animals. 

Wo had ample leisure to snn ey tho town and its 
environs. I do not bcli(5ve there is any thing very 
curious to ho seen at »Shikarporc, unless it be the 
library of one Mcrnh Iladjco h’akcer Oollah, who 
boasted that lui ])osscssed seven hundred volumes, 
six hundred and ninety-nine of which were upon 
theology, and one upon history. 

On tho 20th of December wi; x*odc from Shikai'pore 
to the river Indus. 'The distance was about fifteen 
miles, and our road lay through a jungle, which in 
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many plaxics was inclosed and planted with sugar- 
cane, to preserve wild hogs for the sport of the 
Ameers. Just as the sun was setting, we found 
ourselves at the end of the wood, and upon the high 
bank of the Indus, which was flowing past us in one 
calm broad stream. The spot whore we stood com- 
manded a view of two other l)road reaches, and the 
scene altogether w'as one that for cpiic't grand<;ur and 
beauty could hardly be surpassc<l. 

We slept upon the bank, and the next morning 
were ferried over in boats wliich held tw'o camels and 
three horses. We were towed up the bank for some 
distance, and then loosing, went across diagonally 
with the help of Iho stream. ^Ve wei’C rowed by a 
largo f)air of oars, assist(‘d by a long rudd(‘r which 
th<; helmsman us<‘<l as a paddle, and we w(‘r(* <*xaclly 
eight minutes from bank In hank. 

The water appeared <o run af the rate of two miles 
and a half per hour, and t!n> breadth of it was half 
a mile. The boatmen said that the waf.(*r was then 
jit its low'est, and that it would not ri,s<‘ till the nnmii- 
tain snows mell<*d in the spring. We had n<»t the 
means of ascertiuning its actual depfli, hut we found 
no bottom near th^^ etmtre of the stream with a poh* 
twelv(‘ fl'i'f long, and wer<! told that W(* were not near 
it. 'rimugh tin; right hank was high, fin; left was 
here .scarcely defined; the bed was of earthy sand, 
and the wat<‘r in apj)earnnee lik<! that of tin; 
Ganges. 

Wc rode on nine miles heyoml the ri\er, tiirough 
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a low open wood not far from the bank, and crossed 
a dry bed which w'e saw again at Khirepore : water 
is dammed up in it for cuIti%’ation, as in the Kutch 
water-courses. Seven miles on the road was a large 
village named Hohrara or Oleera ; we halted at the 
village of Dublec, where w^c spent the night un- 
pleasantly enough in a drizzling rain. Muheen Shah 
tried an address to the skier, but they would not 
pity us, and we had nothing for it but to get well 
under our blankets. 

22nd. — Eight miles by a winding road through 
jungle to Khirepore, a very large open town built 
among trees, — ^the seat of the descendants of the 
lat(i esteemed Sindc chief Ameer Sohraub. 

At his death Mecr Sohraub bequeathed his coun- 
try to his eldest soi\ Mcer Iloostmn, and all his 
eolleeted wealtli to his second son Mcer Moradj 
decreeing how(‘ver from the. revenues of the oldest, 
provision for forty otlwT descendants. The two 
brothers at first quarrelled, l)ut when we w'crc at 
Khip(*pore they were li\ing in the same house, 
thoimh on verv dubious terms. A wall divided 
their several ranges of apartments, and the entrances 
were kept by a body of either chiers rctain(‘rs ; 
indeed wo w'cnj told that M(;cr Morad dreaded to 
go out hunting withojit his brother, lest the latter 
should take the op])ortunity to seize his treasure. 

Yet we heard from several persons an anecdote of 
Mcer Monwl, which, w'crc it not for tlie indubitable 
tact that it is not in the nature of Asiatics to confide 
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in each other, would induce a doubt •whether a man 
who had acted so generously, could harbour such 
degrading suspicions again.st a brother who could not 
wrong him if he acknowledged the weakest dictates 
of honour or gratitude, as the following story may 
show. 

M(>cr Roostum received no money with the terri- 
tory that his father la'queathed to him, and when Im 
<{uarrclled with his brother, he found himself so ill 
able to ])ay the fighting men whom he had enter- 
tained, that ho applied to a neighbouring chief for a 
loan to enabh^ him to carry on the w'ar. Meer 
Morad, hearing of this, sent toro<iuesl. that he w<add 
not low(*r his <ligiiity by taking money from a si ran- 
ger, for lie would len<l him whatever sum he required, 
whether they were to confinue eiuMiiies, or lo he- 
come fi'iiMids -ami (his il was, acconling to the 
story, that led the way to a reconciliation. 

We JUTived at Khireporc early in the day ; scarcely 
were our horses tied uj), when wo lumrd loud shouts 
and the barking of many dogs, ami pres<mtly eamc 
a party oftnxqiers to say that the Miners w(‘re going 
out hunting, and hud ordered our horses to aci’ompauy 
th<‘ni, that they might see their mettle. Itcmoii- 
straiico was useless, so the hors<*s being saddled, 
were ridden offi and put through their jiaees fill 
evening. 

Muheen Shah was very indignant, and the ne.st 
day took an earlj opportunity «»f appljiiigfor pep- 
uiission to continue his journey. When lie went, 
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he was offered five hundred rupees for his best 
horse, and excusing' himself from selling any, on the 
plea that they had been bought on commission for 
some Rajah in British India, he was ordered to pay 
a very heavy duty upon each animal. He complied, 
and was told that he should receive a pass, but as he 
was about to leave the palace, he was taken by a party 
of Meer Morad’s men, who demanded duty on ac- 
count of their master, and the consctiucncc of his 
refusal was, that in spite of his hukitf, he was put in 
a guard-house, and kept then* all night. 

We did not at the time learn more than that our 
friend had been impri.son(>d, and therefore suffered 
much uneasy conjecture as to the cause. The Afl- 
ghaun gi'ooins were very dejected, and evidmitly at- 
tributed their master’s ill-treatment to his connexion 
with me. — We were all sitting round a fins late in 
evening, “ (ihewing the bitter end of unpleftsant re- 
flections,” and listening to a serenade ofjackals, when 
a stout Affghaun stranger walked u]) and gave us a 
Salaam Alekoom! One ol'our parly looking up, with 
an (exclamation of sur}>ri.so recognised the man, who 
when he had exchanged a few (juestions in Pushtoo, 
sat down among us, and unrolling a cloth from his 
waist, produce, d a packet of English l(‘tt(*rs ad- 
dressed to me. F or a moment or two 1 could scarcely 
think myself awak(% so great was the surprise ; but 
bwiaking the seals, 1 re(;ogniscd the signatun's of 
friends whom I had left at Tabreez, and was presently 
able to appreciate their kind efforts in my service. 
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The letters contained bills on Heraut for the money 
we had required, and our friend Moolla Mohumud 
had sent them after us to Pisheen, whence again they 
had been forwarded by the Syuds. — Karaumut Ali 
also got remembrances from his friends, and for a 
while poor Muheen Shah and our sorrow on his ac- 
count were forgotten ; but the happiness that I ex- 
perienced in receiving these letters, was dashed with 
regret that I could not but feel on learning from them 
the death of the British Envoy, Sir John Macdonald, 
to whom I had been indebted for many kindnesses. 

The next morning Muheen Shah thought it better 
to pay for his release, and thus obtaining it, he lost 
no time in getting the promised passport from Mecr 
Roostum. The Shah looked very pale and unhappy 
when he returned to us, and refused all offers of re- 
freshment, vowing that bread should not pass his 
lips until he was away from such a place. We ac- 
cordingly made ready to start, and engaging the 
sendees of a guide who said he know all the roads be- 
tween that and Buhawulpore, we set out for Ilohree. 

The distance from Khirepore to Rohree is about 
sixteen miles. We rode for ton miles through a 
country wliich had been partially clcai’cd fr>r culti- 
vation, and then entered a grove of gigantic palm- 
trees, on either side of which were large walled 
gardens of many fruits, and occasionally a few 
houses. We rodtj for six miles through this beauti- 
ful grove, and got out of it upon a broad area of 
loose sand shelving gently down to the Indus. To 
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the right of this, built upon a flint rock, was the old 
town of Rohrce, — a ruined collection of tall, deso- 
late-looking houses, with broken latticed windows, 
and wooden balconies, — and on the left stood a thick 
clump of trees, partly shutting out from view the 
massy fortress of Bukkar, which, strongly built of 
brick and stone, rises from an island in the centre of 
the liver. Our horses clambered up the rocky path 
into a narrow street, which was crossed by a long 
bazaar, lowly roofed over with rafters and palm- 
h'aves : not being able to ride under this, we found 
our w'uy through the town by narrow lanes, and 
halted on the other side of it, near the bank of the 
river. 

{iOith December. — We spent Christmas-day at 
Rohrce, fiir Muheen Shah going oaiiy to present 
our pass to the governor of the fortress, was told 
that it was informal, and that we could not proceed ; 
upon which our friend saddled a running camel, and 
trotted back to Khiri'pore again, leaving us to sur- 
vey the wonders of this extraordinary place. 

Rohre(*, the ancient capital of the Sogdi, if not 
the town which, according to Arrian, Alexander the 
Great built when he rested hereabouts on his way 
to the ocean, has fallen into decay, and does not 
contain more than six or seven thousand inhabitants, 
four-fifths of whom are Hindoos. The flint rock 
upon which it is built, is washed by the river, and it 
runs curiously back to some miles' distance, having 
somewhat the appearance of an old line of bastioned 
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fortification. Tiie flint of which this and the other 
rocks are composed is of so good a quality, that 
travellers on the river commonly take away a quan- 
tity in their boats. 

Wo did not visit the ancient town of Bukkar, but 
wo viewed its extensive ruins at some distance from 
the opposite bank. 

ITio island fortress of Bukkar is built upon an 
oval flint rock three quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference, which divides a stream eight hundred yards 
in width. The fort itself is strongly built, but it is 
overlooked by the bank upon which stands the town 
of Rohree. It commands the river, and all boats 
that pass up and down pay a toll. The water 
covers pai*t of the rock at one end, and forms a 
little islet, on which is a Mohummudan temple em- 
bowered in trees : this is the resting-place of so great 
a saint, that the very fishes come up from the sea to 
swim a Ziariit round it, and to mai*k their respect 
for tlie shrine, they never once turn tail on the 
journey up. 

Near the bank, a little below the fort, is another 
rock, which becomes an islet at the swell of tlie 
river. This hill luis long been used as a Mohiuu- 
iiiudan burial-gi’ound, and is covered with old tombs. 
You ascend to its summit by seventy steps : a little 
way up dwells a hermit, who makes visiters lake 
their shoes ofij and accepts their charity, bid<ling 
them pray for the souls of the departed. 

The natives of Rohree are an amphibious race of 
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beings who spend their days upon the river catching 
fish, which they salt and preserve. The mode in 
which these fishers exercise tiheir ai’t is very curious ; 
they lay their stomachs upon large empty jars, and 
holding a line or net in hand, they use their feet as 
paddles, and fioat about with their faces close to the 
water. Wo wondered at the ease with which they 
seemed to control the force of the stream. Some- 
times a man would lie still upon the water, as if he 
was tight anchored to the bottom, and then, aban- 
doning himself to the current, lui would drop down 
as lar fxs it suited him, when he would land, walk 
up the bank with his jar, and launch himself 
afresh. 

From its situation, Rohi’oo should he a healthier 
place than Khirepore ; the chiefs however prefer re- 
siding at the latter place, and not only is the town of 
llohrec neglected, but on the bank of the river 
beyond it, jungle kce])S waste rich land which might 
be very profitably cultivated, as well with articles 
for export, as with the better sorts of grain. The 
Aracew of Sinde appear to live only for themselves, 
and to be as blind to the capabilities of their 
country, as they are regardless of the welfare of its 
inhabitants: to indulge their passion for sporting, 
they suffer much of their richest land to be covci*ed 
with jungle, jmd the revenue thus sacrificed is made 
up, as far as is possible, by heavy drains upon the 
pi'ofits of such lands as arc left to the peasantry. 
The people feel the chock of this ignorantly oppres- 
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sive system, yet attempt not to better their con- 
dition, and in that happy spirit of filial piety for 
which Indians are distinguished, resign themselves 
to the life that their fathers endured. 

The staple food of the people of Sindc is broad 
made of jawarree or bajra. Buffaloes being very 
cheap in this countiy, the poorest pcoi>le have them, 
and some possess a few goats and fowls. Their 
dwellings arc of the meanest order : the neatest are 
those of the people who reside upon lands which are 
liable to be flooded; — little thatched sheds raised 
upon bamboo fram(‘s some five or six feet above the 
ground, into which the occupants ascend by small 
ladders. 

From what we observed, and were able to leaim of 
iSiiule and its pc'ojde gtmorally, I cannot help thinking 
that the aiiKmut of Ihe Ameei's’ income has boon 
exagg<‘rat(*d ; thotigli there need bo little doubt that 
it would more than ecpial the reputed sum, if thos<i 
princo.s could fully undcrsbind their interc.sts. It is 
lamentable that provinces which, from their situation 
.ind natural fertility, ought to be filled with rich and 
happy p('o])le, should 1 k‘ su1))«‘ct to the misruh; of a 
few ignorant despots : but the Indus must bo shortly 
thrown o})eu to our trade, and then will be levelled 
that unsocial harrier within which the jealous chief- 
tains of tSinde have so long fimeed themselves ; wc 
shall (‘idighten tlunn with notions of just imliey, and 
thus raise the condition of tlieir ])cople. Hitherto 
th<j Indus has been suflered to flow from its source 
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to the Indian ocean, contributing little to the wealth 
or civilization of the countries which lie upon its 
banks ; the short-sighted chiefs of the Indian states 
which it bounds, have been distrustful of each other, 
and mutually jealous of the power which has resoui'ces 
and enterprise sufficient to embrace the whole of the 
river in one grand commercial scheme ; but happily 
their distrust is giving way before the tried good 
faith of the British Government, and we may hope 
that many years will not elapse before all parties are 
zealously engaged in an extended trade, which will 
bind their interests closely together, and be the 
means of introducing commerce and civilization into 
a new world. 

Ilohree is a city which appears in every way de- 
signed to become a ])laco of wealth and importance, 
surrounded as it is by a fertile country, standing on 
a noble river which is navigalilc from the ocean to 
Attock, and situated at mean distance from many 
places of political and commercial importance. On 
the verge of the natural frontii'r of llindoostc'in, and 
commanding the gresat Candalmr road, it is well 
situated on what would bo adopted as a line of de- 
fence against foreign invasion ; and conveniently 
placed with regard to some of the princ.ipal cities of 
India, it offei’s an admirable position for an emporium 
which would make our manufactures accessible to the 
countries which stretch far to the north and west. 

The natives of Atfghauuistaun chiefly trade with 
southern India, taking the roads through Beloochis- 

voL. ri. 
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taun and Sinde, to the ports of Kurachee and Mun- 
davie, where they embark for Bombay. The Hy- 
derabad Ameers endeavour to keep the trade in these 
roads, and the Ameers of Khirepore, by injudiciously 
exacting large and irregular duties, have discouraged 
the merchants from opening a new one through their 
territory to the northern provinces of British India, 
&c., and thus Shikarpore flourishes ; but Rohroe is in 
twery respect hotter situated for commerce than Shi- 
karpore, and were it once established as a mart, 
would scarcely fail to attract the wealth of the former 
place, and to become one of the largest commercial 
towns in India. 

If the Aftghaun merchants could obtain at Rohroe 
the European and Indian goods they traffic in, many 
of them certainly would repair thither in preference 
to following the tedious and expensive route to the 
sea-coast. Those who brought things which they 
could not sell or exchange at Rohree, would travel 
up to Buhawulporc, and thence by the newly opened 
road across the Indian desert to the provinces of 
Upp(5r India ; and probably they would return to the 
froutitir mart to purchase an investment for tlunr own 
couutiy. Thus a grand trade road would bo esta- 
blished ivd Quetta to Candaliar, and the latter city 
would b(icomo an entrepot, whence our commodities 
would la; dispersed to other quarters. 

I will hero venture a few ojiinions upon the dis- 
tinct (puistion of our trade in the countries biyond 
the Indus, for having viewed it in connexion with 
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the other advantages which should be consequent 
upon the opening of the river, niy preceding words 
may have made me seem too sanguine about it. 

Our trade beyond the Indus must depend first — 
upon the state of the Af%haun country ; for until that 
is in some degree restored to order, traffic cannot be 
greatly extended in or beyond it. Not only do 
merchants risk open and violent robbeiy, which they 
must pay to guard themselves against, but they are 
exposed to the arbitrary exactions of so many jiorsons 
in authority, that it is only in consequ<;nce of their 
obtaining large prices for the small quantity of goods 
exported, that they are enabled to make profit. 

The extension of the trade must be gradual ; for 
as yet tlu*. ])astoral tribes of Affghaunista\iu an* not 
rich enough to purchase a very great ([uantity of <mr 
manufactures, much as they covet th<*in ; nor does 
their country afford many things that we could to 
any extent receive in barter from them. 

If encourag(ul, the Affgluiuu merchants could im- 
port into India any r(!<[uired number of really good 
horses, at a fair price, but the <lemand t<)r thcjse 
must necessarily Ikj limitc'd, siiuje tln^ Indian ca\alry 
cannot bi! depcmlent upon a fortugn country for their 
supply of hoi*scs, and the Government studs br<‘(‘d 
nearly as many as are recjuirccl for the ])ul)li(5 
service. 

The whole of Ilindoostau is now supplied with 
dried and preserved fruits from Caubul, by the iid- 
lowing roswls, aid tin* Punjaub to lA)od(!oana; imi 
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Damaun, MooMn, Buhawulpore, and Hissar, to 
Dehlee ; vid Quetta, Dauder, Baugh, and Larkhana,* 
to Sinde, and on by the usual road to Bombay and 
Madras. Apples, quinces, and gTapes are packed 
in cotton, and as they are easily damaged, the profit 
on them is uncertain ; but pomegranates, pistachio- 
nuts, almonds, dried apricots, figs, raisins, &c., arc 
brought without loss : the demand for them is cei’- 
tain, and the profit good. 

Assafostida and saflPron are the chief exports from 


^ I may here insert a memorandum of the duties levied on the 
road we took from Quetta to Siiiltarpore, which was by mistake omit- 
ted in tile iifbt edition. 

At Quctla {)\c%whu lupees, named huft senna (18 of which go to a 
Bajokl(*c or gold ducat), arc levied lor the Kolaut chief, on every horse, 
or laden camel, going to Ilindoostfin. Ditto on laden carnelh coming 
fioin lliiidoobt.in ; except when they are charged with indigo, — the duly 
on a e.uiiel-load of which is I;)] rupees ; or with cloths or lealiiei, — the 
duty on which is i) rupees pci* load. IJiikKleii camels p.iss tint} free. 

At Dauder (formerly levied hy the Alfghauiis, and sent to (’aiula- 
har, now ‘ditto Kelant), 4 rupees are deimiiided for every hoi se, or 
laden camel. During the Doormunee monarchy, pjccka riip<*<s were 
current in this province, and tlu»u tlic same number oi‘ tlKwi‘ were 
taken. 

At Baugh a, at C’linda 2, rupees per horse or laden camel for the 
Kebnit elnef. 

At Sliikaipore Iwliicli clears Lai klumoh ), for the ll}dt‘r.'ih.i(l 
Aineeib, are levied in rupees of which 5 go to a ducat (ahout the 
sami* as siccas;, 

IOmIs 

Per horse 

Per camel laden witli eithei raw or wrought silk . .17 

Do. with assalh'tula, fnut, Ilvvtrd, crimson d) e-wood, <Iv.'c. i) 

Uncut Tunpioise stones, Khak e Perooza, imported into llindoostaii 
ujxHi canu'Is in large <piaiititu*s, pay duty at the general i.itc* of 7 or 8 
annas a sis r, «uToi(linglo the guessed value, for it is a speculation iiow 
the rough stones will cut up '—Note to S(‘eond Kdituui. 
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Heraut: the quality of the carpets made there is 
very fine, but I am not sufiSciently well informed 
about our trade in this article, to know whether it 
would suit us to revive the manufacture at Heraut, 
so as to obtain carpets thence by land-carriage, and 
ship them at the mouth of the Indus for Eui’ope. 

At Candahar is gi'own tobacco, which is esteemed 
to be little inferior to that of Shirauz. Very good 
opium is cultivated at Candahar, and the mountains 
in the north-eastern part of Afighaunistaun contain 
incxhaiislible mines of the jinrest rock-salt. I am 
not (pinlified to judge to what extent it would serve 
the purposes of the Honourable Company’s Govem- 
inont to n'ciiivc the last two articles, but I presume 
that c\cry cnconragemcnt would bo given to people 
willing to relievo us of our manufactures, and per- 
haps some satirificc submitted to in one branch of 
trad<>, for tin* establishment of another. 

it is dillicult to judge what wealth thci'o may be 
in Allgliaimisiaun and the countries beyond, because 
the staU“ of snci<'1y iherc is such, that men will bury 
tlnur money rather than b<* thought to possess 
min*h ; and havhig little security for their neigh- 
bours’ honesty, they are tiareful how th(!y lend what 
they art* afraid opt'idy to speculate with themselves : 
but money tht*re doubtless is in those countries,'* 
and were st‘c,urity cstal)lished, it would quickly find 
its w'ay into circulation. Affghnunistaun is a coun- 

♦ T asked ati Afrj'liaiui merchant whether there w.as still wealth in 
this country “ In there any doubt about it S'” was his answer : “ if 
there were noi, wliat would so many Hindoos do there? Flics do 
not swarm about .in empty honey-pot.” 
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try which, were it settled, and freely open to those 
which surround it, would soon attract trade and 
wealth. The climate of the countries beyond the 
Indus is such, that our woollen and cotton cloths, 
&c., will always be in request there, and gradually, 
as the condition of the people betters, will markets 
open for our exports.* 

Of late years the Russians have been sedulously 
endeavouring to extend the sale of their manufac- 
tures in Toorkestaun, Persia, and Affghaunistaun, 
and they have now four channels for their trade. 

1. Vid Orenburg to Bokhara, whence their com- 
modities are taken to Meshed and Heraut, to Caubul, 
and even to Cashgar. 

2. From Astrakhan md Mangishlak, on the east 
coast of the Caspian, to Khiva. 

3. By the port of llcshdt, on the south coast of 
the Caspian, to Tchraun and Isphahaun, See., and 
to Meshed, See. 

4). By the land-route from Tiflis, vid Tabrecz to 
Tchraun, &c. 

The articles that they export are mentioned in my 
account of the trade of Meshed, and according to 
the statement of Baron Mcycndorftj the commerce 
between Bokhara and Russia employs three thousand 
cuunels. 

According to the same authority, the value of mer- 
chandise imported by the Bokharians into Russia, 
upon about three thousand camels, may amount in a 
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good year to near eight millions of paper roubles, 
or 333,330/. As the goods which the Bokharians 
import into Russia, are more valuable and less bulky 
than those which they export thence, it may be con- 
jectured that they receive in barter as great a quan- 
tity of Russian commodities as will load their camels, 
and that they are paid the balance in gold. Gold 
ducats coined in Russia, are, I know, brought from 
Orenburg : this coin passes current all over the East, 
and it is generally sold at a good premium, on account 
of the j)urity of its metal. 

Baron M(*yendorlF says that the Bokharian mer- 
chants realize a clear profit of thirty per cent, upon 
their trade with Russia, “ Gcueraloment,” he ob- 
stu’ves, “ ils gagnent moins sur la \entc dcs mar- 
chandises Russes en Boukharic, quo sur cello do 
loin's ('ll Russie ; ca qui dolt fain oonolitre qua 
I'liiiportatiou da ccflas da liusule en BonJeharie a 
•pmqiia atfahif .son iiifwlminn.” 

This may bo owing, fii-st, to the greater facility 
which has ol'lato years boon given to the other chan- 
ncl.i ol‘ Russian traile oastvvaril, and secondly, to the 
I'ircumstance of English chintzes and other cloths 
having found their way in greater ({iiantities to Bok- 
hara. 'riie Russian manufactures have as yet little 
to recomnuMul them but their cheapness, and mu's 
are every where bought in preference, notwithstand- 
ing the groat dittereuco of the prices. 

Accortliug to the best of my information, the least 
profit the Attghaun merchants gain upon the sale of 
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our goods at Candahar and Caubul, is one hundred 
per cent, upon prime cost. Owing to the irregu- 
larity of the trade, our commodities are sometimes 
cheaper at Caubul than at Candahar. 

My friend Muheen Shah, in the year 1828 , at 
Bombay, invested a capital of seven thousand rupees, 
chiefly in English piece-goods, which he took by sea 
to the port of Soomeeance in Bcloochistaun, and 
thence on camels vid Bayla, Kelaut, Pisheen, Can- 
dahar, and Ghuzni, to Caubul. Here, according to 
a list of prices shown me, he disposed of part of his 
investment at the rate of one hundred and ten per 
cent, profit u])on prime cost, and the rest, consisting 
cliiofly of English chintzes, he sent on vid Bulkh to 
Bokhara. His goods reached the latter city about 
the time that the Russian caravan aiTivcd there from 
Orenburg, but they sold immediately at a profit of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred per ctmt. 
upon prime cost, and comparatively with Russian 
manufactures of the same kind, at the rate of a fifth 
higher price. 

Muheen Shah, it is to be observed, made profit 
upon goods which had come to market by a montli’s 
sea voyage, and a lajid route of from thirt(*en <o 
fourteen hundred miles, notwithstanding many arbi- 
trary exactions that ho was subject to on tins way, 
and the expense of four months’ detention at one 
place, on account of the disturbed stale (»f the coun- 
try. From him and father m(!rchants I learned, that 
Fnglisih goods gent*rally stdl at Bokhara, at tlu' rate 
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of one hundi’ed and fifty per cent, profit upon prime 
cost at Bombay, and at the rate of a fifth higher price 
than Russian manutaeturcs of the same kind. They 
told luc also that, two years ago, some Russian 
chintzes brought to Caubul could not even be sold 
fin* the Bokhara price, because there was much 
English chintz in the market. I offer their state- 
ments to show the different degree of estimation in 
which English and Russian manufactures are held in 
thes(‘ countric's, and to show' that, if we had the navi- 
gation ol' the Indus, we could afford to lower the 
]iri(H‘s considerably : we should thus throw our manu- 
facture's among a frt'sh class of jmrsons, and if we 
could furlher n'ducc our prices to the level of the 
Russian rates, we should in a great measure tumour 
rivals out of the tnarkiit. 

I ha\o takt'ii Bokhara as an extreme ])oint: of 
<*oui*s(i, if w(' can gain any advantage) over the Rus- 
sians in our trade then*, it must be increased to us 
the iu‘ar<*r we come to tlu' Indus. The trade is now 
confined to iik'h who undertake distant and irregular 
speculations upon jM'tty eajiitals, which they have 
first to realize by selling the things which they ex- 
]>ort from their own eonntry j but were the com- 
nu'rce exti'iuh'd, inoiu'yed merchants would engage 
in it, ri'gular in\«*stra(*nts would bo imported 
and stored, and tb<* pn'sent traders would ft>r the 
most part become <*arrioi‘s from one entrepot to 
anotlu'r. 

In a previous chapter, I <juot<'d a ])assage from 
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Baron Meyendorff, where he says that the trade of 
Russia with Bokhara would require fresh impulses, if 
the communication between the two countries were 
made safe by the subjection of Khiva to the Czar. 
If the Russians do by any means succeed in esta- 
blishing their authority at Khiva, they will assuredly 
navigate the Oxus ;* and here we must keep in siglit 
a point of great importance, upon which Baron Mey- 
endorff speaks positively j viz., that there is no water 
communication between Bokhara and the Oxus ; — 
the river which flows past the city of Bokhai’a, ex- 
pending itself in the lake of Kara Koul. This gives 
Khiva such an advantage as a place of trade, that it 
would in all probability attract the commerce of Bok- 
hara, and, becoming stocked by Anneiiians, .lews, 
and other commereial people, would rise into a plaeti 
of considerable importance. 

'I’he Oxus would easily lead the Russians to Bnlkii, 
which, there is licence to suppose, would Iw'comc! a 
large town, corresponding to Khiva, and a mart at 

^ According to the accounts that we received of the Oxus, it is iia\i- 
gahh* during eight months of the year. Fiom iil)()\e Jhilkli to 
Klii\a, tile river has an average breadth of lialf a mile. |<)iie iurmni- 
aiit, who sU ted this, said tliat he lirst crossed the ri\er above linikh, 
and again on his way from Hokham, at Chaijoob.] When tlu‘ miow^ 
melt on the mountains from which the Oxus flow >, it runs in a hroiiil 
and v(‘iy rapid stream, which it would be dangerous to come down, .md 
\eiy ditlicult to aseeiid: tliis excess of water runs «»tr in tw'o mouths 
and a iialf or so, and then the river runs broadly ami inoderati'ly, hav- 
ing deptli sutricierit to float boats of large hiiideii. l*hei(‘ are boats at 
tlic ferries that tak(‘ across twelve euniels. —The gc'iieuil acc(»unt Niid, 
that there were no f<5rds, hut that travidlers often ciossed on intiuted 
skins. In winter tin* Oxus is fro/eii. 
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which much Indian produce would be exchanged for 
Russian exports. This would cause a great revolu- 
tion in the trade of Central Asia, and give the Rus- 
sians advantages, the etfects of which would be best 
counteracted by those which we should produce by 
throwing open the Indus. 

Our trade in the countries beyond the Indus, I 
have observed, must be gradually extended ; but we 
should at once nearly double it by establishing an 
emporium on the bank of the river, since we should 
enable the Affghauns to make two voyages where 
they now make one. But it is not in these countries 
only that we shall extend the sale of our exports by 
opening the Indus to our trade : — goods brought by 
ship from Bombay, or from England direct, to the 
mouth of the Indus, could be taken up the river, and 
landed at Rohree so cheaply, that we should lower 
the pri(.;es in Sinde and llajpootana, in the Central 
and Upper Provinct^s of British India, and in the 
Ihinjaub 5 so that it may be reasonably eonclud(;d, 
that the gross d(nnand for our manuiactures would 
very much increased. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Alarrh oil wn Buliawalporc, acrcw <lio Indian dt'scrt, to tho Britisli 
frontier — Conclui>ion of journey. 

Decemukh 2()th. — From Roll reo we made a march 
of tibouf: forty iiiilas to a very larpfo villafrc naiiUHl 
Cawnporc. W<i passed eight small \illages ou thti 
way : the niad lay through jungle, wh’ich was siif- 
ft'red to keep waste a lint' soil, 

'.iyt'h* — Forty inih's to Raafoe. Syud Aluheen Sliah 
fsmeit'd that the- Ameers would somehow or o<ht‘r 
hear of my being with his party, and send iium (o 
bring us bae-k ; he therefore desired th<‘ guide to 
avoid the main road, and we went from hamlt*t to 
hamh't to ask our way. The soil of the eountry wi* 
rode through was line, hut, (‘xeepting where eleareti 
for a little eultivation of cotton or jawarrec*, it was 
o\<!rniu with jungle. About sun.set, as w<‘ were 
making the best of our way up a long open gladt*, 
on<* of our running camels slipp(‘d upon tlu* turf, ami 
snappi'd its leg in two, so that wt‘ were obligeil to 
unload the poor animal, and giv<‘ it to some \ illagens. 
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Raatee was a large village, where wc got food for 
ourselves and horses at a Hindoo shop. 

28th. — ^Twenty-eight miles to the village of Zore- 
kote. Fifteen miles on the road was th(! village of 
Zeera-ka-kote, which marks the fi'ontier between the 
territories of the Khirepore Ameers and liuhawul 
Khan. There were numerous hamlets on the road, 
and the jungle was greaily cleared f(>r culti\atiou. 
At Zorckote w'e met a party of Affghauns, who had 
come from Caubiil o/r/ Damaun, and wc're going to 
Hyderabad with hanks .and a lam fir* bhuegirl tor 
sale. 

20th — Twenty-five miles to >Sultaupor<;. 'Fliree 
miles before the lal.ter ])laoe was the small walled 
town of Nolishcbera, where, halting to rcr-t a little 
under tlm shade of a tree, we fell into eonvtirsatiou 
with a Ih'rsiaii stranger, who, according to what wo 
could discover of his comlition, was a gentleman of 
the Zand family, tra\elling itnin" sr disfrairr. In 
tw'o minutes Km’anumt Ali and the straiigi'r be- 
earni? as old fri('n(l.>, evaeking* tlu'ir jokes, and eoni- 
plimenting each other on tlndr wit: a little per- 
.suasion induced the travtdh'r to turn his jmny’s bead, 
aiul go back with us one stage, and I <lo Jiot reinmii- 
ber many pleasanter <*v<‘nings than this which wt* 
passed in his society. 

Khoosroo, as the strang«*r styled him&elf, was a 

* Troui Kaif/imltaiiit t>r Inliiifl L'liitl ; a jKirtoi' lhi‘ llimloo Ku«i-,h 
inouxitalns, iniiubitiHi by a mco of idolattMs, suppost^d to lx* dc^ctMxlrd 
from u colony of CinTi.nis, Vide Kipliiii^toiic^ Caobul 
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tall, very handsome, and goodhumoured-looking mavi, 
with a beard worthy of one who claimed descent from 
a late royal family. He had travelled through 
Toorkestaun, part of Affghaunistaun, and the Pun- 
jaub, and was full of very entertaining anecdote re- 
lating to his travels. From the little he had seen of 
English society at the outpost of Loodecana, he un- 
dertook to describe the ways and means of the 
Feringees who ruled over India, and if his remarks 
were severe, they were very amusingly made. 

“ The Feringees,” he commenced, “ are, I beg 
leave to represent, by no means a pleasant people to 
be among ; for th(*y have nothing to say for tliein- 
selvcs, and, considering that they arc unbclicv(‘i-s, 
have more dmmugh* than enough. One of tlu'ir 
sirchirs, learning that I was a great traveller, sent to 
inviti^ me to visit him : so I went, and saw a grcjut 
little man, who was very civil, but as kh<mlik\ as 
a stick : he seated me on a chair near him, and gav(' 
me tea, which, I bog leave to state, they make div 
litiionsly: he then asked me whether I had Jiot 
visited this and that place, and when I answered 
htdli^, he rejoined, “ Hal” We sat thus for some 
time ; first came in on(5 captAn, and thiui another 
captun ; they looked at me and at each other, and 
every now and then delivered themselves of a sy liable* 
or two; while- one man w'aspacting up and down ihe 
room as if he was possessed. At last some ol‘ them 
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* Pri(ic‘, or 'jfH-sufnririic} . 
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gave tlieir hand to the master of the house, and went 
away ; so I thought I might as well take leave also. 

“ I have learned that formerly these men were a 
small tribe of merchants, servants to the kings of 
this country, but now, maledictions on their father I 
they have it all their own way. The secret of their 
rule is this : They have information of every thing 
that passes every where, and they make the most of 
the news. If two m(!n quarrel about a country, they 
ste]) in to adjust th<‘ dispute*, and turn both out. It 
is a ])ity we had not tlx* land! Ullah ! how rich some 
of those fat Lahore id»)latei>! arc ! 

“ .So]dioi*s, I request permission to observe*, the 
Inglis arc not.; thougli no doubt they are great 
inerehauts, an<l shrewd people. For a long time*, 
they paid us some <*rores a yc'ar, to keep the ( )roos 
off them ; but old Suleiman^ there ha.s enough to 
do to keep them oft' himself, and the Feringees, 
having bciiu aeut(? enough to see this, no longer 
waste their money. 'I'hey say that. Abbas Mirza 
has married the Imperatoor’st daughter! Is it true? 
These are wonderful tini(‘s! wt? were kings the 
other day, and now 1 am — let me. remember — ay, 
Khoosroo Shah, sometimes <‘ompclled to hide my 
religion, and beg ehilily from a sc't of dogs like — 
what is tlu^ ha))])y nauu* of* your friend tlu^ peer 

• A offltTision lor Fiittoh Ali in alluhion to tin* num- 
ber of his MOllKMI. 

•| 'rUt Kmpvror ttf Uiissia. 
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there asleep ? Muheen Shah ; Moobarik bash, 
Muheen Shah, (aside,) if you hear me, and a curse 
be upon you if you are asleep I” 

We parted the next morning. Keraumut Ali 
was as sorrowfiil as if he was about to sepai*ate from 
a brother, for it was long since his heart had been 
gladdened with so much khoosh-sobut,* and when 
we had marched on some distance, he broke a long 
silence by exclaiming, Hci Iran ! Iran ! your ])co- 
ple may be rogues and liars ; but I swcai* you are 
such pleasant companions, that one would live 
among you on any terms !” 

80 th. — Twenty-six miles to Cawnporc, which is a 
small town with a good bazaar. Tor the last two 
marches, the soil had gradually beeonu! lighter and 
more sandy, and the villages now were g(;nera]ly 
built upon sand-hills, which warned us of the \ieinity 
of the desert. Even in this country tluj Syuds ol' 
Pishcen are much estciuiuid: many of th<> Mohuiii- 
mudan people would come to bo pattiul on the Invid 
and blessed by our leader, and sometimes a man 
would stand in the road while our line passed, ask- 
ing a blessing at every stirrup. 

31. — Twcnty-S(!Vcn inih‘s to C.liowdoree, wher<‘ 
were a few huts, near a bungjilow (weeted for tint 
occasional use of Bulunvul Khan on his sp(»rling 
excursions. For tiu* hist thirteen miles, our i-ckkI 
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lay on the edge of the desert : close on our left was 
the good soil, cultivated as far as the eye reached, 
and separated from the desert as if by a line. 

January 1st, 18S1. — Twenty-eight miles to the 
city of Ahraudpore. Five miles to a village on the 
edge of a desert, as many east into it, and then 
twelve miles N.E. to a village named Cohee, where 
we got upon the good soil again. 

Ahmudpore is a very large open town, in the 
environs of which are many fine trees, and a park 
containing a handsome white stuccoed building, the 
palacii of Buhawul Khan. The Khan generally re- 
sides here, consequently the town is in a flou- 
rishing condition : it ap)>earcd to be filled with 
inhabitants, and the neighbouring lands were most 
industriously cultivated. Wc halted here three days 
to rest our cattle, and knowing Buhawul Khan’s 
respect for the English, I declared myself a British 
oflScer, from P(*rsia ovcrlanrl, travelling through his 
country to our frontier. The Khan was aw'ay at 
Dcrawul, a fortress in the desert, which is esteemed 
strong on account of its situation, and where the 
Khan is said to keep his treasure. A messenger 
who was despatched on a running camel to report 
my arrival, was sent back with a message expressive 
of the Khan’s hearty welcome, and ix^gret that he 
had been led so far into the desert in pursuit of 
game that he could not return soon, lie sent his 
minister ordci-s to 8Uj)ply all my wants, and furnish 

von. II. It 
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me with a free pass through his dominions, and 
during the time of our stay here, his people loaded 
us with civility, sending me presents of sheep, rice, 
and sweetmeats, insomuch that, as my companion 
observed, “ the Affghauns began to think that they 
had arrived at the confines of Paradise 1” 

5th. — ^Thirty miles to the city of Buhawulpore, 
through an open country of mixed good land and 
sandy soil, which was greatly cultivated. One day's 
halt. We accounted the distance from Roree to 
the city of Buhawulpore to be about two hundred 
and forty miles. We came by a road to the right of 
the great one; the latter is flooded in the rains 
so as to be impassable, and the one that we took 
must be very bad at that season. This is a country 
to puzzle those who lecture upon the ill effects of 
malaria : a vast quantity must be engendered in the 
jungle which extends from the road to the banks of 
the river, yet in this wood are concealed innume- 
rable little hamlets, the inhabitants of which seem to 
care as little about damp as their buffaloes do. 
For the first ninety miles, to the boundary of the 
Khirepore Ameers’ territory, we continually came 
upon a herd of these hideous animals, lying in a 
stagnant pool, with their satanic-looking heads just 
above the water, tended by a creature nearly as 
black and untamed as themselves, and it was cheer- 
ing to get out of so waste a country. As soon as 
we had crossed the frontier into Buhawul Khan’s 
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territory, we were struck with the improved appear- 
ance of the land: the ground was cleared, and 
cultivated with the better sorts of grain j the people 
also seemed more orderly and respectable, and they 
all spoke of the Khan in terms of regard. 

Buhawulpore is not now the city that Mr. Elphin- 
stone described it to be : the walls have fallen, and 
there is a general appearance of decay in the town, 
in spite of its manufactures, and the trade which 
passes through it. This is owing to the Khan’s 
preferring to reside at Ahmudpore, where he is 
further from his hated neighbours the Sikhs, and 
nearer to his fancied stronghold in the desert. The 
river Hyphasis has hardly proved a barrier to the en- 
croachments of Kunjcct Sing, and it is smd that the 
dismemberment of the Punjaub has been the Khan’s 
prayer for many years. 

The day that wc halted here I rode to see the 
river Hyphasis. There was not much in the ap- 
pearance of this classic stream to reward a ride over a 
very <lcej) sand ; but fox'tunatcly it was a Hindoo 
festival, and the banks of th(5 river were lined with 
many groups of the townspeople in their gaily- 
coloured, fluttering dresses, which made the scone 
very pictures(iuc. 

On this occasion I was told of a Hindoo super- 
stition, than which, I should imagine, there are few 
more extraordinary in any of the creeds of this world ; 
viz., that it is a highly meritorious charity to feast a 

R S 
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Brahmin until he dies of a surfeit ! I doubted the 
statement of the first person who described a feast of 
this sort, but the statements of others confirmed his, 
and I wrote down the ensuing fable, which accounts 
for the custom, from the translation of a learned 
Brahmin, who read it from the Bliagwnt. 

In the era of Krishna, the cightli A\atar of Vishnu 
the preserver, there was a Rajah named Knrrun, who 
daily gave away a mun and ten secrh* of gold in 
charity, before he broke his fast. By the decree of 
Providence, he w’as killed in fight with a Rajall of 
the Chettree caste, and went to Paradise, wht're he 
saw hundreds of mountains of gold. The Plutol' of 
this Elj'sium said to him, “ I'lu'se an' all for thee I 
the million-fold multiplication of the gold wliii-h thou 
gavest away in charity upon earth !” 

Presently Rajah Kurrun felt ver\ hungry and 
thirsty, and asked f()r food ; to whieb rcnpiest the 
guardian of Paradise answere<l, — “ ^^'l^en tho«i wert 
in the world, didst thou ever for charity’s sake give 
away omat and drink, that its in<^r(*as<^ should be 
laid up for thee here? Reflect! Do you ev<'r re- 
member giving food away in charity ?” Alter mu<'h 

♦ About 100 lbs. avoirdupois. 

t Yumii, thv Indian Pluto, w u dark-gr^vrunan, dnthcd in rrd, ^\i!h 
indaincd ; he Mts upon .i biiiKilo, husaviownon ins in^ad, ami 
holds in his right hand a rlul>, with winch in* dii\«’N ont tin* son! IVum 
the body, and piinisiits tlic wicked. Tins is ins ihrin ni‘ tenor, ns king 
of the souls of the dead; but lie is also wnislnppf't) in .i fonn hsti 
terrific, which he is said to assume when h»‘ passes a sentenre of hap- 
piness on the nientoiious. Vide •* Ward’s Vkw of the Hindoo*.” 
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consideration. Rajah Kurrun said, “ This much I re- 
member, that one day when a person in my neigh- 
bourhood was entertaining Brahmins, a very hungry 
man came to me and asked, * Is it in thy house that 
Brahmins are this day entertained ?” I replied, no I 
but with my little finger I pointed to the house in 
which the feast was being held.” The Pluto of 
Paradise on hearing these woids, said, “ For this, 
much reward has been reaped for thee : ]mt thy 
little finger into thy mouth and suck it !” llajali 
Kurrun did so, and instant!)' the jiainful feelings of 
hunger and thirst left him. 

Rajali Kurrun then tliought to himself, if I, by the 
trifling act of pointing with iny little finger to the 
house of entertainment, have gathered such reward, 
how great will be the portion of him who gave the 
feast ! Upon this ndlection, he recpiestoil fifteem 
days’ leave of ahstmee from Para<lise, and rt'turuing 
to (‘arth, spent the whole tinu* in feeding Brahmins. 
The anniversary of this p(‘ri(nl is lu'ld sacrinl by 
Hindoos, and it is chiefly on these da^s Ihut piu’sons 
who are anxious to go to such a real llindim Para- 
dise as Rajah Knrrun’s, s|M‘nd th(*ir money in giving 
feasts to Brahmins. A man invites a party of these 
holy men to dine with him, by wujinjsting them to 
come and sit in the light of his eyes, and put the 
soles of their fo(‘t ujxni the vwmx of his Ih'uiI ; when 
they are arrivtul, and seattui mi tin* ground, with 
leaves of the palm-tree before them as jdates, he 
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serves them rich dishes, and uses his utmost 
deavours to make them eat to repletion. 

The more the Brahmins partake of his char 
the greater the host considers his reward will he ; . 
as he cannot do more than kill his ^ends with ki 
ness, he does his best to persuade them to so ha] 
a death. When the guests protest that they h 
eaten their fill, the host beseeches them to bi 
blessings on him by eating a little more j from 
treaties he proceeds to offers of reward, and 
tualiy bids his guests sums of money to eat hirt 
portions, increasing his offers according to his > 
position and means, sometimes to very large su 
for if he fails to kill his Brahmin guests with his m 
he still looks for the virtual increase of what they 
and of the money with which he bribes them ; 

“ men,” — to borrow an expression from my best 
formant, “ after spending the greatest part of tl 
jfives in an economy which scarcely allowed then 
keep flesh upon their bones, have been known 
dissipate at a sitting, the gatherings of many year 
their usurious existences.” 

It may occasionally happen that the grcodii 
of a novice induces him to kill himself by eating o 
much ; but the old Brahmins must be too disc 
to sacrifice themselves for the benefit even of thoi 
generous entertainer; and doubtless, on a f 
occasion, they “ all keep a corner” to make money 

Syud Muheen Shah, not having calculated i 
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the exactions of the Khirepore Ameers, had not 
borrowed sufficient money from his agent at Shikar- 
pore, and we were only just able to pay our expen- 
ses to Buhawulpore. This gave me an opportunity 
of judging how well our patron's name was known to 
his own countrymen, for an Affghaun of the Bukhtee- 
auree tribe, who was here on his return from Dehlee, 
hearing that Syud Muheen Shah had arrived, came 
and advanced him a loan of two hundred rupees, 
though he had never seen him before. Muheen 
Shah hinted that the man might expect a great in- 
crease of his camels and sheep, and such other things 
as he considered among the blessings of this life j 
and he allowed him to kiss the hair of some deceased 
saint's beard, which he carried with him rolled up in 
about a dozen handkerchiefs. 

Learning that the road eastward through the 
desert might now be safely taken, we determined to 
end our travel by journeying across it to the British 
frontier, and on the 7th of January rode from Bu- 
hawulporc, thirteen miles, to l^irwallah, a village of 
one hundred huts in the desert, where there were 
four deep wells of good water. Two miles from 
Buhawulpore wc got off the good soil, and then our 
road lay through low heaps of loose sand, which hatl 
formed upon a hard subsoil. At I'arwallali the 
water of the wells was poured into clay cisterns, and 
large droves of camels and oxen, which had been 
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driven in from the grassy jungle of the desert, were 
being watered at these. 

8th. — Taking water and grain with us, we marched 
twenty miles into the desert, and halted where there 
was much coarse dry grass, with which we fed our 
horses. At midnight we loaded our camels, and 
marched on fifteen miles to Maroot, a small town 
with a bastioned wall, where we got the commonest 
necessaries of food for ourselves and horses. 

Between Parwallah and Maroot there was more 
hard soil than loose sand, hut what there was of the 
latter was heavy. This is esteemed the only difficult 
march on the road. At Maroot duty was demanded 
upon our cattle, but on showing the Khan’s letter, 
we were allowed to pass free. There were several 
wells of good water here ; we paid a trifle for wat(‘r- 
ing our horses, and marched on cloven and a Inilf 
miles to Meerghur. Six miles on the rf)ad was the 
little square brick fort of Jamghur, within which 
were a few houses, and near to which we observed a 
small wood of babool trees. At Meerghur th(!rc 
was a strong little brick fort : within it wore a few 
shops, and outside, many dwclling-liousos. IIcr<* we 
saw large droves of cattle, which had bo<‘n driven in 
to water. The road between Maroot and Meerghur 
lay for the most part over iirm earth : occasionally it 
was crossed by a broad lay(‘r of heavy sand, l)nt this 
bore no proportion to the good soil. Many tracks 
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crossed the road, leading to wells dug in different 
parts of the desert for the use of cattle. 

10th ^Twelve miles to Phoolera, a small town 

with a fort ; and twelve miles beyond it to Sirdar 
Kote. There was very little loose sand this stage ; 
the road lay for the most part over hard earth, which 
sounded under our horses’ feet, and for the last 
twelve miles of the way there was much good dry 
grass, of which we cut a supply for our horses. Sir- 
dar Kote is Buhawul Khan’s frontier town : formerly 
the place was named Walour. Outside a fort arc 
many mud houses and several wells, but the water is 
bad. Here we escaped another duty by showing the 
Khan’s pass. 

11th. — Eleven and a half miles to Anopghur, the 
largest town on .the road. Here also there is a brick 
tort. We watered our horses at one of several wells, 
and then continued our march : when we had got 
about two miles from the town, wo saw that we were 
pursued by throe ragged speannen, mounted on loan 
ponies, who riding up to us with very fic^rcc ges- 
tures, would have taken us all prisoners, for attempt- 
ing to defraud their master, the Bikancci- Rajah, of 
hi.s rightful dues. Muheem Shah and I rode back 
under their escort, and were taken before the chief 
of the place, whom we found seated on a low terrace, 
just above the .stn^et, from which we addressed hira. 
Thcrci was a shout of derision from some eight or ten 
persons who compo.scd his court, when I detilarcd 
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myself to be an English officer, and we were told 
that we deserved to have our ears and noses cut off, 
for pretending that we were going to remain, and 
then stealing away to evade payment of the regular 
duties; a crime which had not, I believe, entered 
into any body’s thoughts. When the governor had 
done speaking, we appeased his indignation with soft 
words, persuading him, by means of Buhawul Khan’s 
passport, that I was an English gentleman and 
not a merchant; then being released, with many 
apologies for the mistake, we galloped after our own 
party, and rode on with them ten miles to Rehrer, 
or Kummaul Ser, a small Mohummudan village, 
where we halted for the night. 

The water at this place was very bad ; and there 
was only one shop, kept by a little famished-looking 
old Hindoo, who would not sell us any bajra for our 
horses, because he could not give change for a ru- 
pee. This “ atomy of a man” sat on guard before 
half a dozen earthen pots that contained his stores, 
callous alike to the civil and blustering words of the 
Affghauns who in turn assailed him, and ho only 
came to terms when they agreed to spend the whole 
rupee in his shop. 

This last day’s march there was much good diy 
grass on the sides of the road : tlic soil was for the 
most part hard, thinly dotted here and there with 
little hillocks of shifting sand which the wind had 
blown up. 
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12th. — ^Twenty-two miles to Hulwana, where we 
found a mud fort, many houses, and some wells of 
excellent water. Three miles and a half on the road 
was Beloocha, and twelve miles beyond, Boogea; 
both villages where the water was bad. Throughout 
the whole of this day’s march the soil was sandy : 
eight miles distant, on the right of our road, was a 
strongly-marked line of high sand-hills. 

13th. — Eight miles to Soorutghur, a town with a 
small brick fort. We rode beyond this thirteen 
miles to the village of Goorcc Bunga, where we got 
provisions from a Hindoo shop. The water here 
was good. This day we got near the sand-hills on 
our right, and, in chase of a fox, rode into them. 
They appeared too fii’m to be moved by the sumincr 
tuffans,* and perhaps prevent much sand from being 
drifted from the southward. 

14th. — Ten miles to the town of Futtehghur, r/d 
the villages of Kallee Bunga ke Sheher, Beloor na 
ghoor, and Su^jee Poona. At h'uttehghur the nwl 
branched : one route w'cnt up to Bhutnei*n}, and the 
other, which we followed, led more directly to Til)k5C. 
We passed within three miles and a half of the large 
fortress of Bhutnccre, and crossed tlui British frontier 
at Tibbee, where we found a rasallah of Colonel 
Skinner’s irregular horse. Among the men of this 
troop, I found two or thrc5c with whom T had been 


* Strong winds. 
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acquainted in camp some years before, so ^at 1 
presently felt quite at home. They insisted upon 
^ving us a zeafut,* and making much of us, and 
getting together round a good fire, Tve spent a very 
sociable evening together. 

At the calculation of two miles and a half per hour 
for camel’s pace, we made the distance from Buha- 
wulpore to the British frontier one hundred and 
seventy-six miles. The first eighty-three belong to 
Buhawul Khan, and the rest to the Bikaneer Rajah. 

The preceding route shows that this is not, as 
has been thought, altogether a desert of deep sand. 
What loose sand there is lies upon a hard subsoil, 
and it bears no proportion to the good land. 

The country is greatly covered with low jungle of 
weedy bushes and grass, in which many thousand 
camels and oxen are pastured. The best of this 
grass is like good hay, and a coarser sort, which pro- 
duces a small bur, is a favourite food of oxen. Wells 
are dug in many parts of the desert, to which the 
cattle are driven to water every second or even third 
day, according to the season of the year. Water 
lies at a great depth below the surface, from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet, ami 
we were told that further south it was only found at 
a depth of three hundred feet. But for this circum- 
stance, much of the soil might be cultivated ; as it is, 


* Entertain aieiit. 
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crops of bajra, and m6t,* are raised by the periodical 
rains. 

The preceding route also shows that there arc 
geveral towns upon the road. Some of these have 
been much enlarged of late years, and if only the 
commonest necessaries are procurable at them, it is 
because there is yet no demand for others. 'The 
staple food of the people is bajra, and upon this, or 
upon jawarree, we were obliged to feed our horees, 
for these animals being seldom brought this road, 
no provision has been made tor them. 

So long as the Bhuttecs were in tbree, it was dan- 
gerous to travel this road, but since the British Go- 
vernment put these marauders down, it has been 
quite safe, and it may now bo travelled by a .single 
man. One of the first signs of our approach to a 
civilized country, was similar to that which luis been 
recorded by a former traveller. The bones of thre<! 
Bhuttce murderers were hanging in chains on the 
side of the road, and we learned that such an un- 
heard-of punishment had a wonder^ cfi'ect tipon the 
people of this wild tribe. 

From Tibbee wo marched to Rancah, fonucriy the 
seat of the Bhuttee Nawaub, whoso revenue was 
chiefly derived fi'om his regular share in whattiver 
his subjects stoic. The Bhuttecs are a very dark and 
savage-looking race, who profess the Mohumniudan 
religion. We were told that they an? very strict in 
their religious exercises, one of their prayers being a 

* A small pen. 
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petition that the British power may be destroyed in 
Hindoostan, and the good old times revived again. 

We continued our march through this country, 
and on the evening of the second day reached the 
station of Hissar, where in the hospitable mansion 
of Captain Parsons, Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Stud, I had once more the satisfaction of 
hearing my own language spoken. 

Hence I marched on through British India to 
Cawnpore on the Ganges, where taking leave of 
S3rud Muheen Shah, I embarked for Calcutta. Near 
Dehlee I had an opportunity of introducing both 
my native friends to the Governor General, Lord 
William Bentinck, from whom they received marked 
honour and great kinduess. 

The reader will have formed some idea of the 
care, and of the difficulty, with which Syud Muheen 
Shah conveyed us from Hcraut to Dchlec, but I 
could not in words express the kindness and delicacy 
of this man’s conduct towards us during the whole 
of the journey.^ Wherever he met friends, they 
laboured to convince him that I was an impostor, and 
he was exposed to extreme vexation and danger on 
my account j yet he never relaxed in his endeavours 
to promote my safety and comfort, he paid all our 
expenses, and avoided alluding to my debt to him. 
I have to express my gratitude to many English gentle- 
men in different parts of India, who have made a point 
of showing attention to this friend, and I am happy 
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in the assurance that he is in every way satisfied with 
the result of his generous conduct to a stranger in 
distress. 

Syud Keraumut Ali, my tutor and steadfast friend, 
some months after our arrival at Calcutta, went in a 
political capacity to Caubul, returning from whence 
he settled in the distinguished office of Mootawullee, 
or administrator, to a large Mohummudan endowment 
at Hoogly, which I trust he will happily enjoy to the 
end of a good old age. 
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Those -whom the following sketch will interest, will 
have read Elphinstone’s History of the Afighauns, 
We in vain sought for information that would throw 
a light upon the origin of this people : the Tuarikh-e- 
Khan jehan Khan, a Persian work to which we were 
referred, is so full of fable and improbable circum- 
stances, and so inaccurate with regard to early dates 
and genealogies, that little reliance is to be placed 
on it 5 and as it apparently is the book from which 
Mr. Elphinstone extracted his notices of the sup- 
posed descent of the Affghauns, I cannot do better 
than refer my readers to that gentleman's work. We 
made careful inquiry about the modern history of 
this nation : the accounts which I obtained from the 
best-informed men we knew, tallied so nearly with 
those given by Mr. Elphinstone, that I trust I may 
be excused for borrowing from that author's narra- 
tive, such details as will give a connexion to my 
continuation of it. 

s 2 
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The last of the Softs resigned his crown to Mah- 
mood Ghilgio, at Isphahaun, a . d . 1722. Five 
years after, Nadir Shah rose to free Persia, and not 
only drove the Affghauns thence, but, after some 
hard fighting, defeated them in their own country. 
'I'he Affghauns were then known as two groat rival 
tribes, the Ghilgies and the Abdaullccs. In 1737> 
/ulfac-ar and Ahraud Khans, brothers, of the Sud- 
dozye (the chief) tribe of the Abdaullees, entered 
Nadir Shiffi’s scr\ice, and followed him in his wars, 
with a larg(‘ body of their clan. Zulfacar Khan was 
subh('(jueiitly apjiointcd Hakim at Ileraut, and fell 
in a battle with the Ghilgies : Ahmud Khan’s eon- 
sj)icu<)us gallantry endeared him to Nadir Shah, and 
Inj remaintHl in high rank and favour with that 
monarch until he was murdered in his camp at 
(’oucliau (.Imie, 1717 )• Ahmud Khan then ^Fith- 
drew from tlui Persian array, followed by the Aff- 
ghauns at that time serving in it, and hastening to 
(’andahar, as head of the Suddozyes, took upon 
himself the exercise of chief authority there. The 
sum ol’ thirty lacs of rupees (according to Khojeh 
Abdul Kiirreem, from the revenue of Peshower 
Caubul and Sinde) amving at Candahar at the time 
for Nadir Shah, Ahmud Khan took possession of it : 
this tmablod him to equip a body of attached troops, 
composed of the veterans who had fought under 
him for Nadir Shah, and Ixiforc that year was ended, 
he caused himself to be crowned King of the Aff- 
ghauns at Candahar, fissuining the title of Dooree 
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Dooraun (the pearl of the age) and changing the 
name of the Abdaullecs to Doori'aunec. 

Ahmud Shah reigned twenty-six ycai’s, and during 
the whole of that period scarcely know rest ; march- 
ing continually east and west, to subdue foreign 
enemies, and to subject domestic ones : twice he 
marched conqueror into Dehlt'c, and four other 
times to different points in India. In the west, he 
carried his arms as far as Neshapoor and Astrabad. 
In his fiftieth year, his consHtuti«in sank under cfm- 
stant fatigue of mind ami body, ami in .lane 17 / '* 
ho left the groat monarehy which he Imd fuiimlcd lo 
his eldest son Timour 

Timour tShah had neither the ent<‘r|>ri'-e nor the 
mental vigour of his father, and was content to 
reign in indolent magnificence for mow* than twenty 
years, during which time lu‘ laid the gemn of “a 
decay that has advanced with rajful stri<i<‘s nndcr 
the reigns of his successors.” — Timour hegut many 
children, who fought for the inheritance. 'I’Iiom* 
whom this histoi-y concerns were — Humm.i\non, tli(‘ 
elde.st, hy one wife; Shah Zcniaun, ami Shah Slmo- 
jau, by another ; Shah Mahmood, and Prim*c Kcroo/. 
Oodeen, by a third. 

Timour Shah died at Caubiil, May 17!)'k 'Flic 
succession not having beem fixcul. Shall Zmuatui 
proclaimed himself King at that city, and, through 
the influence of Poyndor Khan (brxnetcd Scrafraii/, 
Khan), C'hief of the powt'rful tribi* of IJaurickzj c, 
secured the support of the other lonis tlu-rc. Ilis 
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first act was to ‘send his Vuzeer, Wufiadar Khan 
Suddozye, with an army, to take Candahar. Hum- 
mayoon had there proclaimed himself King, bat 
being ill-supported, he was beaten by Zemaun*s 
troops: he fled from Candahar, and lived a pre- 
carious life for a year, when he was seized and 
blinded, and his name does not again occur in this 
history. 

At Heraut, Mahmood was Hakim ; but as he 
acknowledged Zemaun’s authority, he was allowed 
to retain his government. Prince Ferooz Oodeen 
was with him ; shortly after, on some disagreement, 
the latter went to Mecca, and on his return lived 
in Inin. From that time he is generally spoken of as 
Iladjec Ferooz. 

Shah Zcinaun was populai*, and might have retained 
his kingdom had he set about organizing it ; but he 
left, that care to a man eveiy way unworthy the office 
(»f Vuzeer, and gave himself up to a project of in- 
vfiding India. So often as he advanced east, he was 
recalled by danger in the west, and he dallied with it 
till he lost his crown. 

Mahmood, who in acknowledging him King had 
only made a virtue of necessity, rebelled as soon as 
he could muster a force. He made three attempts 
for the throne, in 179<fc, 97» and 99, but was un- 
successful in each, and finally took refuge at the 
Court of Iran. In 1800, he accompanied Futteh 
Ali Shah, on his second expedition into Khorassan. 
ilis hopes had revived, for the Persian monarch 
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promised him assistance, and great discontent pre- 
vailed against Zemaun Shah, in consequence of liis 
severity to six conspirators, all men of rank, and 
headed by the same Serafrauz Khan who had been 
instrumental in securing him the crown. Their in- 
tention was to murder the Vuzeer, and to depose the 
King in favour of Shoojah. Zemaun upheld his 
minister, and put them all to death ; a vengeance as 
fatal in its effects as severe ; not only did it lose him 
the crown, but to it may Im traced all the nii:-ei’y 
which has since afflicted Affghaunistaun llirougii 
Futtch Edian. 

Futteh Ali Shah’s promises came to naught, and 
Mahmood, left helpless, retired to Tubbus, with his 
eldest son Prince Kamraun, and a few stanch fol- 
lowers } but he shortly received an invitation from 
Futteh Khan Baurickzye, who offered to assist him 
against Shah Zemaun, with all his tribe. 

Futteh Khan succeeded to tin; (diicftainship of 
the Baurickzyes, when his father wa.s execuft‘<l by 
Zemaun Shah : in assisting Mahmood, ho saw a pro- 
spect of gratifying both his revenge an<l his ambition, 
and setting out from Tubbus with his royal conf{;d('- 
rate, after they had solemnly sworn on the Koran to 
stand by each other, he marched with him through .Set‘- 
staun to the Hclmund. At Girishk the influence of 
Futteh Khan showed itself; Baurickzyes, Ishaukzyes, 
and Alizyes, flocked to Mahmoud’s standard, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient force, the rtibcls advanee<l and 
invested Candahar : after forty days, Futtch Khan oi). 
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tained entrance into the city at night, by stratagem ; 
the royal governor fled hastily away, and the place 
was theirs without bloodshed. 

Zcmaun Shah was near the Indus, preparing to 
invade Hindoostan, and it was not till he heard of the 
fall of Candahar, that he was roused to a sense of his 
own danger. Leaving his brother Shoojah at Pes- 
hower, in charge of the most valuable crown property, 
he hastened to Caubul ; but, even had the Doorrau- 
nee lords been willing to overlook his recent severity, 
it would have been impossible for a man so detested 
as his Vuzeer to have met the danger properly. His 
fears wen* shared by the King, and they showed 
them by attempting to treat with the rebels. Po- 
])ular o})iniun was turned against the Shah, and when 
at length Ik; niarc*li<'d on Cmidahar with thirty thou- 
sand iiu!n, the effects of his conduct were shown in 
the (U'sertion <»l‘ many to the usurper. When the 
Royal vanguard neared Futtch Khan’s army, it went 
over to a man. 

On the news niaching head-quarters, the con- 
science-stricken Vuzeer gave up all for lost, and im- 
parting liis alarm to the King, they fled back to 
Caubul. Meeting there but little sympathy, they 
continiuul their flight to the Shainwarrec country : 
the attendance of so odious a person as the Vuzeer 
was in itself sufficient to prevent many nobles from 
shmdng the fortune of their master ; they nearly all 
went over to the usurper, and the dethroned King, 
strange to say in an Atfghauii country, was given up 
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by the man whose hospitality he had sought. He 
was blinded and confined at Caubul, and Futtch 
Khan took the life of the ex-Vuzecr in atonement 
for his father’s blood. 

Sbahzadch Kyser, a son of Zcmaun Shah’s, was ruler 
at Heraut. His minister now intrigued with Iladjee 
Ferooz, and that prince coming to Heraut, was con- 
firmed by Mahmood in the government of the })ro- 
vince. Kandahar was given to Kamraun, Mahmood’^ 
eldest son. 

The new King gave himself up to indolence ainl 
enjoyment. Akrum Khan Alizye, a l«<r(l who had 
shared his worst fortunes, and Futt<‘h Khan, \\»>ro af 
the head of Afiairs, hut these ministers .'■(ion ({uarrell»'d, 
their rival parties \voakem‘d the .'■(ate, and the people, 
who in a change of go\ennnent had hopial lor ridieli 
found themselves at the im*rcy of an iindihciplined 
soldiery, whoso excesses Fiiftch Khan' \\iiil\e<l al, 
that he might attach them more jiarlieularly (o him- 
self. 

Such a reign could not last. Fulleli Khan ui»held 
it by military force for more than twojt'arh, during 
which time he defeated three endea\ours of I he 
Prince Shoojau to ovtirthrow it, and two iiihurri'e- 
tions of the (ihilgies, who \ainly h(»}«‘d through 
the dissensions of the Doorrumu'cs to restoi’e 

* Futteh Khan was a profligate and ambitious man, td* dr.spc‘i,«tc 
valour, and unbounded liberality. Ills charartor was so fMirndl} 
drawn by Mr. Klplinislonc, that it nuiy Im traced in liis (‘vpiy actum 
since the pciiod at which tiiat |;ciitlcuiun wrote. 
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their* dynasty. At last Akram Khan died, and 
Futteh Khan being away with the army settling the 
provinces, Moukhtar Oudoulah, (son of Shah Wullee 
Khan)t who considered Futteh Khan as a usurper 
of his hereditary right as Vuzeer, set on foot an 
insurrection, in which he was assisted by the Meer 
Waez, a saint of reputed strict manners, and of great 
influence over the people. 

The population of Caubul is greatly of the Sheah 
persuasion, and as Mahmood’s body-guard was 
chiefly composed of Pemans, he gave favour to their 
sect. Offended at this, the Mccr Waez zealously 
conoei‘tcd with the Mookhtar Oudoulah, and in- 
flaming the iSoonnce population of the neighbourhood, 
raised a religious tumult in which Mahmood was 
deposed: th<5 Mookhtar Oudf)ulah brought IVmce 
Shoqjah to (hiubul, an<l on reaching the city, ho was 
conducted in triumph to the j)alace as king.t Shuo- 
jah irnprisoncid Mahmood, but sj)arcd his sight; a 
rare act of chsmency, and one which he unfortunately 
had afterwards cause to regret: he immediately 
restored his brother Zemaun to liberty, and his only 
aett of rigour, if such it may be csillcd, was to punish 
the man who hatl basely given up Shah Zemaun. 

Futteh Khan went to Kainrann at Candjihar ; but 
as they could not make head there, the Prince 

* Vide KIphinstont'. 

f The office of (inuid Vuzeer was originally made hereditary in tijc 
family of Shah Wullee Kliau,of ihe Baumizyc tribe j but first Zemaun, 
next Mahmood, departed from this lule. 

I Vide Elphiustom*. 
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repaired to Furrah, and the ex-Viizecr offered his 
services to the new King. They w’ere not accepted, 
and he retired to his castle at Girishk. Shahzadeh 
Kyser was made ruler at Candahar, and Hadjeo 
Ferooz was allowed to retain the government of 
Heraut. 

Mookhtar Oudoulah was appointed prime minister, 
and the commencement of Shoojah’s reign was 
promising; but he made an enemy of his Vuzeor, by 
wishing to act independently of him, and thc're weni 
not wanting persons to increase their jealousy. 
Gaining the crown after so many years of advei*r>ity, 
Shoojah found himself surrounded by inou to whom 
he was under obligations, but who were too many 
for his resources ; those for whom he could not pro- 
vide, intrigued to -weaken the existing ministry, in 
the hope of bringing themselves in, and thus Shoo- 
jah, with the best desires, felt himself unable to 
restore the tone of a government which his pre- 
decessor had so much weakened. 

Futtch Khan, whose life wa.s intrigue, set on 
foot many rebellions, and, in the summer ol‘ 1 80/5, 
juded Kamraun to eject Prince Kyser from Ganda- 
har. Shoojah marched in person again.st the rebels, 
who were assisted from Heraut w'ith six thousand 
men, under Mullick Cossim (Hadjeo Ferooz's son) ; 
but these latter being recalled by a threatened in- 
vasion of the Persians, the intriguers found them- 
selves without an army ; Kamraun fled to h’urrab, 
Futteh Khan again tendered hi.s si'rvices lo Shoojah, 
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and the latter, hoping to make a friend of so dan- 
gerous an enemy, accepted them. 

During Mahmood’s unsettled reign, the Persians 
had taken Meshed, and established there a governor 
of Persian Khorassaun, and they showed that their 
further encroachments would depend upon the Alf- 
ghauns’ means of resisting them. They now threat- 
ened Heraut under Mohammed Khan Cujjcr, Naib 
of Khorassaun. 

Hadjcc Perooz, necessitated to be warlike, ex- 
erted himself with much policy to meet the danger, 
lie declared it a uar of faitli, and called upon 
Soofte<i Isliim, ' a famous saint of tlu' neighbourhood, 
to use his interc'st with the follcmors of the blessed 
Imaums. Most of the tfm'nspc'onle w'l're Sheahs, 
and could hut wish well to tluj I’ersians; hut among 
the (Soonneos, Aloolhis <*xchauged their hooks for 

* SoofK'c* Isl.ini was of Ooshp^ origin, and formcily fainous as a frcf*- 
booter. R<»ii(»uncin(f this charaetpr, he took that of a JDcrveish, and 
assuming tlie name <»f Sooflee Islcim, settled in Uokhiira, where, as his 
doctrin<*s were of the <*asi<*st, he soon attracted many disciples. Shah 
Moniud JJeg of Ilokham, who v'as more ambitious of fame tis a saint 
than as a king, eondeseeiidod, it i.s .said, to .strike the innovator upon 
the mouth with his shot*, and puhlicl} tu abuse iiim for ins nuirals * 
certain it is that he expelled Inni (h(‘ city, and tlu‘ Sooflee retired 
to Koorook, a piuvince of Ilci«iul, where lii.* rose to groat esteem 
with all lanks ’^I'lie Soonnees vied with e.ieh other in sending 
iiim prwents ofgiuin, sh(‘ep, &c., and as he gave fie<‘K of what cost 
liim iiotliing, he got a ehaiacter of great charity. lie was so frt'e from 
the common piejudices of religion, that he inairit^d eighteen wives, 
daiightiu’s of his dev oteil admirers, lie is described as a small man, 
pale, with a little }>e.ir<l on th<» chin, lieing lame, he rode in a palket* ; 
great the honour of llmse who eariUMi him. Some lime hid'ore hi.s 
death he siied a loolli, whi<‘li vv.is huiied vvitli honour in his garden 
a tomb raised over it commemorates tin* lame ol so great a si*i?e 
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swords, and those of the country round flocked to 
the SoofFee’s standard. In all were collected eleven 
thousand men (AfFghauns and Eiraauks) ; but only 
two thousand were soldiers, and with these Hadjee 
Ferooz marched to encounter the (’ujjers, who were 
superior both in numbers and discipline. A battle 
was fought beyond ShikkcewCm : the Soonnees, who 
were excited to the highest ])itch of fanalicism, 
charged furiously upon the Shoahs, but fighting with 
more zeal than tact, they w*(‘ro divided and sadly 
cut up. SoofFee Islam fell a martjT, and his body 
was ignominiously burnt by tlic victorious l*ei*si<niK, 
who now advanced and threatened th(S city of IIi?- 
raut. The Doorrauneos rallied to <lcf(‘nd it, but 
Hadjee Ferooz, rendered cautif)us by his (K*it*al, 
paid fifty thousand rupees to bo quit ol' tlu‘ in- 
vaders. 

Shoojah had at this time too much to occu])y him 
at Catibul to think of resenting tlu; foreign nifront : — 
jealousies had incrcasi'd in his councils, and an atlenipl 
(favoured it was said by his Vuzeer) was uiadt* to 
raise one of the confined princes to the throiu*. 'rhis, 
though it failed, had serious conscupicnci's ; for in 
the confusion caused by it, Mahinood i-scapcid from 
prison, and fled to his son Katuraun at l'’urrah. 

In the beginning of 1808 , Shah Shoojah w(‘nt to 
Sinde, but allowed the Amoci*s to withhold much of 
their tribute due, upon pretence of had sisasons. 
Futleh Khan, who accompanic<l him, irritated at his 
thus yielding, or more probably seeing a <*hanc<‘ of 
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his former power in the restoration of Mahmood, 
took an early opportunity of quitting the army with 
thi*ee thousand men, and marched to join Mahmood. 

The Mookhtar Oudoulah had remained at Caubul, 
but perceiving that his influence with Shah Shoojah 
had greatly decreased, he resolved to place a more 
compliant master on the throne, and accordingly in- 
trigued with Prince Kyser. 

IntelligH'nee reached the Shah that the Mookhtar 
Oudoulah had proclaimed Kyser King at Caubul, 
and they that had taken Peshower : Shoojah marched 
dir<‘ctly to the latter ])lace, defeated the rebels, and 
onterc'd Pesliow<»r in triumph, with the Vuzecr’s 
ht'ud home behind him on a spear. Next Shoojah 
marched an anny against Mahmood, who, joined by 
Futteh Klian, had again taken Candahar: he de- 
feaUxl th(! rehi'ls, ami retoctk the city, and then 
returned to Pcsliower, lOlh .January, 1809, shortly 
after which period the. Tlonourablc Mr. Elphinstonc 
arrive<l at his Court, on a mission from the British 
(iroverniniint. 

'llui ol)j<ict of this embassy was to secure the 
fi-ieudhliip of the Aflghaun monarch, so as to prevent 
th(i intrigues of the French, who threatened to carry 
th(^ war into Asia, and a very excellent understand- 
ing was establishe<l between the Doorraunce Court 
ami the British mission, during the stay of the latter 
at Peshower : unfinrtunately, however, the good foot- 
ing which Mr. Elphinstoiwi had gained, was lost to 
us in consequence of an immediately succcseding re- 
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volution which dethroned Shah Shoojah : onr nego- 
tiations in Persia at this time prevailing over those 
of the French, the event was not of immediate con- 
sequence to us, hut it is to be regretted that any thing 
should have occurred to break off a friendship so 
happily commenced, and that the subsequent state 
of this interesting country has been such as to pre- 
clude U.S from entertaining any definite relations with 
its rulers. 

For the office of Ahi/.eer, Slioojah now ^elected 
Akram Khan Ilauniizyc, a man of courageous, but 
arrogant, and clo.se disjwjsition : as a chc<*k jipon 
him, lu' gave his confidcuKai to s(!voral Persian lords 
who were al his court, and lie was considen'd finnly 
established on tli<* Ihrone ; but he had been ren<h*r<*d 
too confident by his labi suecess<‘s, for he sent Akram 
Khan, with his aniiy, to retluce the relx'llious jiro- 
viiicc of Caslnuere, which wan held by Atla Mo- 
hunmiud Khan, son to the lah* Vuwht Mooklilar- 
lung, and Futteh Khan, \vln» was ncierdisliearfencd, 
got togellu'r more troops, aiul again advancing, ridook 
('andahar for Maiiinood. 

This news reached SlKKijah at Peshower. While 
he comforted himself with the hojie that Akram 
Khan would w'turii and ilefeat the nshids in the w<;st, 
cainc news of the entire discomliture of his army in 
(laslnnere. 'Oiis was elosidy followed by news that 
the rebels were advancing upon (laubul. *Sho«)jali, 
unjmividcd with money, and without zmilons mini- 
sUirs, was surprised; but he ec|uipp(‘d as effective an 
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army as the haste would admit of, and resolved to 
try a battle at Peshowcr, where he hoped that those 
to whom ho had shown so much kindness would rally 
round him. In case of a reverse, his harem was sent 
towards Rawil Pindee, and Zemaun Shah accompar 
nied it. 

Shall Mahmood cntei’ed Caubul on the 17th of 
April, 1809 , with an army of between five and six 
thousand horse. One of his first acts was to seize 
and put to death Meer Allum Khan, an influential 
Noorzye chief ; a very impolitic deed, and one which 
jya\e groat offence, as it was felt to have been insti- 
gated by the piivate animosity of Fiittch Khan. It 
caused a blood-feud between the Noorzyes and the 
Haurickzyes, and many of the latter tribe cxpi'cssed 
strong disapprobation at the conduct of their chiefi 
for lutlierto no Doori'aunee had been molested on ac- 
<-<mnt of the part that he had taken in civil war. 
Shoojah marched from Peshowcr on the 15 th of 
June: on the SQthofthc same month, Futteh Khan 
met liis troops on their march, in the hills half- 
way between Caubul and Peshowcr, and attacking 
tluMii briskly before they could foim, put them to 
ooniii.Mou: Akrara Khan was killed, fighting bi’avcly 
in a vain attcmjit to restore the day, and Shoojah 
selling all lost, fled over the mountains south of the 
Khyber pass to Hessauruk. Ho staid at the latter 
jiliUio a few days, and was joined by some of his 
adherents, when finding that Malnnood remained 
at (’aubul, he I'cturncd to Peshowcr. As he had 
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some reason to impute his defeat to treachery, Shoo- 
jah was inclined rather to retire into Hindoostan 
than to trust his countrymen in another struggle for 
the throne, but the earnest persuasions of those who 
remained faithful to him, induced him to try his for- 
tune once more, so quitting Peshower with a small 
party, he took the direct road to Candahar. 

The reason why Mahmood did not follow up his 
victory was, that he feared to venture from Caubul : 
much disaflFcclion existed among his Sirdars, in con- 
sequence of the execution of Meor Alluin Khan 
Noor/ye, and the tribe of the murdered chiefi burn- 
ing fijr i*cvenge, had gathered under Abdoollah 
Khan, his father, and threatened an insurrection. 
There were indeed grounds for alarm, for as soon as 
the insurgents had made head, they were joined by 
Ychyah Khan Bauniizyc (brother to the late Vu- 
zoor Akram Khan), Sauloo Khan Ishaukzyo, and 
other Doorraunee lords of note, and feeding them- 
selves strong, tlu'v advanced upon Candahar. Prince 
Aiyoob,* who had been lollb in charge there, marched 
out with a small force to oppose the rebels, but see- 
ing their superior strength, or perhaps hoping to 
gain their favour for himself, ho joined them, and 
they amicably aecompsinied him on his return to the 
capital. 

A few days after this event, arrived Shah Shoojah. 
Mist()rtune seemed to follow the steps of this 

« A v»n of Timour Shah’s, lialf brother to Mahmood. 
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monarch, for on the tenth evening of his march from 
Peshower, when he and his followers had retired to 
rest, one Noor Mohummud Khan Doorraunec, who 
had a blood-feud with his Nussuckchee Bashee, came 
upon that nobleman by stealth, and murdered him 
while he slept ; depiaving the king at once of a 
faithftil friend and an influential partisan. However 
Shoojah continued his march to Candahar, and when 
his approach was announced to the insurgent chiefs, 
they went out a great distance to meet him, and 
escorted him with all honour to the city. Prince 
Aiyoob, who at first distrusted him, being reassured 
by many kind proraiscs, embraced the good cause, 
and it still looked well, for many of the provinces 
yet held out for Shoojah : the Nor/.yes, who wore 
bound to his side by the strong desire of a\'enging 
their chief’s death, mustered in considerable ibreo, 
and the lords who took part with him subscribt*d so 
liberally, that he shortly saw himself at the head of 
a well c<puppod anny: he had the advantage of 
position, being at Candahar, in the centre of the 
Doorraunces, and his character stood in every way 
higher than did that of his eiumiy, who, in addition 
to his late criuslty, hud been rendering hims<!lf odious 
by heavy exactions upon the p('op]e of C’anbul. 
Mahmoud’s only strength lay in the genius <> 1 ‘ Futteh 
Khan, but here again the fortune of that (!.xtraonli- 
nary man prcdominalcd. 'rh(j anni<‘s wens <lrawn 
up for battl<‘, when Sauloo Khun Ishankzye (i>ro- 
bably by concert) went over to Mahmood’s side, a 
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treachery so unlookod for, that it caused much con- 
fusion among Shoojah’s troops, and Futteh Khan 
seizing the moment to charge, bore down impetuously 
upon them at the head of his whole force, and put 
them to the rout. The unfortunate Shoojah, again 
forced to fly, took the road south to the Indus, and, 
crossing the river at Bukkar, proceeded to rejoin his 
family at Rawil Pindec. 

Shortly after his arrival at this town, (February 
2nd, 1810,) Shoojah had an interview with the Sikh 
monarch Runjeet Sing, who received him with many 
professions of esteem, and kept him a guest in his 
camp for ten days. On returning to his family, 
Shoojah found messengers from Atta Mohummud 
Khan, the rebel govcnior ofChisbmcns who had s(int 
him both money and troops, desiring him to fry hix 
fortune again. The Shah accordingly set out, and, 
fording the Indus on the 20th of March, oij^ht miles 
above Attock, he marched to Pcjnhower, and t(jok 
undisputed ])ossession of that city ; Mohummud 
Azim Khan Baurickzyo, Malunood’s governor, 
evacuating the place on his approach. 

Shoojah kept Poshow'cr till the month of Septem- 
ber in that year, when Mohummud Azeem Khan, 
coming from Caubiil with a strong force, dro\’o him 
beyond the Indus again. 1 le made a third attempt 
in thcmo)>th of December 1811, but sufibred a defeat 
at Akora, and was at last fain to rejoin his family at. 
Rawil Pindoe. In the spring of the year, he was 
invited to Cashmere by Atta Mohummud Klian, and 
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as that chief had given him many proofs of devotion, 
Shoojah did not hesitate to go ; but when he reached 
the valley, the treacherous governor seized and con- 
fined him ; for no apparent cause, except perhaps that 
he bore in mind the tragical, but merited, death of 
his father the Mookhtar-lung. 

When the news of this fresh misfortune reached 
the royal family at Rawil Pindcc, they began to fear 
lest some violence should be offered to them, and rc- 
mcinbering the attentions which Runjcct Sing had 
bestowed upon Shoojah, they determined to seek 
refuge at tlu; Sikh court ; accordingly, in the month 
of Septenibor 181 ^, they retired to Lahore, where 
Runjeet received them kindly. 

Mahraood was now King again at Caubul, but (to 
judge by his condue.t) had not learned to profit by 
his n'-vci-ses ; Kararaun assumed the government at 
Candahar; lladjoc Fecrooz was still allowed to keep 
Heraut; and Futteh Khan wa.s grand Vuzeer. This 
chief had regained entire sway over Mahmood, and 
took the surest way of stnmgthening his own power, 
by placing his near relations over the provinces of the 
kingdom. 

As soon as Mahraood was relieved from fear of 
Shoojah, he felt it necessary to direct his athnition 
to his country east of the Indus ; for Atta Mohura- 
mud Khan was still iu open rebellion in Cashmeiv, 
and Runjtjet Sing, perceiving the disunion of the 
Affghauns, had commenced his long meditated en- 
croachments upon the Doorraunce provinces in the 
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Punjaub. Many skirmishes took place b(‘t\v(*en the 
Affghauns and the Sikhs, but in the end of the year 
1812, Futteh Khan made a truce with th(.‘ Mahara- 
jah, and engaged to give him nine lacs of ru})ee>, if 
ho would assist in expelling the reb(‘l governor from 
Cashmere, llunjcet Sing agreed to the propn.sal, 
and intrusting his dewan, Mokiim (‘bund, with the 
command of ten thousand ini*n selected for this (*n- 
terprise, returned to his capital. 

'Phe allied forces commenced f)])eralion.> again-t 
the relu'ls in Cashminv, and tin* (ir-'t inonlh of the' 
new year saw them in jxjssession of tin* \alley. 
Atta Mohmmmul Khan tied when the last ])ass(:s 
had been forced, earrjing off his tn'asuro by the 
direct road through the mountains to INshower. 
When Futtc'h Khan ami Runjeet Sitig’s dewan 
airived at tlu; eajiital of ('ashniere, th(*y learned 
that the unfin'tunate Shah Slioojah w.xs im|)risoned in 
a neighbouring fort. Futteh Khan released the 
monarch, and it ap|)ears made souit* o\ertnre.'. to 
him, but Slioojah had b(*eii taught to di'trn-.t tliis 
chief’s professions, and longing to hi* with his family, 
dcterraineil to uceom]iany Runjixd’s dewan on Ids 
return to Lahore. 

When Atta Mohummud Khun wasforei’d to fly from 
Cashmere, his brother .Jandaiid Khan hidd the tb>'l, 
of Attoitkj now, instigated by motives of n-vmige 
and avarice, h(‘. olfered to give up this important post 
to Runjeet Sing, on comlitiou of receiving a riidi jnh- 
geer in the Punjaub. 'Phe Maharajah too wadi knew 
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the value of this fortress to hesitate about securing it ; 
he made great promises to Jandaud Khan, and im- 
mediately sent a strong force to garrison the place. 
"When Futteh Khan was informed of this arrange- 
ment, he refused to pay the stipulated sum for the 
assistance of the Sikh troops, declaring the spirit of 
the treaty violated ; then leaving his brother Mohum- 
mud Azeem Khan with the troops, in charge of Cash- 
mere, he posted to Caubul, and returned with an- 
other army to retake Attock ; so war was declared 
again between the two nations. 

Runjeet was prompt to defend his newly-acquired 
position, and sent his best troops, under dewan 
Mokum Chund, to encounter the AtFghauns : a 
desperate battle wiis fought between the two armies, 
and victory was at first doubtful, but all tlu^ gallantry 
of the AfFgha\ins did not avail them against the dis- 
cipline of the ISikhs, and being completely routed 
after an obstinate resistance, they fled leaving on<; 
thousand of their best men upon the field. Futteh 
Khan, rendered careful by this defeat, collected a 
large force at Peshower, in order to suj>port his 
countrymen in the Punjaub, or in Cashmere, and 
to take advantage of any opj)ortunity that might pre- 
sent itself of i*ecovering the fort of Attock, or of an- 
noying his enemy. 

This victory was a great triumph to Runj<‘(‘t, and 
the pride of F utteh Khan seems to hav(j b<!en broken 
as well as mortiiiod, if w^e may Ixdicve him to have 
dictated the following cool proposal, which was shortly 
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after sent secretly in a letter, as from Shah Mahmood, 
to the British Government : 

“ Since we worship the sime Goti, it is our duty jointly to 
extirpate the infidels who are «o nnmy thorns in the 
garden 'of the Punjaub. As soon as tlie tlninc of war 
shall have been kindled, and troops under Vu/cer Fntteh 
Khan put in motion towards that (piarter, God willing, 
we shall soon put the idolaters to eonfusiou, and then 
we will divide the Punjaub between iis.” 

The Vuzeer, however, kindleil a Ihnne tu liltle 
purpose ajrainst the thorns of' the Bniijiiuh, tiiid Iin 
attention was shortly eallcd to the aoiorc.,siuns ol' 
foreign cnoinies in another (piarter. 

During the late cvi'uts, flussan Ali M eery, a had 
succeeded to the government of I’ersitin Khoras'., '11111 : 
in the beginning of ISIS, this (biljer jirinee \\ruf(' to 
HfuljceFerooy, desiring that the titles of his I'ather, I he 
Shah of Persia, should he stamped upon money coined 
at Hcraut ; that his name should bo i'(*a(l in the Khol- 
bch,* and that tribut.<> should be, given him: further, 
it was desired that Fi'rooz, in rat ifical ion of the.-e hard 
terms, should give his daughter to llii.>-an Ali 
Meerza’s son. 

Ferooz answered evasively, and sent a young sou 
(Mullick IIoss(!in) to Claubul, re<ptesting assistanei* 
against the Peraians. Futfeh Khan being sent for 
from Pcsliower, proposed t,o mareli fifteen thonsaiid 
men to Ilcraut; Mahmood {W.sent<‘d, bat in n*- 
collcction of some very unworthy treat incut tliat In* 

^ A public oration rcji'uhtrly delivered in the inos<pies, ui wlueh tlie 
reij'ninji kinir is piMyetl for 
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had received at his brother’s bands after his escape 
from Caubixl, desired the Vuzeer, if opportunity 
served, to seize and confine Hadjee Ferooz, then to 
fight or make terms with the Cujjers as seemed most 
expedient. 

Futteh Khan accordingly marched with Mullick 
Hossein, to whom he paid assiduous attention, put- 
ting in practice all his artifice to impose upon the 
young embassador. He threw out hints that, slighted 
by Mahmood, ho longed for an opportunity of trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Ferooz: Mullick Hossein 
eagerly caught at this idea, and to confirm him in it, 
Futteh Khan, instead of halting at Candahar, sent 
his troops forward eight miles from the city, where 
joining them after a hasty audience of Kararaun, he 
gave out that the Shahzadch wished to seize him. 

Kamraun was much troubled at this report, for he 
had become very jealous of the Vuzeer, and conci'ivcd 
that this was a plan to emhnnl him with the king his 
father : he in open durbar disclaimed all idea of in- 
juring Futteh Khan, and sent Mohummud Hossein 
Khan (a Persian noble, his servant, an<l a friend of 
the Vuzecr’s) to beg him to dismiss such an idea 
from his mind, and to name the author of the slander. 

Futteh Khan had made a long march, and the en- 
voy reaching his camp about sunset, found him 
seated before his tent, in company with his brotluirs 
Dost Mohummud, Shcerdil, and Poordil Khans, ami 
others. Before be could deliver a word of his 
message, Futteh Khan assailed him with rei)roaches. 
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this time, Futteh Khan contrived to seduce the khans 
most in Ferooz’s interests to the camp, for a council 
of war. He arranged that many of his men should 
be in town, and proceeding with his brother Dost 
Mohummud, and a large retinue, to pay his respects 
to Hadjee Ferooz, he seized that prince suddenly at 
audience,* and made himself master of the citadel, 
before those who were in camp suspected his design. 

Futteh Khan next brought his men close under 
the walls of the town, and, having imprisoned Ferooz 
and his family, he sent for the Persian envoy, whom 
he thus addressed: — “Money is coined in Mali- 
moo^s name, his name is read in the Khotbeh, and 
to him only is tribute given ; — I, his servant, ac- 
knowledge no other authority ; if your master w'ishes 
to dispute it, — Bismillah 1 In God’s name !” 

Mahmood was very indignant when he hoard that 
his instructions had been exceeded to an extent that 
cast dishonour upon himself; more so when, as his 
portion of the spoil, he received only a few horses ; 
but Futteh Khan felt himself beyond the king’s 
indignation, and with what fell to hist share of 


* Feero2, alarmed at the number of the Vuzeer’s attendanth, at- 
tempted to retire by a private passage to his inner apartments ; hut 
he was pursued by Dost Mohummud Khan, and a large party, into the 
actual harem, tliere seized, and plundered of hib\aluahh*s to llie very 
ornaments upon the women : Dost Mohummud Khan liimsclf, it is 
said, insulted Ferooz’s daughter-in-law, by attempting to cut a bunch 
of pearls from off part of her dress. 

f Dost Mohummud Khan, rather than account with his lirother 
for the share that he had secured, fled with it by a direct road to 
Peshower, 
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Ferooz’s money, doubled his force, and inarch(*d out 
to Ghoorian to meet the Persian^. 

Hussan Ali Mccrza marched from Meshed on 
receiving Futteh Khan’s answer, with a mixed foret; 
amounting to fourteen thousand men. He had four 
thousand of the Shah’s regular footmen (Seninau- 
nees and Damghaunccs)'' under Sirdar Zulfaear 
Khan, and the rest of his army consisted of ca\alr\. 
There were three hundred Koords under Huh»au 
Khan Chinnarauiiee (a reputed henj, with a double- 
headed sjH'ar), some* Arabs of a tribi’ M'jiled near 
Borjend, and hmx'inen from the neighb(»urhoodn (d‘ 
Ncsha[»oor, Subzawar, M<*shed, and 'roor«hish. lie 
was uceonipanied by Mi'crza Abdul W'ahab, Moatiin- 
udood-Dowlah, I' who had been sent by 1 la j Shah to 
put Khorassaun in order, but who brought. onl\ hio 
talent and sanctity to the field. 

Hussan Ali Mee.rza, who p(*rhaj)s had jiulgcul t(jo 
hastily of the Afighaun eharaeti*r from Iladjei* Ke- 
rooz’s former conceding behaviour, sent an <‘n\oy to 
Futt(*h Khan, urging him to axoid blood.du'il l»y 
agKioing to the i'e<[uire<l U*nu.'. ; but the \’ii/,e(5r sent 
back the envoy with his fbniK'r answer, and talke<l 
of following in the steps of JMahmood Ghilgii! : lu‘ 
had incrcjuMMl his army to thirty thousand iiuni, and 
it would be difficult to sjiy what xvere tins proj<’cts 
of so ambitious a man, with such an army at. com- 
mand. 

Pro\ of rpputp lor fuinishini; 

•} Confidential state minister. 
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for having forgotten old friendship, and made party 
with the prince against him j “ but,” said the 
Vuzeer loudly, " If such is to be my reward for long 
and tried service to Shah Mahmood, I renounce it ; 
— ^there are others who will prize it more.” He 
would not hear the envoy, but made a point of his re- 
maining his guest for the night ; some hours after, 
he made his tent private, and sent for his old frien d 
whom he received with the greatest cordiality, and 
jeered for his want of discernment, “ This firman,” 
said he, “ sends me to seize the lladjce ; it was 
necessary to blind so wary a person, so do you return 
to Kamraun, and tell him that I am his servant.” 

Futteh Khan was more than ever attentive to 
Mullick Hossein, persuading him that he would beat 
the Persians, and then march back with Ferooz to 
depose Mahmood : the young prince was completely 
blinded, and thus they reached Ilcraut. Nows of 
the rupture with Kamraun had preceded them, pro- 
ducing the effect that Futteh Khan wished ; Mulli<;k 
Hossein was eaimcst in persuading his father how 
entirely the Vuzeer was devoted to his service, and 
the suspicions of even so cautious a person were laid 
asleep. 

The camp was formed two miles from the city, and 
profusion reigned in it } tlic townsmen were foastc<l 
there, and they in turn invited the soldiers to the 
city. This unresciwcd intercourse; histcd for ten 
days, the engrossing subject with all being the ex- 
pected conflict with the Persians. At the end of 
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The riyal forces mutually advancing, came in 
sight of each other at Kahreeze, about “ chaust” 
(breakfast) time on the 25th of May, 1818, and by 
noon the Carools* were engaged in a sham fight, — 
“ careering their horses, firing their matchlocks, 
shaking their lances, and shouting, to show their 
manhood.” The AfFghaun force the while was 
breaking into line opposite to the one which Hussan 
Ali Meerza had formed. A Cahreeze of water, 
which gives name to the place, ran through the field ; 
both parties performed the ablutions proscribed for 
the dead, in case they should fall in battle, and 
exchanged their usual clothes for fighting apparel. 
Hussan Ali Meerza dofiiid his princc^’s suit for the 
dress of a common trooper, but l^hitteh Khan, 
“ Sirdar-c-Sirdaraun” (chief of chiefs), dressed all 
in black, and mounted on a fanu'd chargc'r, “wsis 
proud to make his tall figure conspicuous in front of 
the centre of his line.” 

The Persians had eight light guns, and two hun- 
dred camel-swivels. The Aftghauns had but four 
guns, and one hundred swivels, but they weits 
bettor mounted, and in numheu-s far superior to their 
enemy : the artillery of each line was in front of its 
centre, but Hussan Ali Meerzji, of his excess of 
cannon, planted two guns on cither wing. 

Booneeard Beg llazaureh, with three thousand of 
his tribe, had come near the field of action, probably 


» VatiguuiUb. 
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to ^spose of his services. The Prince royal sent 
and desired him to side with neither party, — to plun- 
der the conquered and welcome. So he kept aloof 
with his men, waiting like vultures to fall upon the 
vanquished. , 

An envoy came from Futteh Khan, to propose, as 
an adjustment, the cession of Ghourian. Hussan 
Ali Meerza was disposed to agree, and so were his 
sirdai's, with the exception of Zulfacar Khan, an old 
nobleman whose desperate valour had gained him the 
reputation of a madman; however, the Moatim- 
udood-Dowlah was called upon to isfak/mur, or cast 
the event ; he did so, and it came up, “ That it was 
good to cede Ghourian.” Next Futteh Khan sent 
to desire that the Persian force should fall back: 
again the Moatimudood-Dowlah istakhaured, and 
pronounced, “ That it was good to fall back j” but 
Zulfacar Khan became like a madman at the idea of 
such an act, and would not hear of it. “To retire,” 
he said, “would be to acknowledge themselves in- 
terior; which, please God, the ‘Shahan Shah’s’ 
troops never were, when opposed to the scum of 
the earth; then, in the fulness of his heart, he 
damned the Atfghauns for Soonnees and infidels, 
swearing that ho would bum their fathers, and 
dishonour their houses ; and he ordered the gunners 
to show the envoy how warai a reception his coun- 
trymen might expect.” Three or four guns were 
rapidly lot oftj and the envoy coupling this display 
with the old Khan’s hostile speech, thought it safest 
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to put spurs to his horse and ride back to his party ; 
the bravado fire was returned from the Aflghaun 
side, and the battle began. 

A general discharge of artilleiy was ke]>t up for 
some time, A\ithoat doing mueij execution on cither 
side ; there was a little distant skirmishing, and then 
more tlian half tlie Affghamis, hcadt'd by the Vu- 
zeer*s brothers, Sheerdil, Colmndil, and I’oordil 
Khans, and by the old Sirdar Yar Mohummud 
Khan Allekkozye, put tlndr hoist's to the gallop, 
and loosening rein as they got to full speed, they 
placed their left arms a<•ro^s tht'ir foreheads, and, 
flourishing their swords and shouting, chnrgt'd fu- 
riously upon (h(‘ I*eif>ian line. 'I'heir greatest num- 
bers wert' directed against tbe left wing, where. Znl- 
faear Khan was with his inthnfr}. “'I'liey know that 
there was hut one mon in lh<* lim*, ami their object 
was to break it where la* was.” 

Muddud Khan Sangzye ( I )oorraunin‘) had a few 
years bef’orc come to .Mi'shed, and was in tin? Per- 
sian ranks against his «*ounfrynien. When Zulfaear 
Khan eiu's<*d tin* Sooniiei's so warmly, his heart 
turneil ; h<* was the first to fly, aiul his deserlion, with 
the impetuous charge of the Aflghaun.s, .struck a panic 
into Ilussan Ali Me<*rza’.sanny, which rajiidly .spn'ad 
through his mixed ranks, and, «»m‘ aflt'r another, the 
two ccatro and the right di\i.«ioits broke and fhal. 
The camel-swivels were carri(*d offj but fh(‘ great 
guns were deserted ; Ilussan Ali Meerza made some 
attempts to stop his men, which great ly endangered 
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his own life ; it was gallantly saved hy the hero of 
the two-headed spear, whose horse he mounted aft(‘r 
his own had been wounded, and he eseaped from tlic 
field with a small party about him. 

Zulfaear Khan had firmly >tf)od the charge f>f tlu' 
Affghauns, and, returning a steady fire of musketry, 
had sent them back in confusion upon their own line, 
when he secured his guns. About thi^ time Futtch 
Khan was struck in th<^ mouth by a spent ball, which 
caused him to fall upon his hors('’s neck ; thoM* about 
him sup])osing him killed, and seeing their country- 
men return in disonler from tlu* oharg(’, lohf hi>arl 
and fled, and though Futteh Khan regaimul his s»*at, 
and waved his sword to his troops, lu‘ failed in rally- 
ing them ; he saw victory snatched from his gra»p by 
an event as singular as unlooked for, and had m» al- 
ternative but to lay the accident on his “ fate,” and 
take the i’oa<l to Ileraut afU‘r his men.* 

Hussau Ali Meerza sueeet'ded iii rallying part of 
his troops about tlire(‘ miles from fln‘ scene of act ion, 
and shortly Icarnetl that the Allglijuin.-. had fled ; 
upon wliicli he returiu'd tt) his failhful Sirdar, who 
kept the fitihl, aiid arriving there when it was well 
night, fin'd off his remaining ])ow<l('r to \i<'|ory. 

Some of the earliest fugitives reached ]M<‘shed in 

^ BooiK»(‘anl pluixlfTcd hufh ariiiu’i in Iti I’uth'li 

Klian’s tout lie got part of riTtMr/s woallli, vvliirh loul 

brought to tlu* lioltl, and on tin* JVrsian sido lu* tMptarod tlu* 
Moatimud-ood-l )o\vIaii, who was aftt*rwanN irslorud. 'I’lio l*i*rsi,um, 
who must have* thoir joko, dfclart* that M<*f*i/a Abdul Wahab Lstiih- 
haurvd which nxid to iak**, and chosi* the wrong one. 
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an incredibly short space of time, and sang “ tout- 
est-galore.” The Vuzecr was for flight, and great 
consternation prevailed, but Meerza Hidayut Oollah, 
the high priest, reminding the inhabitants that no 
person of any sect called Mohumraudan had ever 
dared to commit the impit'.ty of firing at the sacred 
walls of Meshed, pro})osed to remain defended within 
them till help should arrive from the Shah ; at any 
rate to await certain intclligcnec. It was not till the 
prince rcturmid, that this victoiy was believed ; then 
Meshed was illuminat(>d for joj', and all sorts of con- 
gratulation and feasting went on. A large picture, 
which still hangs in the ciladcl, was painted to com- 
memorate the event, and Iliissan Ali Meerza got 
the title of “ Sword of the Throne.” 

Futteh Khan, finding that the Persians did not 
pursue, lit ni) Ileraut liir his share of the victory; 
not long alUu’ it, came Kamraun from Candaliar, 
sent by his father, lest Futteh Khan, having ejected 
liadjce Ker(K)Z, should keep Hcjraut on his own 
account. The prince put up in a summer pahicc in 
t,he Ihuigh-e-.Shah,* refusing to cnttir the town ; 
probably bticause the citadel was in the hands of the 
VuztK'r’snt'phow, Amecu-ool-Moolk. Futteh Khan, 
who went <laily (as wsis his duty) to salaam, was 
rcp(‘atcdly asked Ibr a share of Iladjee Ferooz’s ])ro- 
perty, hut he first answered evasively, and at last 
directly, that what his sword had earned ho would 


* “ The king’s garden "—situated a mile from the city. 
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. He was frequently warned by his friends, 
the dishonour he had put upon the royal family 
olating Hadjcc Ferooz’s harem, rankled in the 
,s of Mahmood and Kamraun, and he was re- 
fced to appease the latter with part of the spoil ; 
lis scornful answ'cr was — “ 1 twice jilaccd Mah- 
l upon the throne, and his kingdom is now in 
lands of my kinsmen ; who is Kamraun, the«‘- 
that in a dream he should think of injuring 
’ — Kamraun wrote l.o his fathm* that Kutteli 
1 was in reality king, and piY>poM‘d putting him 
. Msdimood left all to his discretion, and flu‘ 
ic consulted rather his revenge. Shortly after, 
2h Khan, coming as usual to morning sjtlaain, 
1 the prince with those lords most in his in- 
ts ; among them Atta Mohuimniid Khan 
•zye, who had the blood-feml of iVIecr A Hum 
1 to avenge. The cruel scene wliich then took 
!, htul evidently been planned : the con ver.-.a lion 
ed to the subject <»ftlu‘ late* battle with tin; l*»*r- 
, and one of the Khans took o<‘(‘asion to throw <nit 
nting allusion to the Vuzeer's flight; this was 
ved up by a sarcjxsm from another of the party, 
when Fnttch Khan turned fier<*(‘ly u]>on them, 
prince took their part, assailing him with 
nt reproaches for having brought lasting disgrace 
tlui Affghann nanu*, hy flying bef'ort; an infi(h‘i 
not half so nuineroits as his own. Fired at. 
Futtoh Khan repli('d with inciignation, tliut art 
.an could control tin; decretss of Frovidence, so 
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he could not be held answerable for them, and he 
added proudly, that with regard to the imputations 
cast upon his courage, Shahzadeh Kamraun could 
hardly need to bo reminded of what the sword of 
Futteh Khan had done both for and against him.* 
Nothing more was needed to complete the prince’s 
rage ; he rose up in his anger, and gave the word to 
his njady attendants, who immediately seized the 
Vuzeer, and on the spot blinded him : AttaMohum- 
mud Khan, on a sign from the prince, thi-usting the 
point of a daggiM* into his enemy’s eyes. Futteh 
Khan was tlien {)ut upon a horse, and sent to con- 
fineni(‘nt in tlu'eitadel. Moinnnmud Ilosscin Khan, 
a Persian nobleman (tins sanui who had followed 
him with a message when he marched from Canda- 
har), was ap])ointed to eonunaiid thel^*, and INjordil 
Khan, with his n(*phew Ameeji-ool-Moolk, were 
seized and added to his (diarge.t When the news 

♦ Alludinj; to orrasions diirins; tho civil war, on which he had 
worsted the prince. Vitic Klphiiistoue. 

f I rclat<* the following anecdote in the words of the man who gave 
it to me; lu* had served .Mohunmiud llossein Khan, the father of our 
host, at Ileraiit — “ When Kntleh Kh.in was brouglit to the citadel, 
and put under elm ri;e of liiY in.i^ter Muhinniiiud Ilosseiu Khan, I w.'is 
appointed peishkiudniut to him, and 1 was with him till he was taken 
away. A few da\s after I had lirst waited on him, a piiity came to the 
apartimmt. One said, * S.daani Aliktmm Vii/eer.’ * Ahkooin Salaam !* 
aiis\ven‘d Futleii Klian, * who aie jou?’ ‘ I am (’«issini Khan/ 
* Wlint <'<issini Khan*''’ ‘ A man of the VakeePs z-'Sliah/.adeh Kain- 
raun sends to wiy, tliat for what is p.ist lie n soiry he liear*. that your 
eyes j>am )oii iinieii, and deprive y<Mi of sh-ep, hecaiise there still re- 
mains part of the lledi, and h(‘ hegs }nu will let irn* reiimve it, that 
you may he put at ea'^e* — (It was iiiniou red tliat Atta Mohiiinnind 
Klwiii hiid not entirely destroyed tlic siglit w'ltli his dagger.) Futteh 
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shed camp, it broke into small parties and dis- 
;ed. Sheerdil and Cohundil Khans ciFccted their 
it to Girishk. 

'ive months after, Kamraun returned to C’anda- 
taking with him his unfortunate victim in a 
r, the brother and the nepheiv of* the Vuzoer, 
also Hadjee Fcrooz- The latter was released 
tis arrival at Candahar, probably because he was 
worth keeping, and ho retired to iXIeshi'd. ''J’ho 
:r captives wore tortured for inoiiej : k’ulteh 
n’s mother oft'en'd a lac of riij)eos lor her sons 
i, but Futtoh Khan sent to desin; htu* not to 
! any thing, as both money and life would he 
111, and as in his then lamentiihlo state he s<*t 
2 store upon existcmce. 

'ho immediate conse<{uence of Kamraun’-! ermdly 
that all Futteh Khan’s brother’s z’ebelh*d, and 


did not at iirst rojily, th<‘n he aiisivortMliuttriK, and in .ii’li.urred 
‘ Tlio prince takis too much tlimcdit ou tii\ .tccuiiiit, h(» 
to put halt ujmii a wound V My t ves c.iu he m> tuit ima\, 

iro well as they aic,’ Seem*' that the llil|)o^ltifm wnwld not pa-s, 
lid not dissemble i'uilht*r, hut threw him down, and drew his cu‘h 
r their .sockets. Futteh Khan <lid note\eii ^roan, thon'!li he evi* 
iT suilbred groat torture. ‘ If rr^er ikrrr urns a man in thtt wnM, 
las/trf I was leh alone with him: the w'lude of that ini*ht he 
d up and down the ajiartnient, wiinginj; his h.inds, and asking 
crime lie iiad (’onimitted to he thus tort tiled. At he 

I imprecate curses uptui the; authorn of his calamity, then piay 
le might die. 'rewards niorniug he was e»xhaustcd, ami slcjit 
hours: he was afterwards calm, hut vtuy niclaiicholy ; vi*r\ re 
in his pniyera. He sciMiicd most to feel the Jailing oj|‘of sc\< ia 
s, who were afiuid to ha\<‘ eominunication with hint, and he 
said that Mahmood would lose Khorassiiuii liy his |jrceipita(c 
y.« 


U ^2 
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Mahraood soon found himself but nominally king. 
He was pressed to return to Caubul, but he put off 
his march thither till the cold weather rendered it 
impracticable. Dost Mohummud Khan, imboldened 
by the inaction of the royalists, and joined by two 
other brothers, raised a party and threatened Caubul, 
and then only Shahzadch Jehanguire (Kamraun’s 
son) was sent with a small force to relieve Prince 
Rooltaun Midiummud Khan,* who had been left there 
in command. The prince reached Caubul, but the 
cold was so great that some of his ])arty died on the 
road. 

"With .^ehullguire\va^ sent Atta Mohummud Khan 
Ihiumizye to dir(‘ct him in hi.s gov('rnrncnt. To this 
man th(‘. rclud brnthors wKite that revenge was their 
sole (jbjeef., and that il’he wotild simd away .Jehanguire, 
they would considt'r him in the right of an elder 
bn)ther, taki‘ the citv ibr him, and then turn tlu'ir 
strength ujxm (’andahar. 

Atta Mohummud Khan allowed himself to be se- 
duced by their fair words, and made party with tlnun. 
11 is defection disheartened the royalists in the town, 
and it was easily takiui : .Tehanguin* n'tired to the 
Baullah llissar,-]- but the relxds vigorously besieging 
him tlwre, blew up abastbm, when the })rinee, mount- 
ing his Iku'sc, put himself at tlu* head of a few d(!- 
voted folloW(ij-s, and gallantly cutting his way through 
th(‘ rebels when it. was dusk, c.s<*a))ed at the city- 

^ from TiiiuMu’s son Aiyot»h. 

1 (’lUulol. 
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}, leaving Dost Mohummud Khan and his bro- 
•s masters of Caubul. 

fhey had now to dispose of Atta Mohummud 
xn, who was not less occupied in projecting means 
^ct rid of them. They were however beforehand 
1 him, and failing in an attempt to blow him up 
. feast, seized him there and blinded him.*- Dost 
huminud Khan then doubting how far he, not 
ig of the Suddozyc tribe, should at first be re- 
oisod as ruler at Caubul, ostensibly appointed 
Itaun Mohummud Khan governor, but kept tluj 
authority in his own hands, 
n the spring Mahmoud, convinced of the nc- 
.ity, marched his troojis to the vicinity of Caubul. 
v'as accompanied })y his son Kamraun, and 
t<‘h Khan was taken with them in a litter. Gool 
huminud Khan, Populzye, was lefi. Naib at Can- 
ar. — As soon as the royalists had marched from 
idahar, th<! Girishk lH*others got together two or 
ic thousand men, and put tluunselves betwiicn the 
and the army ; tlu'y then sent to t he Naib, de- 

Tlicnj w(‘rc two brothers ; one in the mtvicc of Atta Mohitmmucl 
and the other a s(*rvant to Dost Mohiinimiid Khan. Atta 
ummiul Khan, having aceeptc*d the n'hel brothers’ invitation to a 
, had seiited himself and his party on powder enough tn blow them 
igh the roof. The man in Dost Mohummud Khan's service sotdng 
>\vn brotlier of the party, called him out, anti told him that the 
i leaving the room on an t*\eii»e, was only await(‘d as a signal to 
lie tmiii. The setNUid brother, having eaten his niast<*r’s salt, re- 
*d instantly to save him, and told him of the plrit. Tht* rebels, 
ig that tlieir treacherous intentions were siispeett‘<l, thought it as 
to thiow otrthe mask. ; so laying iiands on tludr guest Iiefore he 
I make his ew'ape, they on the 8|K»t depiivcd him of sight. 
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siring him to surrender the capital. Gool Mohum- 
mud Khan, with the tact of a real diplomatist, agreed 
to give the city to them in case Mahmood should be 
defeated, and satisfied with this promise, they with- 
drew to await the event. 

Dost Mohummud Khan could oppose but three 
thousand men to Mahmood’s large army, but he 
knew how Futteh Khan had been loved by the 
King’s troops, and calculating upon much defection 
from them, he resolved to abide a battle. The armies 
were separated by a line of hills, and for ton days 
thus remained, messages ])assing to and fro, but all 
attempts at reeonciliation ])roving vain. At the end 
of the time spent so foolishly, a noble nam('d Shah- 
pussund Khan told Mahmood that many of his Sir- 
dars were disaffected, and he mcmtioiu’d Atta Ool- 
lah Khan Alizyc (a Sirdar of influenet*), as among 
the number. The next day, Dilowar Khan Shahg- 
haussce went over with fifty horsemen, and Mah- 
mood, with his charaetcristic want of energy, instead 
of sifting the matter, gave up all for lost. Aftesr even- 
ing prayers, he assembled his Sirdai's to council in 
open plain, and h'utteh Khan was jdaca'd in tla* midst : 
Mahmood addre,ssing him, said, that Iii< was weary 
of seeing the blood of his people she<l ; that what 
had passed could only be nigi*ett(;d, hut that if th(» 
Vuzeer would bring his brotlu'rs to tluur allegiance, 
they should Ix' continu<‘d in their nispectivo govern- 
ments, and higher honours than <*ver be heap<}d upon 
himself. “ You offer what is gone from yoji,” re- 
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d Futteh Khan, “ and what has a blind man to 
ivith power? Before you deprived Futteh Khan 
ight, you should have secured the authority in the 
ds of his kindred. Do you act cas you deem best 
quell the storm you have raised ; 1 wa^h niy 
ds of all consequences, and will abide my fate.” 
dahmood, enraged at his obstinacy, then corn- 
ed his vengeance, by ordering “ the man \\ ho 
his friend to stop out and strike the firnt blow 
iity swords were drawn, Hu* many that stood then! 
life-reckonings with Futteh Khan, and he was 
•ally cut to pieces. 

'hough he should have been re-assure<l by the 
■ his iSirdars had taken in tlu‘ munlcr, which ])ut 
jud between themselves ajul the n'hel l;nnil\, 
iimood could not shako off his dis(jiji(!t at Shah- 
iund Khan’s intelligence; perhaps reumrse at 
cruel return to one who had twice gained him a 
nc, added to his natural timorousiioss, made him 
rustful of t.ho.s(! about him, and {i>arfn! of the 
.dful reckoning w'hiidi the ndxds would exa«‘(. 
dd he be betrayed into their hands. On the 
■nd night after the trag«*dy, he and his son 
nraun, escorted only by a small party of tlnnr 
t trusty retainers, fled by the din'ct n»ad through 
Sheah Haisareli country to Ileraut. 'Fheir de- 
ui’C wsis so little suspcete<l, that it was midnight 
re the news spniad in tin; camp, wliicth was tlum 
lonly broken up : some ftiw went over to the 
is, but the gniatcr number followed Mahmood 
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to Heraut. With them came Atta Oollah Khan 
Alizye, and then the King, convinced how hastily 
he had acted, was with difficulty dissuaded from put- 
ting Shahpussund Khan to death. This nobleman 
is described as an intriguer gifted with so rare a 
speech, that he could talk any body into his projects. 
He well knew how to play upon the weak intellect 
of his master, and, little doubt is entertained, pur- 
posely deceived him in this instanct! ; but his plans 
evidently failed, nor is it, I believe, generally known 
what they were. 

Dost Mohummud Khan and his brothers were 
glad to return to Caubul, so unexpectedly ctided to 
them; and Gool Mohummud Khan, faithful to his 
promise, gave up Candahm* to the (iiri.Nlik brothers. 

Mohummud Azeem Khan, full brother to l'’utt(*b 
Khan, and next in ago of tlm family, had marched 
from Cashmere with a strong force when h(! heard 
of Kamraun’s cruelty, leaving Jub!)ar Khan (a half 
brother), governor in “ the valley but, before his 
arrival at Caubul, he hoard that Dost Mohummud 
Khan had taken the city. Mohummud Az<‘(!m 
Khan then wrote to bis brother, warning him that 
Aiyoob’s* son would league with his f*‘llo\v >Suddo- 
zyos, and eounsellod that he should 1x5 put to doatli 
to revenge Futteh Khan’s bhxxl: this Dost Mohum- 
mud Khan’s regard for his good name forbad<5 his 
doing, but he feigned to fly from his eld<*r brother, 
and allowed him to take possession of ( 'aubid. 


^ Sooltaun Moimininiid 
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Mohummud Azeem Khan upon this took thought 
how to rid himself of Sooltaun Mohummud Khan, 
and at the same time save his own reputation. He 
found an instrument in another of the Suddozyc 
princes, who was induced by the prospect of suc- 
cession, artfully held out to him, to murder his 
brother. Next the intriguer, with the same temp- 
tation, instigated an uncle to assassinate his fratri- 
cide nephew, and lastly, sending a person to assure 
the old man in confidence that Azeem Khan was 
only looking about for another Suddozyc to miu*der 
him, he frightened him from the city, and it re- 
mained his own. 

Dost Mohummud Khan now returned from 
Ghuzni; he was nominally governor of the latter 
place, but he lived with his brother, to whom, in 
consideration of his senicirity, he c<!dcd the exci*cise 
of (thief authority at Caubul. Sheerdil, Poordil, and 
llaheemdil Khans establislu'd tlKimscdves }is joint 
rulers at C'andaliar, and other brothers of tins family 
W(‘re a])|)ointed to the governments of I'l'shower and 
.lallallabad. 

Thus was overthrown the Doorraunoe monarchy. 
— 'I’ho ex-king and his son had, by their cruel and 
dastardly conduct, forfeited claim to the symj)athy 
of the people, who also, in the continual struggles 
and chang(!s which had taken place among the royal 
family since the death of Shah Timour, had lost 
much of their respect for the sovitrcign tribe ; and 
the rebel Sirdm-s, by appropriating the revenues to 
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the maintenance of select troops, were able to retain 
the governments which they had usurped. 

Shah Shoojah, to whom some now looked, was in 
Hindoostan ; he was, indeed, induced to venture back 
to his country in the winter of 1818, but his endeavours 
to reinstate himself were as unsuccessful as his former 
attempts had been. The adventures of this monarch 
from the time of his dethronement are quite a 
romance: — on his release from imprisonment in 
Cashmere, he accompanied Runject Sing’s Dowsin 
to Lahore, where he had the happiness of rejoining 
his family ; but he had not been many days in the 
Sikh capital, when his host began to act a very 
unworthy part towards him. Shoojah had preserved 
some valuable jewels, among which was the “ Koh-c 
Noor,” or the “ mountain of light,” a <lianiond of 
immense value, taken from Muhummud Shah by 
Shall Nadir, when he invaded Ilindostan, and which 
at the death of the Persian monarch came into the 
possession of Ahmud Shah Doorraunce. This rare 
stone Runject demanded, in a manner which showed 
that he would not be refused. Shoojah was naturally 
unwilling to part with a gem of such value, espe- 
cially when his adverse fortune renderixl it ])robable 
that he might need it, and it was not until his unfor- 
tunate guest had suffered every indignity, that the 
possessor of millions was able to extort the jewtd 
foom him. 

The Maharajah’s rajjacity was not even satisfied 
with the possession of “ the mountain of light,” for 
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he used many unworthy means to obtain the jewels 
which yet remained to the royal exiles j so that 
seeing the terms upon which they were to remain 
guests at Lahore, they resolved to seek refiige in 
the British provinces. 

A Puthan horse-dealer, named Arab Ali Khan, 
was the person who assisted the ladies of the harem 
to escape ; providing horses upon which they made a 
forced march to the Sutlej. The following account 
of their flight was written by a native then resident 
at the court of T.,ahorc, who had mcan.s of ascertain- 
ing the facts. 

Tlie princesses and their female attendants dressed 
thems('lvos as women of the country, leaving the 
palace which had been allotted to them as a resi- 
dence, repaired in the evening to tlus house of a banker 
in the city, from whence they went to the residences 
of two other persons, in order to elude pursuit. 
Tlunr <leparturo from the. palace, and their disguise, 
had been noticed, and it was judged necessary to 
acquaint the Maharajah with the circumstances, but 
th(‘ King had drunk wine and was asleep, and the 
Jemadar Khooshaul Sing dreaded to intrude upon 
hi.s privacy; however, a.s the case was urgemt, ho 
sought the advice of Fakeer (or Hakeem) Azizoo- 
d(!en, a sort of Oliver J)ain, barber-physician and 
minister, who, possessing the entire confidence of 
his master, scrupled not to rouse him : the monarch, 
therefore, being awakened, and told of the necessity. 
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immediately gave orders to secure the fugitives, and 
they were taken before they had set out from the 
city. But notwithstanding this failure, they imme- 
diately after contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
palace-guards, and, through the assistance of the 
Puthan horse-merchant mentioned, safely effected 
their escape across the Sutlej into the British terri- 
tory. On the 2nd December, I8H<, itwjis anounced 
to the ])olitieal agent at Lood{>oana, that AVuffa 
Begum, and the females of Shah Shoojaa’s harem, 
had arrived in the town of that place. Embarrass- 
ing as was the cir<‘umstanc<* of their arrival, con- 
sidering our ])olilical rislatioiis with Iho king they 
had fled from, th<‘rt* be no doubt what course 

to pursue; the Hriti.di agent Ihi'reibn* svMit to assiinj 
th(! royal iugitiv<‘s oi‘ the protection of hi:^ govcmi- 
ment, and to w(*leonie them with llu; eonrte.sy du<! 1(» 
their sex and misfortunes, 

Shah Shoojah, being more, eloseiy vvatelu'tl, was 
detected in an attempt which he maihi to escape at 
the same tiiiwi with hi.-, family. W'hen Runjevit 
heard that the latter had reached flu* Briti.-.h pro- 
vinces, he closely impri.«.one<l Slutojah, and treated 
him with much rigour; }>laciug smitrics iu his very 
apartment, in tins fear lest In* also should <‘scapc 
across the Sutlej ; for the Sikh motiaiadi luul not at 
that time lejinievl suflicivmtly to appreciate tin* ho- 
nour and good faith of the British government, and 
having from the first been jealous of our allianev* 
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with the AfFghauns, he appears to have been filled 
with vague apprehensions that we might concert 
with, or assist, the ex-king to his prejudice. 

All his precautions, however, to keep his royal 
guest a captive, proved ineffectual : in the month of 
April, in the ensuing year, Shoojah, in the most en- 
terprising and wonderful manner, escaped from 
Lahore; climbing over the walls of several courts, 
and creeping through a drain to outside the city 
wall, and then continuing his flight to kihhti'wanr, 
the Mohumnnulan llajah of which country reccivtnl 
him in the kiiuh'st manner, and not only welconu’d 
him as a guest, but gave; him nmney, with which he 
raised troops, and marched in the hop»‘ of laung able 
to take Cashmere. Again tortum* plausl this un- 
lucky monarch false ; on his march thnnigh the hill.«. 
he was overtaken by so lu'avy a smnv-slorni, that 
some of his fc»11ow'(;rs p<!rishud in it, and the n*.sl 
wore dispersed: it setuned as though he w'a> hut 
warring against his fate, tht'refon* instead of return- 
ing to his generous friend. In* disguised him.'elf aiitl 
set out upon a hazardous journ(‘y oven* the niountains ; 
after experiencing hardships such as fall to the lot of 
few men, he reaelnnl tin* Jlritish post of Snhhatlnio, 
and then proccedtid to join his family ;it lAK)d(*(*ana, 
whore ho has since lived, as a grat(*iul pt'nsioner ol’ 
that governm(>nt, wlntso t*mhassy he. had a lijw years 
before received whisn seaUni on the throin* of 
Caubul. 

Th(! occasion of Futttsh Khan’s b(*ing called to 
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Heraut to check the Persians, in the spring of 1818, 
has been related. His departure left the Doorrau- 
nees east of the Indus to their own resources, and 
Runjeet Sing, ever prompt to seize an advantage, 
only waited till the Affghaun army had marched from 
Peshower, to send his disciplined troops and a bat- 
tering train, to lay siege to the city of Mooltaun, 
against which he had made more than one vain 
attempt. 

Nawaub Mozufier Khan, who commanded at the 
latter place, held out obstinately against the Sikhs, 
his religious pride inducing him to scorn their 
proffered terms ; but his garnison was weak, and in 
valour only a match for the besiegers : ho made one 
or two sharp sallies, and repelled some partial assaults 
during a long siege, but while he thus weakened his 
own force, he did not make any serious impression 
upon his enemies. On the 31st of May, the Sikhs 
mustering their whole force for the attack, made an 
assault upon several parts of the defences, and, after 
a desperate contest, succeeded in possessing them- 
selves of the ramparts. The battle did not end here, 
for the deadliest hatred urged both parties to continue 
it ; the remnant of the Affghauns fell back u])on the 
town, and, till they were nearly all slain, maintained 
an unequal strife with the Sikhs, who pouring in over 
the no longer defended walls, fought their way from 
house to house, giving no quai’ter, and committing 
cruel outrages upon the defenceless inhabitants. The 
Nawaub Mozuffer Khan, with two sons, fell gallantly 
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in the storm, and more than a thousand Aifghauns 
are said to have died with him. The town was 
completely sacked, and when order was in some de- 
gree restored, the inhabitants were set to rc})air the 
breaches ; a strong Sikh garrison filled the city, and 
all authority was taken out of the hands of Mohum- 
mudans; the cow was declared sacred, the cry of 
the Muezzin forbidden, and the idolatrous followers 
of Gooro-Govind tore down the crescent of Ihltiin. 

Possessed of Attock and Mooltaun, llunjcet saw 
himself master of the Punjaub, and he soon ceased to 
apprehend any attempt on the ])art of tin* .Vilghauns 
to recover the country he had driven them from, for 
in the same year fell the long-tottering Dooiraunci^ 
monarchy, and the rulers of the p<‘tty states which 
were established upon its ruins, even if they had n(it 
been engrossed with the care of securing their in‘wly- 
usurped possessions, were not separately in a condi- 
tion to make head against him. 

The complete disunion of his long fjrmidable (>ne- 
niies opened to Ilnnjcujt Sing an nnhonndiMl pm,-.pei-1. 
of empire. Ilis position at Mooltaun (‘nahhul him 
to overawe the Mohuminii(hin chi<>f ol* Buliawalpore, 
till then a subject of the Kingof Alfghaunistaim ; an<l 
further south, following the course ol’ the Indus, the 
rich province of Sindo i-tnuained in a state weak 
enough to tom])t his arms, 'rius Anusors of the lat- 
ter country took eai-ly measure's to free theitiselves 
from the yoke of the rebel JSinlars of Candahar, still 
the Maliarajtih could not hut eontemplatc tiui periu<l 
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when his superior force might cause the large tribute 
which they had paid to the King of Cauhul, to flow 
into his own coffers. Runjcet’s greatest efforts 
against the highlands of Cashmere, had hitherto been 
foiled by the firmness of the Affghauns, but when, 
in consequence of the murder of Vuzecr Futteh 
Khan, his brother Mohummud Azeem Khan marched 
to head his rebel kinsmen at Caubul, leaving the 
valley but imperfectly garrisoned by a small force 
under his half-brother Jubbar Khan, the Maharajah 
at once saw his op])ortunity, and putting himself at 
the head of his best troo})s, he marched with such 
speed north, that he was at tlu; mountain passes hc- 
fbre his enemies well knew that he had h>fl Lahorc. 
The hasty arrangements for defence which Jubbar 
Khan then made, availed little against the vigorous 
attack of the Sikhs, who, flusluul by tlu*ir recent sue- 
cess(!s, pressed on cagt'riy, and drove the Affghaun 
garrison from barrier to barrier, till, losing all heart, 
they retreah'd into the valley, and tlusn, following 
the e^iamplu of their leader, fled by the western ])ass 
through the mountains to Peshowor. On the 5th of 
July, 1819, llunjeet Sing marched his victorious 
army into the capital of Cashmere ; nor did his suc- 
cesses end here, for anxious to strike a blow which 
should convince the Affghauns of their inability to 
cope with him on any ground, ho left his geiun-al in 
command of an effiicient force in the valh'y of Cjish- 
mere and proceeding with the residiui of his troops 
to Attock, he forded the Indus, in defiance of the 
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enemy who occupied its western bank, and driving 
them before him to the city of Peshower, received the 
submission of the inhabitants of that place, after 
which he returned to Lahore. 

Humiliated as the Adghauns felt at their cntin' 
defeat by an idolatrous enemy whom they had so 
long despised, the state of anarchy into which their 
country had been thrown by the revolution, pre- 
vented their making any strong effort to recover 
their character. The rebel Sirdars of Caubul, who 
were the most concerned in the aggressions oi‘ the 
Sikhs, feared at first to leave Caubul, but after four 
years, seeing that the ex-king and his sun remained 
quietly at Heraut, they gained confidence, and in 
the spring of 1823, Mohumraud Azeem Khan, learn- 
ing that the Sikhs were again about to enjss the 
Indus into his territory, marched at the head of all 
his troops to oppose them. 

In the month of March was fought the last great 
battle between the Affghauns and the Sikhs. 'J'he 
latter crossed the Indus, and Molmtninud Azt'cni 
Khan advanced from Peshower to meet them. 
Against the advice of his brother Dost Mohummud 
Khan, who commanded his vanguartl, he ma<le a 
fatiguing march from Peshower to a sj)ot called 
Huzzaroo, where he was to be joined by his half- 
brother, Summud Khan, who had been sent on to 
raise the Khuttucks and Eusofzyes. On reaching 
the ground, he found himself close to the Sikhs, but 
separated from them, and from his allies, by a de<>p 
'f’ou n. X 
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stream ; he lost some men in a vain attempt to cross 
this water, and was compelled to remain an inactive 
witness of an engagement bct«-ecn Summud Khan’s 
men and the Sikhs, in which the superior numbers 
and the discipline of the latter pi’evailcd, and his 
countrymen, afVer an obstinate defence, fled to th(‘ 
hills in their rear. 

Could Mf)huminud Azeem Khan ha\c taken part 
in the engagemcuit, it is probable that the Sikhs 
might have lost the day ; tor only after a long and 
bloody contest did they succeed in defl'ating the 
wild mountaiiKicrs who met them. The latter, urged 
on by the hitt(;rost feelings of national and religious 
antipathy, fought lik<‘ madmen ; lads <tf twelve and 
fifteen years (it was related) though armed only 
with long knives, throwing themselves upon the 
Sikh battalions, and endeavouring to stab tin; soldiei’s 
Ixihind their bayonets. In the nmr of the high- 
landers W(!re two hillocks, to which, as olbrn as they 
were repulsed, they n'treated, but only to rally and 
charge again upon their invaders ; and with such 
undiminished vigour did tlw'y return to the combat, 
that the Sikhs began almost to d(>spair of comiuering 
them, and at one time were seen to waver, u])on 
which llunjcct, the “ Napoleon do I’Oihmt” (as a 
late P'rench traveller aptly named him), who had 
watched the conflict from a lu'ight in the rear of his 
troops, seized the standard of his body-guard, and 
led into the thickest of the fight. 

This restored the spirit of the Sikhs, and cven^ 
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tually their discipline prevailed. “ The last stand 
was made near sunset, by two hundred of the 
Eusofzyes, who, forming upon the hillock in tlndr 
rear, with loud shouts of “uli.mi !” eharffcd bravclv 

o • 

upon the infidels; but the kaufirs (said the narratcu' 
of this engagement) met them with their JXizttJii, ^ 
and their swords could not tell against it : some fell, 
as men should, blade in hand, and with tlu*ir facco 
to the enemy; the rest did not attempt 1o rally 
again, but made for the hills, and as night wa-s 
coming on, the exhausted .Sikhs did nol al tempt to 
pursue them. 

Mohummud Azcom Khan did not wjiit the night 
whore ho was, for recollecting that he had lell hi-, 
treasure on the road ludiind him, he* began t(j fmir 
lest his fugitive allies, the Klmttuks, should direct 
their coui-so to it, ami so iiiarclu'd hastily l).iek to 
secure it, abandoning his guns and tents, 'rhe.of* 
Dost Mohummud Khan, who had eueam])<‘d apart 
with the vanguard, brought ofi‘ the m‘xt day, de- 
fended from the .Sikhs by tli(‘ same ob^taeb* wliieli 
had prevented his taking part in llu‘ <mgag<*immt : 
he overtook his brother near Pcshowc'r, and retiirru'd 
with him to Caubul ; but Azccin Khan iu*vi‘r 
recovered the shame of his reverse : he and .Simumwl 
Khan both fell sick ; the latter diml in a li'w days, 
and shortly afterwards, Azcimi Khan, teoling that he 
should not survive, collected his gn^at w<‘alth, and 
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gave it to his son Abiboollah Khan, charging him to 
wipe off the stain from his memory, by raising troops 
and fighting the Sikhs. 

On Mohummud Azeem Khan’s decease, Abibool- 
lah Khan was anxious to comply with his father’s 
last injunctions, but when he would have assumed 
the seat of government, he was resisted by Dost 
Mohummud Khan, who declared that although ho had 
respected his brother’s seniority, yet that the Sidar- 
ship of Caubul was his by right of original conquest, 
and he raised a party to support his claim. 

For some days Caubul was the scene of skirmishes 
between the troops of Abiboollah Khan and his 
uncle : as the former could afford to pay his followers 
well, he soon had the largest army, but fortune, 
which seemed to play into the hands of Dost Mo- 
hummud Khan, assisted him by a stratagem of his 
brother Shecrdil Khan, who, to sound the chance of 
getting Caubul for himsclfi wrote from Candahar to 
Abiboollah Khan, offering to assist him in ejecting 
Dost Mohummud Khan. Deceived by his pro- 
fessions Abiboollah Khan invited Sheerdil Khan to 
Caubul j when the latter chief arrived, he found that 
singly he could not hope to dispossess his nephew, 
therefore he privately made party with his brother : 
arguing with Abiboollah Khan upon the scandal of 
a quarrel between such near relations, and assuring 
him that Dost Mohummud Khan was willing to 
agree to a fair compromise, he persuaded him to 
come to a conference, and there seizing him, caused 
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him to be imprisoned, after which he himself 
assumed the government at Caubul. 

Dost Mohuminud Khan did not dispute the rule 
with his elder brother, but as a rccompence for his 
share in the plot, he demanded a large portion of 
Abiboollah Khan’s confiscated wealth. Shcerdil 
Khan refused to part with his ill-gotten treasure, 
upon which the brothers were at issue, and fought 
morning and noon regularly for several days, wrhcu 
four others of the family, coming from P(>showcr, 
made the following terms bctw'ccn them. Shecrdil 
was to retire to Candahar with all his wealth, and to 
cede Caubul and its revenue to Dost Mohuminud 
Khan. Shecrdil accordingly returned to C’andahar, 
and Dost Momuininud Khan assumed the goviuni- 
ment at Caubul, where ho has ever since ruli'd in 
undisputed authority. 

Now to return to the royal family. — Shah Mah- 
mood, on his arrival at Ileraut, resigned all (‘X(*r(!ise 
of authority to Kamraun, and endea\our(‘d to lo.se 
the sense of his misfbrtumis in intoxication. A vear 
after, Shahpussund Khan proposed to raise by sub- 
scri])tion a force with which to march and take 
Candahar from the rebels ; Kamraun to give fifty 
thousand, he ton thousand rupeiis, and the oth(*r 
Sirdars, the merchants, &e, according to their 
ability. Kamraun liked ail parts of the scheme but 
the first, having, he protested, no money, an<l on 
this point he quarrelled with his adviser. Ni'xl n>- 
prusenting to his father that Shahpussun<l Khan nas 
the chief cau.se c»f their misfortune, Kamraun pr<»posed 
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to punish the intriguer, and in part indemnify them- 
selves, by taking his wealth. Mahmood offered no 
objection, and Shabpussund was accordingly sent as 
a captive to Kullah Laush, a strong hill-fort on the 
border of Seestaun, which together with a place 
called “ Juwaino,” w'as his family inheritance. After 
Kainraun had extorted all the money that he could 
from his prisemor, 1 k> deprived him of the fort of 
I^aiish, but permitted him to retire to Juwaine with 
his family. 

Shalipussuml Khan now wrote to Hadjec Ferooz 
at Meshed, that if he would come to Juwaine, he 
would raise* a force and lake I'urrahflirhim. JIadjee 
K<*rooy, was too badly off not to obey the summons, 
and Mohummud Khan Nahee, of Kauin, assisting 
them with some troops, they am'it able to take 
J''urrah Irom Kamraun’s Hakim. The prince marched 
from Ileraiit to reiueer this Tortress, and drove the 
allii's within its walls. Sliahjmssimd Khan being 
hard pressi'd, mudt* a eapituiation, the tenns of 
which Wi're — that lie was to remain at h’nrrali as 
Kaiiiraun’s Hakim, and that lladjee Ferooz was to 
be s<*nt about his husiness, 'I’lii* latter I’olurned 
to Meshed, and Shahpussuiid Khan, nut i(*i*ling 
sun* ol‘ Kaiiiraun, went t<j Killieh Khnu Timooree at 
Khali', whom, with Ihrahim Khan Jeinsheddee, he 
assoiiiated in a fresh ]»lot in favour of lladjee Ferooz, 
which that nnlm-ky })rin<*e I'ligaged in, pref<*rring all 
hazards to li\iug in aetiiiil po\ert,y. 

Kanmuu) a|ipru*d lo IJooneanl IJeg Ihizaureh for 
assistauw*, and his troops so woi’stod the rebels, that 
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Killich Khan was left on the field, and F(M’ooz with 
his other assistants, had they not fled early, would 
have been taken. They rode northward, but un- 
luckily meeting on the way, troops which Mohuramud 
Khan of Toorbut had sent co-operate with Booncard 
Beg’s men, they took to a hill and fought. Ibrahim 
Khan was shot, Shahpussund Khan osca])ed, and went 
to Toorbut-Hyderah, whci’c ho made a fast friend- 
ship with the master of the troops he had fled Iroin, 
but poor lladjeo I'crooz was marie prisoner, anrl sent 
with the head of Ibrahim Khan to llcraut, where he 
was iinj)risonr'd in the eiUidel. 

A lew months alter, Kamraun resolved to inarch 
upon Candahar. lie left Musta]>ha Khan Zoorr'e 
(Eimauk), in chargr' of the citadel, and desirr'd one 
Manawullrie Khan to fldlow' him, when he had got 
what money ho could from Mohummud Jlossein 
Khan, a cousin of his own. Tin; relativr* of the 
])rince naturally took umbragr! at a man who was con- 
tinually dunning him, so rejmiring 1o Mninnof)d 
(who had gradually become jea.lous of llu* anlhorify 
wliieh he had resigned into his son’s hands), iu‘ re- 
prosentr'd Manawullce Khan as a iiu'rldliug fellow in 
Kamrauu’s interests, whom it would he well to con- 
fine, and getting so much hvive frmn the Shah, hr*, 
in exrs'ss of it, put Ihe man to death on his own ae- 
count. IIt‘ tlu'ii made friends with Mustapha Khan ; 
they brought Boouenrd Beg Ilazaurr’h into eouneil, 
and rlemuing lln'mseUr's strong, si‘i/,i'd .Mahmood, 
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and confining Tiim in the citadel, released Hadjee 
Ferooz, whom they proclaimed King. 

This farce lasted eighteen days ; then Mnstapha 
Khan, on condition of being made Lord executive, 
promised Mahmood to restore him. Ho brought the 
Shah down to the town with a party, when King Ferooz 
and his allies fled one after another. At this junc- 
ture arrived Kamraun from Candahar, and found the 
gates closed against him. This was the work of 
Mustapha Khan, who fearing Kamraun’s vengeance, 
persuaded Mahmood that his authority would be at 
an end the moment he allowed his son to enter the 
town. Kamraun, enraged at such a reception, was 
for beseiging his father, but he fled hastily on the ap- 
proach of an unlooked for enemy. 

The Candahar brothers, hearing of the quarrels in 
the royal family, thought that good opportunity 
offered itself for completing their revenge, and, fol- 
lowing Kamraun to Hcraut, they partially invested 
the city. 

Mahmood was now reduced to beg assistance from 
Shahpussund Kh9,n, to whom he wrote requesting 
him to induce Mohummud Khan of Toorbut to move 
to the relief of Hcraut. His application was effec- 
tual, and Mohummud Khan marched to Ghourian ; 
but finding that the city was invested, he wrote to 
the rebel brothers that ho had come to side with 
them, upon which, Sheerdil Khan rode to Ghou- 
rian to welcome him. They marched back together 
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to near the city, when Mohummud Khan, greatly to 
the relief of the besieged, who had watched his party 
from the ramparts, turned off and was admitted 
within the walls. Upon this the brothers raised the 
siege and returned to Candahar. 

Mohummud Khan received lands for his service, 
and he presented Shahpussund Khan, as an injured, 
still devoted, servant ; Mahmood therefore restored 
him to favour and confidence. But this arrangement 
did not suit Mustapha Khan, who, conscious that 
there was not room both for himself and Shahpussund, 
imagined that the policy of the latter would be to 
bring in Kamraun, who would kill him. “ You en- 
tertain jealousy against me,” said he ; — Shahpussund 
denied it. “ Then come and give me your hand* 
upon the Koran that you do not.” When Shah- 
pussund went to the citadel, he was seized and im- 
prisoned ; Mahmood, apprehending fresh violence to 
his own person, fled from his city, and Mustapha 
Khan remained lord of it. 

Mahmood stayed his flight at Subzaur. Doorrau- 
nees, however sundered, have common causes which 
unite them, and they flocked round their king in a 
case which involved their nationality.t Kamraun 

* 2 Kings X. 15. — Jehu meeting Jehonadab, salutes him, ami asks 
— “ Is thine heart right, as rny lioart is with tliy heart? And Jcliona- 
dab answered, It is. — If it b<*, give me tliine hand.” 

f Mustapha Khan was not even an AHghaun, though it is prolhibh* 
that to make Hcraut his own never entered his imagination till Mah- 
mood’s flight put him in possession of it. 
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came from Furrah with a force, jealousies were for- 
gotten, and they made one cause against the usurper. 
Meer Sidik Khan, Berdoorraunec, wrote from within 
Heraut that he would open the gates on their ap- 
proach. Kamraun pressing on, was admitted into 
the town, and immediately besieged the citadel : he 
sprung a mine under a bastion, and Mustapha was 
glad to resign his brief authority on promise that his 
life should bo spared ; but Kamraun foully broke his 
oath; for he had not be(*n many days in Heraut, 
when he put Mustapha Khan to death — (in the 
winter of 

Affairs 1‘ell into the old train, and Shahpussund 
Khan, and the other lords about iMaluiuKxl, seiiing 
themstshos without interest, moviul him anew to take 
the supremo power into his own hands. Thosis 
about Kamraun played the part that suited tlunr 
inhircsts, and working on the fears of Malnnood by 
hinting that his son wisluxl to seize him, caused him 
to retire to Gauzer-Gau, a \illag<! four inihss from 
the city, where is entoinhcd tin* famous Soon nee 
Saint Khojeh Abdoollah Ansarree. 'riierc he ro- 
si<led for six months, when gt'tting a fre'sh friglit. Ins 
fled over the Moorghauh. Tlui Wallee ol‘ iM<>iinunna 
p(*i'suaded Derveush Khan Jenisheddee to assist him 
with three thousand troops, and with thes(! he re- 
traced hia st(?ps. Kamraun simt Ins Sirdar and his 
son Jehanguii’o with two thousand men to keep tlu; 
road from Meimunna, hu< th<‘ Shall was in corre- 
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spondence with a man of this camp, Sumunder Khan 
Baumizye, and having information of their position, 
he came circuitously upon them in the grey of the 
morning, when, by help of Sumunder Khan’s trea- 
cherous flight, he routed them ; but wanting 
resolution to follow up his advantage by attacking 
the city, he went and intrenched himself outside it 
in the Baugh-e-Shah. Kamraun, reinforced by 
troops from Furrah under his general Yar Mohum- 
mud Khan, attacked his father’s allies, and had not 
beaten them out of their adA’anced intrenehment, 
when Mahmood mounted and fled over the Moor- 
ghaub again. 

The Persian prince Hussan Ali Meerza, had 
marched from Meshed to help Kamraun, ulio had 
made fx'imids with him afU^r the battle of Kahreese, 
but finding that the oncxny had fled, he returned 
hom(!, leaving his son Arghoon Moeraa at Ilcraut, 
with three thousand horse. This young prince, 
j(nncd by Kamraun’s Sirdar, ])ursued Mahmood; 
after some skirmishing with the Ilazaiirih.-, a tniaty 
was nuide, the chief article of which was, that no assist- 
ance was to be rendered by them to Mahmood. lie 
was accordingly told to seek refuges elsewh(>re, and 
this unlisrtunate, now old man, wjis again a wandei'er. 
lie nstired to Laush, where ho rcmaiiusd a year in a 
pitiable state, wanting I'vesy thing: Kamraun, at 
last, struck with remorse, sent tAvo sons with jsi'j*- 
sents and a dutiiul mewagts; they brought him wilh 
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a show of honour to Heraut, but he closed his 
eventful life after a year, and Kamraun was legally 
king. 

Though it is impossible not to compassionate a 
man so severely visited in his old age, yet there was 
little in the character of Shah Mahmood to render 
him worthy of commiseration. His first act was 
rebellion against his king and brother, Shah Zemaun, 
and no feeling of gratitude for the forbearance which 
had been shown him, interfered to prevent his de- 
throning Shah Shoojah, to make himself a second time 
king- He appears ever to have been more studious 
to indulge his sensuality than to promote the good 
of his people, and as he did not gain the throne by 
any merit of his own, so he was unable to sustain 
himself at the height to which fortune had raised him : 
short-sighted as ungrateful, he murdered the man to 
whom he owed every thing, and deprived of his sup- 
port, fell through his own weakness. 

The character of Kamraun has been described in 
the journal : for the bad qualities which mark it, we 
could wish to find apology in the circumstances under 
which he was educated, but nothing can excuse his 
cruel ingratitude to Futteh Khan, or his unnatural 
conduct towards his own parent. His bad conduct 
as a rul(?r may in some measure be extenuated, when 
it is remembered that, having lived almost without a 
friend, he has often suffered from the treachery of 
those to whom he trusted : now driven to a corner 
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lis dominions by rebel enemies, be has thought it 
ledient to fill his cofiers, in order to be prepared 
a still greater reverse, or, haply, for an opportu- 
f of recovering the throne of his father. 
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My journey having afforded me peculiar oppor- 
tunities of judging parts of this oft-discussed but 
ever-interesting qu(‘stion, I venture to exhibit the 
result of some reflections fbniicd upon it during my 
travels. 1 will not attcunpt to embrace within the 
limits of this sketch, the arguments belonging to all 
parts of so extended a subject, but rather coniine 
myself to such as are coiinccted with the jiolitics of 
Asia. — Calcutta^ 1831. 


Twenty-three years ago, France threatimed our 
poss(}ssions in Ilindoostan, and the British Gov(*rn- 
incnt deemed it expedient to send ambassadors to 
the Shahs of Persia and Aftghaunistaun, to st‘cure 
their friendship, and so provide against, tin* danger. 
Wo need not now busy ourselves in d(‘bating whether 

VOL. n. Y 
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or no the French could have carried their great 
threats into execution, for the events of late years 
have entirely altered our political relations with 
France and Persia, and reduced the arguments upon 
this question within a much more tangible compass. 
Instead of fearing our near European neighbours, 
wc hope that for the future their interests will be 
allied with ours; but, in our endeavours to crush 
the power of Napoleon, we gave strength to Russia, 
who now comma iidu from her adjoining frontier, the 
influence over Persia for which France intrigued 
from a distance ; and so far has the new power thrown 
forward her boundary of late years, and so marked a 
contrast does she present to the nations on lun* (uist, 
that wc may now speculate upon the probable as w(‘ll 
as the possible etfi'cts of her politics upon the coun- 
tries of Central Asia. 

The views upon our Eastern ])oss(‘ssions which the 
Russians may have entertained, hav<‘ necessarily 
been distant and indefinite. Perhaps it is speaking 
most accurately to say, that the Russians hav(! long 
been anxious to have it in their ])ower l.o attack us 
in Indiii, in case of a quarrel rendering such a mea- 
sure expedient; — and whether they now can, or 
hereafter will be able to do this, is tluj point for 
discussion. 

It is with this question as with most others ; lew 
will take a medium view of its merits. One j)arty 
will insist upon drawing a parallel between the light 
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troops of former Asiatic annics, and those of Europe 
in the present day, and argue that because Tiinour 
Limg, Mahmood of Ghuzni, the Emperor Bauber, 
and Nadir Shah, all rode to Hiudoostan, the Rus- 
sians can make a dash through the countries which 
separate our frontiers, and turn us out of India 
before wc have time to prepa'^* for defence ; while 
the opposite class treat Ihc whole tpiestion as chi- 
merical, and (lisp<)S(* of it by a few gt'iicral remarks 
upon the great dirtu-ulties of the mare! , — the 
national poverty of the Russians, and Ihe instability 
of their government, — the many political eras that 
must elapse befoni they can mature their plans, — 
and the great control that we hav(> ov(‘r their com- 
merce. I will end<‘avour to ludd a moderate courec 
betwci'n these two (‘xtreme opinions. 

Some years must elapse bid’ort! th(‘ Russians can 
themselves advane<*, or exttmd their intlumiec*, to 
points whence they (Uin make a fair start U)r the 
invasion of Imlia; hut distant and uncertain though 
the dangiT may be, it, eertainl}' is one that tin; 
British govermnont should providi' against, since 
the Russians can still extend their powtu* cjustward, 
and since it is their policy to do sf), In orfler to 
the incr(‘asi‘ of tludr military and commercial 
ambition. 

There arc two groat routes, and I conceive only 
two, by which the Ru.ssians ttau invade India. They 
will »uth(!r make Khiva their liase, and thence 

Y 52 
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going" up the Oxus to Bulkh, -will proceed over the 
Baumccaun mountains, vid Caubul and Peshower, 
to the Indus ; or, taking the Persian frontier for a 
base, they will follow the great roads through 
central Affghaunistaun.* 

The mere distance that they would have to march 
either way, is less a matter for consideration than 
the natural faciliti(‘s and difficulties of the countries 
through which the route would lie, their political 
state, and the dcgri'c of ;isnistancc, or otherwise, 
that their inhabitants could, or probably would, render 
to fireign invailcrs, Wt! possi'ss nothing like this 
infonnatiou, (‘it, her gi'ographical or statistical, that we 
ought to havis of thi‘s<* intermediate countries, but 
with what has innn time to time been gleaned, we 
may imike a fair guess at their actual conditions, as 
well as at their relatiM* m<*;ms; while our large 
experienci! of Bastm’n character, cnabh's us ])nitty 
confidently to predict how tin; rulm-s of such states 
would act, if tlw'y were called on to choose bt*tweeu 
the interi'sts of two rival Kuropean powei's. 

In reviewing our journey into the ('anpiaii desert, + 
I offi'red some suggestions upon the policy of the 
Jlussians in Toorkestaun, and <lrew the conclusions 
that, directly or indirectly, tlnsy could t'stablish 

♦ Mauv p<‘rsoi)s have sj»*cula(c*<l upon iiur hfiii" iiivadod iVnin llu* 
south oi* JN'raia, l>y troops shipped in tho^idr^ or l»y an army niardifd 
ulorifr (he roast, and suppiiVd jaovisiotis froai tlu* soa, iit iiuprovr- 
mont upon tho inaroh of Alrxatidor thi* (iioat ; luit this is almost bU]H 
posing us to havt‘ no ships on tlu‘ ocean. 

f See Irorn pai'es I l-J to I (>*2, vol i. 
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their authority in Kharazm, if not in Bokhara also. 
It is plain, I think, that the Russians cannot well 
invade us through the countries as they now stand 
between the Oural and the Indus ; but if they can 
establish their influence so firmly at Khiva, as to be 
able to base their operations upon that place, the 
invasion of India, though still a difficult, would be 
by no means an impracticable undertaking. 

Speculating particularly, in a later eha])tcr, * upon 
the extension of Russian trade by Toorkestaun, I 
supposed that our rivals* earliest endeavour on gain- 
ing footing at Khiva, would be to throw open the 
Oxus. Every thing then said with regard to in- 
crcasi'd facility for the conveyance of merchandise, 
applies to the transport of military stores and troops, 
and of course, the more commerce enriches, increases, 
and settles, the people of the naturally fertile 
country round the marts which must grow on and 
beyond this new gi*eat channel of trade, the greater 
W'ill be the sources whence invadci’s may draw 
supjdies, 

[ may here repeat, tliat the Oxus would easily 
lead the Russians to Bulkh, which would probably 
become a large and rich commercial place. The 
route hence to Caubul would lie through the passes 
of the Hindoo Koosh mountains, which are prac- 
ticable during six months of the year. This, though 
not a very long, would be an extremely laborious 


* See piigr 1, vol. ii. 
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journey, and provisions must be carried all the way. 
From Caubul, the road goes through a mountain- 
ous, but very passable, and well-watered country, vid 
Jellallabad and Peshower, to Attock, where the in- 
vaders would cross into the Punjaub, unless they 
passed the river higher up, for the purpose of occu- 
pying the strong country of Cashmere.* 

At Attock, then, I will suppose the Russians ar- 
rived, and there ieav(* them, to take a view of the 
second route by which they may advance to India; — 
a route conciTuing which my information is more 
certain, and whicli, wlu'ther wo rcgaifl the political 
or the naiiiral e(mdition of tlic eountib's tlirough 
which it lies, offers surer and nu)re immediate means 
for such an nndertakiiig. 

Whatev(‘r the Russians may do in 'i’oorkestann, 
many yi'ars will be nujuisife <o bring their plans to 
maturity there. I^^•i^il)l\, cin-iimstauces may d<>Iay 
hostility between us uufil sin-h time a.- they are able 
to invade Imha Irotii bolh flu! sjiggo.-,fe(l ba.M’s; but 
it is through e<‘nlral Allghamii^fauu that the attack 
will be chi(‘f!y coud!j(;te<l, if (wau it is lu.idc, bi’cause 
it is in this direcfiuu lliat tlu* l{,ii'.-.i;’tin can most 
easily push on the Persians, ami incr<*a>e the rc- 
sourees of (lui ccmiitry, by substituting a si^fthul for 
a pastoral ]ieo[)lo. 

* Then* are passes above Attctek into (/ashmen which weie often 
used hy the Allkhauiis when lliey liad |>ossc*hsion *>f the lalter country. 
:Vy awnints *?tate that the loarUan* mtt pi.iPtirahle foi artillei). 



Overawing the Persians from their own south- 
ern border, the Russians can command a road 
through their neighbours’ empire, wherever it may 
extend to, cither for advance or retreat. The Persian 
frontier, I assume, would be the line from which the 
Russians would make their last stai't for India, and 
it is probable that this frontier will soon be thrown 
considcu'ably more c>astwai*d. AfFghaiinistaun, in its 
preKNOnt disunited state, offers every temptation to 
the enefoaeliiiient of the Piiisians, and Hcraut, 
which I liavc sliown f.liey claim a-< the ancient capital 
of Khorassaun, will, there is little doubt, ere long 
fall into th(‘ir hands. I will not h('ro enter into spe- 
culations r(‘garding the further (‘xtensi<m of their 
emjiire in tins direction ot‘ India, hul, remark meivlj, 
that settled at llcraut, their influence would I'xtend 
at least to Candahar. 

I’lie roads from the ])resenl llusnian frontier on the 
Arras, to lleraut, are practicable, lor an Muropean 
army. 'Froops might also h(' trans])orl(‘d acros.-, the 
Caspian In .V.-.lrahad, thence inarched, by (he roads 
shown in the jonnial, to Ab'shcil, and on from the 
1 luly City, by the two descrihed roiite.s, to lleraut: or 
be marched ii'om Astrabail across tlm nioinilains to 
Nc.ihaiJoor (where tin*} could as wi'll be sn|ij»liod with 
})ro\isions as at iMc.>ihed), and thence proceed to 
lleraut by cither, or by liolli, of t.he onward routes 
through Meshed and 'roorshish. 

Heraut could he made a placii of considerable 
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strength : nothing can well exceed the plenty and 
excellence of the supplies from the valley, and an 
army might be ganisoned there for years, with every 
necessary immediately within its reach. 

The country between Heraut and Candahar, 
though hilly, would offer little obstacle to the mareh of 
an unopposed European army ; water is in sufficiency, 
and partial supplies might be procured on the way. 
The neighbourhood of Candahar could furnish 
abundant supplies, and an array would he com- 
fortably situated there, if the people were well-dis- 
posed towards it. 

The situation of the latter ca])ital marks it for a 
pivot upon whicdi the ojicrations of the expedition 
would turn j for there the invaders must esta- 
blish themselves firmly, mak(^ dispositions for their 
advance towards India, and jn-ovide for their retreat 
from it. 

Erom Candahar they would either go m'd CJhuzni 
up to Caubul, and thence on through the boforc-de- 
scrilicd country to Attock ; or, through the mostly 
barren and difficult country tud Pisheen, Quetta, 
Dauder, and Eaugh, tiny would march south to the 
Indus about Shikarpore. 

The first is not a difficult road during nine months 
of the year, but it is next to impassable in winhsr, by 
reason of the heavy .snow that falls, and the extreme 
rigour of the elimahi, in the neighbourhood of 
Ghuzni esiiecially. “The country,” says Foster, 
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“ has generally a barren aspect, with a scanty sup- 
ply of wood and water.” Supplies of food are not to 
be looked for in great quantities from the pastoi*al 
people who border the road, and Ghuzni is no longer 
a town of any consequence. 

With regard to the second route from Candahar ; 
partial supplies of provisions might be obtained in the 
valley of Pishcen, and at the towns of Quetta, Dan- 
der, and Baugh, and a sufficiency of such as the 
country produces at Shikarporc. The want both of 
water and wood would be often experienced on this 
road, and I can say no moro regarding it, than that 
it could be taken by a befriended army, during the 
favourable season of the year. At the best time, the 
train of an Eiu'opcan array would suffer much injury 
from the roughness of the passes between Quetta and 
Dauder, and during summer this tract of country is 
impassable. 

As far as only the difficulty of roads,* or the ca- 
jiability of the country to yield common su])])li('.s, is 
eoncern»‘d, T do not doubt that a Russian army could 
march through Poi-sia and Affghaunistaun to India; 
but there remains much to be considered after this 
admission. 

The distance between the Russian frontier and 
the Indus could not bo nnu’chcd in less than two 

* Wlu‘n I miy that roads aro not difficMilt, I mean oitluT that th<*y 
an* at present praeticahk* for an Kurupoan army and its tniin, or tliat 
they might in* made so hy pioneers without o\traordinary labour. 
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campaigns, — say the first would bring the invaders 
to Candahar,* — and, with every assistance, the 
Russians would incur incalculable expense in such an 
enterprise. The undertaking I saj’ is feasible, as 
far as regards the natural obstacles of the countries 
through which the inarch would lie, and the capa- 
bilities of those countries to furnish sufficient sup- 
jdies at C(Ttain ooiinnissariat jiuints ; but tliesi* points 
arc far distant from each otiu'r, and supjdies for con- 
sumption on the marelu's between them, must be 
carried with the army, wink' many mess and hospital 
stores which are necessary in (juantities for the 
European soidit'r, must he Imuiglit, with all projicr 
art.icles of modern military ccpiipmcnt, from the 
starting-point. 'I'liis would reepure Aery many 
bea-sts of burden: — camels, horsi's, mules, and 
galloways, are easily and elieapl\ to he obtained 
throughout tlu'se count ru's, hut so large a demand 
for them wouhl great Ij raise their jiriee, ami they 
must cany every sort of food for theuisehes a.s 
well; for hardly any whe-n*, ou th(‘ line of march, 
would be finind suflieieiit grass llir tin* eal.lhi of 
the smallest arms, and to snj)pl\ the dern-ieiicy, 
the invaders must earr) elio|(ped straw, which tlie 

* f Ii;»\r Iirn* iti vifvv.in an»} ln)|u* lor 

us in l»y its train I iiusni lu^t to 

assert that asuiatl ariiiy of Russian troops tui,i:lit not niatrh at oiire to 
the Indus, if it wen* liuoured hy all tlu* people on the road sup- 
posing that proinist*s of sirou^i; support wen* hehl out hy disdlceted 
parties in Indui, ttt iiiflure surli an uridvrtakint:. 
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people of these countries store as provender for their 
cattle. 

Fuel is a very scarce and dear article through- 
out Central Persia and Affghaunistaun, and some- 
times an absolute want of it is e.xperienced even by 
the travellers of kalilahs. 

Water is not generally found in such abundance, 
at the different stages on the roads through these 
countries, as to admit of many cattle halting at the 
same place on the same day; a largci anny must 
th('rclbre divide^ its columns, and submit to much de- 
lay in lUfirchitig from one gniat ])oint to another ; 
and fre(iuently vciy fatiguing marches must be 
made, in ordi'r to pi’ocun*. a suflicieney of this 
grand lUHu'ssary for the smalh'st division of such a 
force, unless a supidy wtTo carried with it when ne- 
ccssaiy. Tlu! last remedy brings an increase to the 
evil of an iramonso train of baggage cattle. 

In s])eeidating uj)on the chaiuaNs of an overland 
invasion, we generally tlatt('r ourseKes that half our 
enemies \\<»uld die of li.inl labour, bad dit‘1, <’hange 
of elinuif e, and inclement weather, beli)re they reached 
the Indus: some v<>iy pri'judieial changes of air, 
food, and water, must t.ridv l>e encountered on such 
an CKpeditioii, and iinh'.'is the U ussiaiis do considi'r- 
ahly aimdiorate the condition both of t.lu*ir (jominis- 
sarial. and nu'dical stafti we may rc'asonahly calculate 
upon a great mortality among them before they (*x- 
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change shots with us. I do not lay so much stress 
upon their exposure to bad weather, because the 
climate of Khorassaun is regular, and if the Russians 
could afford time to come, they might choose their 
seasons; but what serious obstacles do not the 
different seasons op])ose to the co-operation, to 
the very communication almost, of troops sepa- 
rated in some parts of Affghaunistaun itself, 
or in Affghauiiistaun and India! During winter, 
troops at Caubul and Candaliar could not march 
the one to the other; during summer and early 
autumn, the road south through the mountains 
to Quetta is cIosihI ; so that not only could 
not troops concert a simultaw'ous (mterpiise by 
the two rout(‘s to tlm Indus, but an army pushed 
on by the southern road, would run the risk of being 
cut off from its roserv(* iu Khorass;iun. 

As it is uncertain under what eireuinstancos the 
Russians would come, it is scarcedy possible to 
calculate all the difficulties that they would have 
to encounter; but it is to be obs<*rve<l, that all 
the preceding obs(!rvations scit the undertaking in 
its easiest light, for ihey suppose our enemies to 
be assisted by tlu* people of Affghauiiistaun as well 
as by the Persians. 

Now the Aftghauns have little to gain, but much 
to fear, from letting the Russians enter their coun- 
try ; they are natural enemies to the nations by 
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whom the Russians must in the first instance be 
assisted, whether Oosbeg or Persian, and they 
moreover cherish a strong fanatical antipathy against 
the latter people. The Affghauns have little reason 
to fear us, and they derive benefit from their com- 
mercial intercourse with our Indian provinces: wo 
should therefore look upon them as our natural 
allies. 

If the Affghauns, as a nation, were determined to 
resist Russian invasion of India, the difficulties of 
the march would be rendered wellnigh insurmount- 
able ; for though Affghaunistaun is a country through 
which an unopposed European anny could without 
great difficulty move, its natural advantages are so 
many, that the resolute people occupying its fast- 
nesses could greatly chock, if not altogether prevent, 
the advance of an enemy into it ; while they could 
groatly straiten, or altogether withhold, tlui sup])lies 
for which these iuvadcjrs would otherwise look to 
them. It may safidy be assumed, that howev<*r 
desirous tht! Russians might be to invade British 
India, they wouhl not attempt to forca their 
way to it, either from the north or west, through 
Affghaunistaun, They would hardly attmnpt to push 
through, and leave in their rear, a warlike nation of 
adverse highlanders, (‘vmi if these stood alone in 
their hostility ; but in the crisis supposed, wo should 
join heart and hand with the Affghauns, ami give 
tlumi such aid as would almost certainly enable them 
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to repel, on their very frontiers, the forces of any 
league that might he formed against ours. 

At the period when wc apprehended invasion from 
the French, Mr. Elpliinstonc, who was sent as 
British ambassador to the court of Caubul, succeeded 
in establishing \cry friendly relations with tlic Door- 
rauneo inonarch. Tlic.-e \\<'rc interrup'a*d by a 
revolution, from the eifeels of which our neio-hboui*s 
have ue\ or recovcretl ; but were they reunited and 
settled undt'r one governiuont, we might rmievv our 
connexion with them, and reasonably calculate upon 
their cordial assihtauce against the liussians as a 
common enemy : it may liowe% (u* he donhtc'd wlnither, 
if certain evident schemes arts allowed to take their 
course in CVmtral Asia, flu* Aflghanns will not either 
cease to be a natioti, or losti tin* pow(*r fully to s(*rve 
us; for tlie Ihjorrauiuje monareh} is \irfually <h‘ad, 
and in their })r(*sent distraeti'd slat<*, the Allgliauns 
cannot offer effectual opponitioii to the Persians, who 
will be (juietly used by our rivals, as an instrument 
to destroy the strongest barrier f.liaf. coiild bo 
established to ja'ob'ct India from iiuasion on the* 

W<!St. 

Different opinions havt* been held regarding our 
fittest policy towards this j)<*oplt*. Affghuunistaun, 
some have argued, in its pastoral and tlistraoted 
state, is probably a Ixittor defomut to our east<*rn 
possessions than it would he wiux* it settle,d uud(>r 
one government ; tor in the lath’r caw*, there would 
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be a greater extension of the fixed population, and 
the resourcc.s of the country would be more gene- 
rally brought into action; therefore by using our 
influence to restore it to order, we should perhaps 
but ho making prcni&ion for an invading enemy: 
and, it has been addc'd, it might he imjxditie in us 
to aid Iho ri‘-eslul)iislnnont of one ruler, instead of 
the many chit'fs of ojnpo.icd interests with wli.im tin: 
Russians WN.idd have to treat for llie moans of 
advancing to tlu; Indus, Ix'cau^e none of those 
would bo di.«.p(»sed to admit fureigmu's into their 
states, or to assist them in any way, nnl(*ss they 
were influenced hy motives of interest or alanii ; for 
the fiivour of such chiefs as were to be bribed, we 
eould bid as liigh as our emmiicis, and by .sending 
a few of our di.scipline<l tnwps into the country of 
these brave mouutaineei's, to assist flieni in making 
the most of their natural dt'feiicc.s, we couhl tmahh* 
them to set all invaders at. naught. 

'riui last proceeding would he expedient in t‘ither 
ca.se, and IIkm'c' is .some plau.-,ihilily in tin* lir.st argu- 
ments, hut. in ohj<‘<'titni to them re<‘urs th<‘ danger 
that the dilTereiit Afigliauii parties will be subjected 
by the Powsians ; if not, entirely, ut Uiasl to such an 
extmit as to incci|»aeitate tlimn from Ixiing \<*iy 
useful to ns herealler. lint if we coidd fee! 

satisfie<l that tlu! Persians would not muToaeli up<m 
our neighl)our.s, and that l.he latt,er would I'emain 
the disunited inhabitants of a g<*nerally barren, 
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because pastoral, countiy, it is questionable whether 
it would he wise in us to leave them thus. 

The rulers of petty A%haun states, cannot have 
the motives to oppose foreign invasion of India 
that would be felt by a monarch whose dignity and 
interests would in many ways be associated with 
ours ; neither would they feel the same reasons for 
remaining steadfast in alliances that might be made 
with them by the distant British Goveniment ; and 
there would probably be as much difficulty in 
managing their conflicting int(;rests, as in opposing 
the enemy. Singly, the chi(‘f of a small state conld 
not offer effectual o})posifion to an European iinadcr, 
and it w’ould bo <‘asy to gain him by encouraging 
his ambition against his ri\als at home, or doubly 
to profit by it, by directing it on India. 

It Avould ro(|uire great inducemenis to <('mpt a 
reigning king, (roui a sure and j)roHtabl(j alliance 
with us (his protecting power), into an uiidcT- 
taking which, at Ix'st d(jubti‘ul, would entail ruin 
upon him if it failed ; and it is difficult to hc- 
liev'c that tin? intrigues of our enemies could so 
dcadim the jealousy of an Affghaun sovereign, and 
so totally siqierscde our inlluenee at his e<Hirt, 
a.s to induce him to let the Russians (‘^tal)lish 
themselves throughout his dominions; which liiey 
must do in order to <he r(*gular invasioji of India. 
The Russians conld offi*r an Alfghaun soven'ign 
nothing hut promises, tlu* fullilmeut of which would 
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depend on their sucw'ss ; l)ut supposing always that 
they could hold out expc'ctations sufliciently dazzling 
to seduce a monarch in instance, fi'om honourable cer- 
tain om])ire, to the unworthy chance of' greater, and 
that ho should prove venal, with the hold that we 
should have upon him, we should be able to bribe 
up to our cneinii's’ price, in case it were worth 
while* to do so : at woi’st, after sejme years’ friendly 
communication with this nation, we hhoiild not be 
without I'rienids among them, and <*arly as it woultl 
bo necessary for their king to manifest his inten- 
tions, if they proved treachi'rous, mi should have 
time enough to e\cite a revolution and make a party 
for oursebes, or forcihh to oceujty sonn* passi's lead- 
ing from this mountainous country, so as to kocjj the 
war out of our own as long as ])ossil)I('. 

IVlori'Over, with rcgai-d to the ii<»tion of our deriv- 
ing security I'rom the c\istcnce of many parties in 
Affghaunistaun, it is to In* ri'imirki'd, that at jirescnt 
th(> country is not shared hy many chiefs of opposed 
interests, but une([ually divideil between two families, 
— n‘b(‘l and (;x-royalist : tlu'ri! may be ji'alousics 
betw'een the differt*nt meiril)<*rs of the rebel house, 
hut so long as the vSuddozyes retain n portion of the 
country, the Baurickzyc Sirdars must keep together 
for the sak<* of their <-omrnon eanw*. 

Supposing these two families to jH'Csi'rve th(‘ir re- 
lative positions till the antieipated day of invasion, 
the Russians woultl find a rtjady ally in tlu* ex- 

VOI.. II. 
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royalists: with this aid they would hardly be a 
match for us and the other party, if we coalesced, 
since we should be in possession of the greatest 
portion of a strong country, through which their 
route must lie. Hut this assumes, what is doubtful, 
that all the Affghaun people subject to the Baurickzye 
Sirdars would make ])arty with them ; for, not to 
reason upon their desiring change from the oppres- 
sion of those petty despots, the right of the Suddozyc 
family to the supnune go\crnmcnt has hitherto been 
considen'd sficred by the Doomiunces, and there 
would always 1),> a sinmg it'oliug in tlu'ir favour if 
they put fhomsi'Ivc’s forward. Mven though the 
Baurickzyes should entirely deprive tlu* Suddozyo 
family of rule in Allghaunistaun, for some yemrs to 
come the. name <tf the hitler would .-.erve invaders as 
a W'ar-cry to raise as many adlu'rents as tli(>y would 
pay for; but I eoiieeivi* lhat 1 am ])utting unlikely 
cases, and that the I’ersians assuredly will ailvance, 
and settle the rival claims — by destroying both. 

Could the Shah of Iran content himself with driv- 
ing out the Suddozye.-, from the aiieiinit capital of 
Khorassauii, the rmnainderof the once gr(*at Door- 
raunnee cmjiiro would [irobably remain in the hands 
of the Bauriekzye Sirdai’s. ’’I'hese might biupieath 
tluur stall's to their descendants, or themselves he 
supplanted by other upstarts; or ])ossibIy', a chief, 
suith }is tlic prosi'Ut ruler of (’aubul, would ibrm the 
difterent states into one, which, if lelt to itsolfi we 
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might expect to see undergo a series of petty revo- 
lutions, similar to those which destroyed the mo- 
narchy ; but to recur to the grand danger ; if the 
Persian monarch takes Heraut, he will not be dis- 
posed to rest long on his arms there, and he will 
march farther eastward, if the Baurickzye Sirdars do 
not submit to retain their states under the bond of 
allegiance to his crown : — in either of which cases, 
the road to India would be greatly opened for the 
Russians. 

The preceding speculations* are built upon the 
belief that Russia has established a paramount in- 
flucnci! over Persia. In order to hhow reasons for 
this opinion, I must refer to the circumstances of 
our political connexion with the latter country in 
1800 . 

'I’lie continually threatened invasion of India by 
Zeinaun Shah, Doorraunec, induccid Lord Wiillesley 
to form a <h^feusivc alliaiuu! against this restless 
monarch with h'utte.h Ali Shah, Cujjer, who readily 
came into the Govt'rnor-denerars views, as ho had 
recently failed in two invasions of Khorassaun. In 
January, 1801 , Captain, afterwards Sir John Mal- 


Tilts rliaptpr was first priiitpcl in iIk* (lalfiitta Courier, Siiid and 
My Kn<j;lisii Kditor it too long for ontirc 

rcpohlinition w!t!i tin* journal, cut <»trthe liittor portion, which I now 
restore, as it eoutains some urgum(*niH that (justitied, like tlu; fore- 
gtHiig aniieipiitions, hy recent (*veiits) clo^tdy bear upon tin* existing 
polities of Persia and Airghaunistimn. — Note to Sccoxid Edition. 

Z « 
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colui, concluded a treaty with the Court of Tchrauii, 
the leading article of which stipulated that the Shah 
should attack the Affghauns on their west, whenever 
they ad\anced cast to invade Ilinduostan, and that 
his majesty should make no peace with them, unless 
they promised to relrain from aggressing us. For 
this the English go\ernment (iiigaged to give the 
Cujjer king e\ery necessary assistance, in the event 
of his being attacked by the Aflghauns. 

'Jlie sanu* yi*ar relieved us from f(‘ar of invasion 
by the latter people ; for Zeniaun tShah, while intent 
upon his favourite ^ell(:Ine of foivign oon(}U(‘sl, was 
d(!posod and bliiuh'd by his brollier Mahmood, 
— the cxtc'iit of whose ambition was to have 
the means of indulging in idle sensuality at honu*. 
But the fn-st article of our treaty with tin* king of 
Pemia, led to a more important one ; Zemaun Shah’s 
menaced attack being but a link in the great chain 
of dangcjrs which at this time surrounded our empires 
in the East. 

Zemaun Shah projected the invasion of India on 
his accession to the throne* of Chinhul in lyU'f, about 
wliiesh time he reeeive'd aseseret embassy fromTippoo 
Sahib, who proposeul to attack the inlidcl foreigners 
hy. conex'rt from the north .and south, so fis to dostrejy 
them fhan off the fae*.c of Hindoostan.* 

From the time of his signing the treaty of Serin- 


Vide Suitaun 'Fippoo’.s serret corn»spoii(lcncc with Zcmami Shah 
— As. All, Rp| 5 . 1700. 
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gapatam, Tippoo had devoted himself with in- 
creased passion to intrigues with every eastern 
power, foreign or domestic, whom he could possibly 
hope to excite against the British, and he had espe- 
cially endeavoured to form a close offensive alliance 
with our declared enemy the French, who were now 
in Egypt, professing to have gained the first step 
towards the destruction of Briti.>.h empire in India. 

Tlie sedulously prosecuted intrigues of the French 
in Hindoostan, had led to the growth of other strong 
factions in their favijur there, and their now undis- 
guised and desperate exertions to ruin our power 
through our coniuK'rce, made it exjjedient for the 
British (loiermneiit, by <‘very means, to prevent the 
(ixtoiision of their iiitiuence in Af.ia. Our ambas- 
sador at 'ndiraun was abh*, a])])arently, to show the 
Shah a <.<uuui(Ui danger, (i>r tin* second article of the 
afore>aid lr»‘aty hound tlu' English and Persian na- 
tions in <-lose alliance against the French. 

r»v this arlicle it was agreed, that in the (nent rif 
I‘V<Mich troops ali<‘niptiiig to ('oriii a .selllemi‘i'1 on 
any iNland or f>hor<‘ of Per-ia, tiie two allied povv(>i.s 
shonltl co-()|)erat«i tor their <*\tirjK.tii)n. It was <*n- 
gaged, nioreo\<*r, that no individual Frenchman 
e\t>ii should l)t‘ ]«‘rniilted t(* residii in Persia; and 
th(‘ Shah’s ‘ lirniaiin’ aiifhorized (Ik* governors of 
his pro\ luces to <lisgraee or slay any person of this 
nation who aflcunpled to pass their boundaries, or to 
obtain l‘ot»ting in any place. 

'I'he esaggeraletl tom* of tlu* Persian niouareh’s 
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professions was a true index to their value : not 
clearly understanding his position with regard to two 
nations of Europe, who addressed him from different 
parts of the East, and ignorant of their comparative 
power to serve or injure him, Futteh Ali Shah made 
friends with those who seemed nearest, — the splen- 
dour of whose embassy, while it evidenced their 
greatness, was flattering to his vanity, — but probably 
without being able to discern much community of 
interest in an aliianec with either pmiy. He might 
with some reason have repented of the ignoble tem- 
per displayed in the latter part of' his treaty with us 
against the French, but it was not. nocc'ssaiy ft)!* him 
to send a mission to Buonaparte in ISOfi," nor was 
he in any way justified wImui, (wo jears aflerwards, 
he welcomed the French Cien<*ral (lardaiine, who ar- 
rived at his court “ w ith the declared intention of 
establishing a conneviou which might faeilitat<‘ Na- 
poleon’s views of attacking the English in India.” 

The danger which at this period nu'iiaeed our 
eastern possessions, a]){K*arc<l so alarming to the 
authorities both at home, and in India, that tiny 
simultaneously despatched ambassadors to tlus court 
of Pcrsiii, to connti'ract tlui dt^signs of the French 
there ; hut such a change ha<l been wrought in the 
Shah’s disposition, that when Gi'iioral Malcolm ar- 
rived at Bushins on an embassy from tin* Ciov<*rnor- 
Cicncrul, Lord Minto, he was refused permission to 

* Meerza Reza, tlwarnlwissador on this occasion, concluded a treaty 
with Napolwn at Pinkinstein. 
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come to the capital as before, and directed to treat 
with the viceroy of Shiraz. To this indignity he 
would not submit, but memorializing against it to 
no purpose, he returned in anger to Calcutta, when 
the Governor-General gave orders to prepare an ex- 
pedition to sail to the Persian Gulf. 

However, Sir Harford Jones, who shortly after 
arrived at Bushire as plenipotentiary direct from the 
English crown, encountered not the obstacles that 
had been thrown in the way of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s envoy, and taking a diflPerent view of the matter, 
he proceeded to join the Persian court at Tchraun, 
and entered into a negotiation for a fresh treaty. 

Futteh Ali Shah had by this time been made 
awart* of his inability to resist the Itunsia/ts, who in 
the last t(‘n years had advanced their frontier four 
hundred miles, — “from the north of the. Caucasus 
to the. banks of the AiTaxes,” — and his majesty’s 
fisars inclined him to ])refer the alliance of those who 
])roiuist*d him the b(^st as.si.stancc against this colossal 
<*ncmy. Naj»oleou’s profe.ssed objt'ct in sending 
General Gardanne to the Shah was, in order to con- 
cert with him an invasion of llussia's eastern pro- 
vinces ; though the principal cause of the mi.ssion is 
declared to hav(‘ been “ the emperor’s wish to 
strike. England in the heart of her Asiatic posscs- 
bions.”” 'J'hc Persian monarch, however, was too 


* Vi(!i*(io I5ourricniu‘\ Memoirs.*—** Gardanne’s onibas^.y/’ says tliis 

nntcr, “ at lirst nuimved on a much grander <;ralp than that on 
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wise to discard the English until he could he sure 
that the French would better assist him against the 
Russians ; and as his ministers and the French envoy 
were mutually employed in endeavours to sound and 
circumvent each other, it is not surprising that their 
negotiations came to nothing. During their stay, 
the officers attached to the imperial mission assisted 
to discipline a Pei’sian corps, and the Shah’s favour 
towards General Gardanne went to the unjirece- 
dented extent of creating an order of knighthood for 
Ijim ; but after a while, seeing mason to doubt whe- 
ther Napoleon could i'ulfil <‘ith(‘r his ])romisos or de- 
signs, porha|)s alarmed at tin* ri'port ufhoslile ])repa- 
rations in Iinlia, ami, above all, irmsislibly tem|)l.ed 
by a high bribe of English gold, he (to us«' political 
language) returned to his first Iriendship, and dis- 
missed the French mission from his court, with less 
een'inony than w;is courteous. 

Evmits ill Europe had now added tln‘ Ilussians to 
the muuhcr of our cnemii's j thcn'liire w<* were able 
to extend our e-ngagcmcnt.s wilh the Persian Govern- 
ment, so as to suit the jiolii-y of both contracting 
parties. In a tiviify concluded by Sir Harford 
Jones, in March, 1809, it was ('iigagc*d that the 

whii’h it WHS oxoput<Ml. Nnpolcon had rcsolvt^d to spial to tho Sliah 
of IVrsia four thousand infantry, nmnnandod !)y fhosen and 

ollirprs, ten thonsaiwi nniskots, .iml lifly iircaiinon ; an<l 

1 also know that ord(*rs w( ro givon for the* cxtM'utioii of thi-n do-.i;i:n ” 
f * If ir « Cirnnnstiinr<‘s,” ad<ls ho, did not pt‘riiiit tin* ftnprrot (o pvp 
tla* mission all tin* importtiiicc ho dosirod ” — Alhuhn**, it is prosmned 
lo NapoI<»cjii\ at llic tioat} of Tilsit 
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English Goverament should subsidize* the Persians 
as long as they were at war with the Russians, on 
condition of their aiding to repel any attempt of 
the French; or in other words, as Sir John Mal- 
colm justly observes, “for the fulfilment of the en- 
gagements which they had contracted ten years 
before.” 

Upon the settlement of this treaty, Futteh Ali 
Shah sent Mecraa Abool Hussan Khan, as his 
friendly ambassador, to tbe throne of England.t The 
Go\ernor-Goneral’s envoy sigain re))aired to the 
presence at Tt'hraun, to efface all unpleasant im- 
pressions, and the Shah condcseendc'd lo extreme 
graeiousness, in order to alone for bis late “hau- 
teur” and insincerity. 

Tlui war in Spain at this ])eriod drew Na])olcon‘s 
attention Irom the I'bist, and be found no .'iubse(|ucnt 
ojiportunity to renew bis intrigues in I’eisia, so that 
Kutteb Ali Sbaii’s second ]>roniises wi-re not ]ml lo 
till' test ; but our experience of the cbaraeler of a Per- 
sian court ii (pule siiliicient to i\arn u.-. again-.i. j»lac- 
ing much tru.-t in Itn jjr.d’e.'.hionh. Friendshij) indeed 

♦ 'flip siibsiriy was settled to be 1 *20,1)1)0 tonumns 100,000/.) 

|t(*r aiiimni , a ‘’njijiK of sl.iLd <»f anus; i^tMield [ueees com- 

jdete , .nui .surli numbers as ctiuld be .spared of ;utilleiy-iiu*« and 
to iiistrnet tlie I'eisiaii army. — Pol, Jmfm, \oI. i. 

rli.ip, 0. 

*j Oil lii-i leturri to iN'isui, in ISIG, MeiTza Aliool Hussan Khan 
was a« eoiujiduu d !»} Sir tJoie Oijsele\, Hart ,K.L. S, Kii\oy F.\tra- 
ordininy IVom the Kin*: «»!* Hii'il.iiid, who tow.irib tlie end of iHia, 
iiu'diated a treaty betwc'i n Her’-i.'i and Ku*-sia. Sir (rore Ouse l<*y re- 
tiiined to Kiedand vvi Hu''sia in 1)^l*l. 
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between states is a mere name ; and though the 
Shah’s conduct must be borne in mind, the chief 
question for us to consider is, what it is most for his 
interest to do henceforward. 

Since we destroyed French influence in Persia, 
English soldiers have fought against Russia under 
the Persian banner, and England having felt par- 
ticularly interested in checking the growing power 
of the northern emperor since Napoleon fell, the 
ministers of Britain and Iran have held very friendly 
counsel together. It might not be altogether foreign 
to the present question to inquire, whether by draw- 
ing close to Persia, and displaying her jtialonsy of 
Russia, England has not added a great spur to the 
Czar’s ambition against his eastern uoighboui's, — 
and whetlier by our half nieasuix’s of support to the 
latter people, we liav<5 not ni;ul(! th<*in an (uusier, 
because a more eonfi<lent and tangibli! pn-y ; but 
this consideration apait, whahsver we may have 
done for tin; J\!rsians, w<i hav<! not pn'vented them 
from being completely eomiucred by the A'luscovites; 
the most vigorous assistance that we could now givti 
the Shfdi, would hardly (inable him to dri\e the 
Russians so far back as to secure Pei-sia against 
their future (meroacinnents, — and nothing else would 
serve him. The time is j)sust when (i(*orgia would 
have put herself und<*r P(*rsifm rule 1 Russia’s 
best energies will be cmjiloyed to inq)rovc the 
rcsourc(is of the fine country last aetjuired south of 
the Caucasus, and h<>r special care will he, to fill it 
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with good troops that she can pour across the 
Arraxes at a day’s warning. 

I humbly conceive that in the existing conditions 
of Russia and Persia, we can form no compact with 
the latter people that will contain what must be the 
essence of every effectual bond between nations — 
common interest. While there was hope that the 
Russians could be kept back, this feeling existed ; 
but having regularly forced their way to a 
commanding frontier, the Russians have so mani- 
fested their superiority, as to reverse the policy of 
Persia, and oblige her to be friends with a nation 
who, having proved themselves irresistible as 
enemies, may now he very serviceable as allies. 

'The Pei'sians must be aware that they cannot of 
thoins<*lves withstand the Russians ; and even sup- 
posing (England and Russia being at war) that they 
should desire to commence a fresh struggle, with our 
hearty co-operation, a glance at Fran, and at the 
relative positions of Russia, England, and British 
India, will show the advjmtages that our rivals 
would still have in such a contest. It is about 450 
miles from the Russian frontier on the Arras,* by the 
high-road via 'rabreoz, to Tehraun. 'I'he merest 
point to th(i ca|>ital at which we could land troops is 
Bushirc,! distant more than 700 miles, and our 

* From thr Hu.xstan fr<>nti«‘r bt*low the Arms, in Talish, whi'rc 
tniopi follccted for war without positive hnuich of peace, 

it is hut *^20 niilos to Tchmuu, via the port of Koshdt. 

t It is more than twice as fur from Ji under Ahba$ to Shiraz, hut the 
road is much easier, and hy taking it, from 46<) (o AdO miles of sea. 
\oj,ige woidd he Mved 
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nearest point to it is Bombay; so that it is im- 
possible to say what the Russians might not do be- 
fore English help could reach the Persians. What- 
ever forces we could send from a great distance, the 
Russians could out-number from their adjoining fron- 
tier; and to meet them wc must march up to the capital, 
for they would have no object in coming south of it. 
Thus the expense of our share in the war would be very 
great : nor would our portion of risk be ineonsithu*- 
able ; for if our Persian allies wavered (and they arc 
neither the most I'osolute nor constant peojde, in the 
world), wc should have many miles to retreat to oiir 
shipping; and our defeat in I’erMa would pro !ue(‘ a 
\ci*y injurious etlect upon pfipulnr ojnuion in the 
C(amtries beyond ; — in India itself. 

I am not utiawan! of the etreefiial eli(*ek that ue 
might oppose to the adxanee ol' the Iiii.'’.iaii.'. on 
India, ifwc raised and sii.-.iained all l’ei>Ia against 
thorn, but (juestion wln'llier lie' t nd of a uar waged 
in the latter (Jountry, for sueb purpo e, \\.,iild repa\ ilie 
vast means necessary to {sroseeiite it fln'ro: from 
Russia’s strong position tooin regard (o her neighbour, 
— commanding, as she <lo<*s, entrance into the Shah’s 
finest provinces soutli of the Arras, and tho.-.e vdiieh 
lie at the base of tlu‘ Caspian sea, — thero wouhl be 
continual danger that she might obtain sue.li advan- 
tages as would induct; the Pi'r.sian gotormnent to 
patch up a peace at our i‘xpense. 

Little as the Persians in gejieral may like their 
neighbours, the n*fleeling aincaig them must sts* the 
adtantages to bt* derited from friemlly <‘<»ntaet with 
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th(*ir late foes. The Russians can impart to the 
Persiansjon a reasonable scale, and with good cfFect, 
sysbnns whieh wo have for some years been import- 
ing in parcels, to little purpose : in particular, they 
can lend the Shah a sufficient number of cheaply paid 
officers, to disci])linc an army whieh will protect and 
ke('p in order hi.s present dominions, and enable him 
to take much Aaluable country both east and west,* 
in lien of the. pro\inc•c^ ceded to them: and though 

^ Iiy incifK pnniiittiiit' j i1u)U-.iih 1'. nfh’K to 

tln‘ t’liiiKMCir .wl«l .iu*h I'nn'ln tho ShaiTs r.nil.sas will on-uni 
tliPiii twain fa- itwii aniiv t»p|ioM*<I to tlu'ui. Allusion has hern 

ui!i<h‘ in tilt* jtiuriial (o the number of Itusbian tlcsfihw’s iu flit* PtWhian 
*>tM\ !<•(»: to llifso b(* athh il luaiiy wlio wouhl tjlatll^ tspape 

to tb<‘ fa*.N SfVviiN* of tho Sliah. lu my obsonatiou abtuit HiiiS- 
hiau «///</ 7.V )m int? to tliill tin* Shah’s auuy, I ma} spein to h;ne 
foi'jrtittfa tin* atUift* \\hifh always has bcpii, and still i*?, piesswl upon 
t)t<^ Hiilisii Ch)V(*niui(*iif to sc*u(l a sullipiiwit mirnhor oi its otiirors 
upon tin- duly. It i> without <h»ul)t aihisahle ti> eucoiua^t* to thu 
ulnui-t the* introdupthm of Kuiihshmcu into ihi* Peisian army, Imt 
then* art* dinipultu's in tht* plan of sc*ndiui!: many JhitiMi covenantoii 
s<*r\Jints. Tho pay of one Kn^lish (*fli<*t»r will suffice* for many Russian 
stihalicrii'* a "real considcratnin for the Shah, if lie is to pay them, 
ami a Jinat (smsideration foi us, if wt- an* to send many ; ('and many 
an* r(*c|uu('(l ) A ca‘-f ini^lit ticcur, like that of tin* last war, when, 
howe\(*i much we niiyhl wish the diNcomlUurc of tin* Russians, we 
couhl nt)t, consistently witli our friendly relations wwtli their so\t*roi{;n, 
permit men of our own army t<» direct hostih* op(*iiitions against 
lht*m ; anti it wtmld not exactly suit the Shah to have soldiera who 
wtmitl choo-t* in what tpiaiiel to li^lit. Russia desires to disripltm* 
the l*er~ians, in <»nlcr to push them as eonnuertus into ctmntrics 
thioujjh which sin* ina\ retpiin* a road to India. Knp;Ia ml wishes to 
make flu* lh*rsiaus strtui", in case she sliouhl need their aid a^inst a 
power t»f wlucli she is naturally jeahms. rn*twtM‘ii her two wootns, 
Rersia should "ft a "ootl army at a small expeust*, hut she will he 
sometnMt*s pu//.leil wlueh tt» nivtmr, for tlniugh the Shah woultl na- 
tui.dly iailn*r trust his army to Kiiglishimm than to \m late etui- 
ijiierors, still slmultl he In* intent upon extending his empirt* towards 
tin* /m/ws, In* nnnht fan<*\ that Knglishnien would m>t In* voiy eortiial 
in that ser\icc. 
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they will do this for the sake of their own policy, it 
cannot be denied that Persia has no better course 
than to let her interests be so advanced, since she is 
of herself unable to forward them. 

The Persians, doubtless, will not in any case 
readily submit their councils to Russian guidance, 
for they must long bo distrustful of their conquerors, 
— “ et dona ferentes.” The Shall may be dazzled 
with the prospect of widely extending his empire 
through the assistance of his brother the Czar, 
but as he must ever feel the yoke of so forcible 
a friendship, it may be questioned how far he 
would be willing to break with the only nation 
who might possibly assist to emancijiatc him 
from its trammels, Wc may work upon this 
feeling so as to delay Russo-Pt‘rsian schemes, but 
we cannot altogether prevent them, for Persia’s 
natural ambition, as well as her obvious policy, will 
direct her arms to the vast field that invites her 
sway, and it would be difficult to say by what ar- 
guments wc should prevail on our friends not to 
seize valuable countries whudi are within their grasp, 
merely because wc anticipati* danger to our (siustern 
colonies from the extension of their empin* in that 
direction. The Russians will bo ever jironqiting 
and assisting the Shah’s ambition, and whatever 
professions they may make to us in this respect, 
they can easily violate them with an innocent fiico. 

iSceing then, that for the present at least, it is 
rather Persia’s interest to be friends with Russia 
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than with England, and that her policy has a 
tendency, however distantly, to endanger our eastern 
possessions, we should make ourselves as independ- 
ent of the Shah as possible, and as far as we safely 
can, thwart his ambitious views in the direction 
of Ilindoostan. The first great means of effect- 
ing this that offers itself for consideration is, our 
interfering to restore the monarchy of the Affghauns, 
and giving this people strength to resist the eii- 
croai-hinonts of their enemies, so as to establish them 
as a solid barriiu- on our west. It appears that this 
nation’s political interests are in a great measure 
conn(‘et(‘d with ours, and that the extension of our 
trade beyond the Indus must chiefly depend upon 
their restoration to order. I do not myself doubt 
that the Ilritisli Ciovornment might (ifil'ct this, by 
lending itself heartily to such a measure ; but those 
who arc better qualified for so imjiortant a task must 
decide, whether the jn’ospect of Pi'rsia’s extending 
her enipiri' upon the ruins of the Doorraunec mo- 
narchy be so near as to make our immediate inter- 
terence necessary, and whetlu'r or no the embarrass- 
ments with which we might surround ourselves by 
such a policy, would outweigh the advantages to be 
eX})ecU“d I'ruin it. 

'i'lie gn'atest objoetiou, jicrhajis, to our directly 
interf»‘ring to build up the Alfghauns, and sujiporting 
them as a nati<m, is the danger of our being thereby 
embroiled in a <[uarrel with l^ersia; — an event in 
<‘verY way to Ix' deprecated, which our rivals woidd 
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of course do their best to promote. If, in the 
present posture of afikii's, the last-suggested plan 
should be deemed injudicious, it at least behoves 
the British Government to pay the most watchful 
attention to the politics of all the countries 
between the Oural, Arras, and Indus rivers, 
and, I would humbly suggest, bo prejiared to 
seize the first good opjiortunity of taking jiart in 
those of Aifghaunistnun ; ftir until it doi>s, the anti- 
cipated intrigues of Russia can neither b<* w'oll 
known, nor (iflectually countm-acced. The effect in- 
deed of her influenc<i upon IVi'sia may be in a grivat 
measure watched by those wlio ar«‘ at tin* court of 
the latter country, but concerning the ju’ogress of 
her schemes to the northward, wj‘ now cannot have 
any certain information. WIkmi Russian intlnenci* 
begins to work in TiKirLesIttuii, it will be necessary 
that we have footing then! also ; but that we ob- 
viously cannot obtain until we have secu«‘d tlu^ 
friendshiji of the intermediate pi'ople. 

It is poHsibhi that the Suddozye tribi; may th<'m- 
selv(‘s he abh* to restore the royal go\ernnient in 
Affghaunistaun ; in which «ls(*, we eould entia- into 
such political and commercial ndations with them as 
might be convimimit ; lauding oui’sclves t<j im par- 
ticular liiu! of conduct, hut (piietly doing our bt'st 
to .strongtheu our neighbours, or n'gulating our future 
policy according to our in<Teas(*d knowhalgi! of 
tiusir resources, ami t'xperimiee of their charaett'r. 
.Again, if the now rebel Sinlars should suc<*<‘e<l in 
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altogether ejecting the I'oyal family, or if, in conse- 
(|uonco of the Persians taking Hcraut, the Baurick- 
zye chiefs should be left in possession of the rest of 
the countiy, we might form such connexions with 
them as best suited the jiolitics of the times. In the 
latter case, it should bo the especial object of the 
British Government to form an alliance with the 
chief ruling at Caubul ; this post being one to which 
W(5 can have easy access, which is suflBeiently 
near our jiossessions to wfimint our insisting upon 
its not lalling into the hands of those who may he 
mach^ a means of aggressing us, and which in a 
military ])oint of vi<*w is of the greatest import- 
ance, inaMuuch as that, situated at a convenient 
distaiu*(! Irom our frontier, and in the midst of a 
naturally strong country, it commands two of the 
three I’outcs hy which an Eurojiean army must inandi 
to invade Uindoostun. 

What might he tin*, preeisi; object, or the effect, of 
su<-!i an ath'inpt on (lie part of Russia, it is not the de- 
sign of (he jiresent treatise to innuiri*. My cinluavour 
has been to show, that the Russians, having of late 
years gaiiu'd a vast increase of political influence in 
Central Asia, are pursuing a systmu calculated still 
furllier (o I’Ntend i(, ami that if certain of their 
selnunes hueei'isl, tiny will so lesson the difficulties 
now opposi'd to such an undertaking as the invasion 
of Imlia, a,s to make it very probable that they 
would atlem|(t it in the event of their going to war 
with us. 'riieir plans would he foruuMl according to 
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the success of theii* intrigues, but hostile nations 
are seldom deterred by the greatest risks and diffi- 
culties from attempting to hurt each other, and it 
is probable that Russia when at war with England, 
would be so checked in Europe, that she would 
redouble her exertions to injure us in Asia. I 
am far from apprehending that Russia’s utmost 
efforts could subvert our eastern empire ; and 
I believe, with the generality of those who ^ea^ou 
upon the extent of our moans in India, that by 
judieiously using the same, we should be able (Deo 
faventc) to give any invailiiig army a \ery good 
beating. But this is not a point to be decided by 
any number of persons’ ojiinions, nor is it jtossible 
for the wisest to determine what would Ix' ihe 
result of such a collision. It is not doubte«l, 
that the mere circumstance of the Rns.'-ians lieing 
in a situation enabling tluuu at any time seriously to 
threaten an attack upon India, would be a cause oi‘ 
constant great anxiety and expense to the British 
Government ; and therefore perhap.s it will Im con- 
ceded, that the more barriers we can oppose to such 
a dangi'r, and the further we can k(‘cp it from us, 
the bettor. 

In the pircceding paragraphs, I have ventured to 
urge the speedy adoption of pre(!autionary measures 
against this growing danger ahrand ; in conclusion, 
however, 1 would remark, that whatever may lut our 
foreign }»oliey, it is aliove cviiry thing reejuisito that 
we trust mainly to our own resonrees in India; 
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timely and skilfully appropriating to the purpose, the 
abundant moans that this country possesses of de- 
fending itself The great natural strength of west- 
ern and northern India, is so clearly seen on glancing 
the eye up the Indus, from the sea to the parallel of 
Cashmere, and down again from this natural fortress 
of Hindoostan, through the Punjaub to the Hyphasis, 
still southward thi'ough the great sandy desert to the 
liiotn of Catch, that it is needless to particularize 
it; nor is it great bofisting to say, that sincerely 
assisted by 1 he native chiefs whose states lie between 
tlu! Hritibh frontier and the Indus, we might hope 
to “ burn the fathers of all the Russians” who could 
be sent to invade us. 

As y(‘t we have not interfered to strengthen the 
assailable sid(‘ of Hindoostan by m(‘ans of the noble 
river by which it is bounded ; — the line on which, it 
is presumed, an invading enemy would be met, and 
on which therefore, W(‘ should repose in established 
strength; feeling oursehes at home in the position, 
ami connnandiug there supplies of csory sort, in full, 
unfin-ced quantities. Concerning the advantages of 
this river as an advanced line of defence against 
invasion from tins westward, it will be sufficient to 
remark that troops and stores might be conveyed to 
it directly from England, — so from any of onr foreign 
j)oss(‘ssions, or from either of the thre(‘ Presidencies 
of British Imlia itself, — siml that from the scaup to 
Attoek, if not also through the tributary streams 
that divide the Piuijauh, communication might 
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be carried on by means of steam-boats during 
nearly the whole year.* The military reader may be 
startled at the recommendation of so extended a line 
of dt'fencc, but it must be. remembered that we 
know where to eolh'et our strengtli on it ; since 
whiehe\cr way tlu‘ llu.ssians might mai’ch overland 
to invadi' liulia, they couhl only debouehc from the 
mounfaiiis of Altghaunistauii by two routes, so that 
we might esjMu-t them at Attock, or at some spot 
near the island fort Hukkar rt— in case of threatened 
invaMon, our <roo])s would of course si rongly occupy 
the hill country wc.-.! of (’adunerc, and au army 
would !ilh(t 1 m* «*oll(‘cl<*d at Bombay, or some other 
<*ou%cnieut part on the western C(»ast ; thus (>\en if 
tin* invaders succce<h‘d in forcing our first line near 
cither <if flu* above |M)infs, they would inarch on 
under iuciea.M'il rir.ks, since retiring upon our re- 
serves through the strong country yet intervening 
cither waj to tlm British provinces, we should cv(*r 
present a fr<»nt to our enemies, whih; an army 
might he sent cither from the hills, or from the sca- 
coasf, to lake them in flu* rear. 

Movv(*vt*r if is not my wish to detail a plan of 

^ 'riu‘ st'a'itm wlifu If wtMiliI Ih* umtf fliHuMilt to up tlu‘.sr 
^tlo* i:un%) (luinp* wind) no ariu) roultl k<‘o{> the 

I Tixat* is ii t(T.ul, llnttiid) tiu' nioiitil.iiiiN, ironi (!iiu«l:)h.ir to 

DiT.i (iha/i*** Klian, wlnrli w** know to Imm'd niun*liftl hy Asiatic 
troojis , Ittif .tfS'fiitiinm to iho ht^sf inroiniation that I rtmld ohtahiy it is 
Iianll) |«ai tii*alih‘ for an Kiii‘o{hmii arinv Howovi i my Inronmints 
wm* iia'irliants, wim do not tin* latinr road lor f<*arof*lln* lawless 
trilies thrcmj'h whose mountains it passes, ami perhaps they magnified 
Its dit'Heiihies 
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defensive operations in India, but to press the expe- 
diency of our employing the px'csent time of peace, 
in assuming situations which would enable us 
promptly to use the fullest means of defence against 
any foreign attack ; and I humbly conceive it to be 
very necessary that we should now obtain the entire 
navigation of the Indus, as well as free communication 
from the interior provinces, to certain well-chosen 
spots on its bank, at which to establish enfrepdts for 
our trade ; — objects which arc surely to be obtained 
by friendly negotiation with the I'ulei’s of Sinde and 
the Punjauh, and which, as they must ultimately 
tend to the great benefit of those princes, are the 
means best calculated to cement our friendship. The 
long scrupulously fbrlxjaring conduct of the British 
government towards the independent native chiefs of 
W'cstcrn and northern India, has dispelled much of 
the jealojisy that they naturally entertained against 
its rapidly extt'iuled power, and while it has stood 
aloof, their ]>olitical circumstances have thrown them 
all within the splicre of its control, so that it 
would aj)])ear that wo have but to step for- 
wai’d to secure the objects necessary to our com- 
mercial and political welfare. Wc only need to 
bring oux'sclves into friendly contact with those 
prinec's, to convim-e them how true is the policy wo 
jirofess, and how greatly tlniir interests arc connected 
with Ole'S, and when satistiod of their cordial friend- 
ship, we might with more reason than at present sot 
at nought the designs of our rivals. In this way, a 
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system of defence will be quietly organized by the 
lucrative extension of our trade, and our political 
influence will go hand in hand with our commerce 
into the countries lieyond. In a \vord, with reference 
to all the preceding remarks it may be said, that 
when we liave freely opened the Indus to our trade, 
and secured the friendship of the neighbouring 
peoples beyond, Russia may float her commodities up 
the Oxus, but we will undersell her: — she may float 
armies up instead of manuiactures, and we shall be 
prepar(‘{l to meet them. 


I'HE END. 
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Whln I travelled through Affghaunistaun in 1830, none of the na- 
tive mcrciiants whom wc consulted, seemed to think that tuool could 
be piofitabl} exported from their count^ 3 ^ Since that period, howe\er, 
Colonel Pottinger has effectually opened the Indus, and gi\en to the 
Affghauns, as well as to the PcIocIils, means of easily reaching a near 
great market, wheie they may exchange as much of this raw material 
ns th<*^ can piodiicc, for the iminufactured goods into which we will 
work it up. 

A decided trade in the wool of ‘‘ sheep pastured in those parts of 
India bordming on the Indus,** commenced at Bombay in 1833, when 
1)0,01 1 lbs. were exported. It has since increased at an t‘\t!aordinary 
rate, no less than 2,4 U, 091 Ihs. ha\ ing been exported from Bombay 
in the ollicial year of 1837. 

The Fan op(‘an demand fortius artielebeing unlimited, how earnestly 
should we (^mleavour to facilitate tlie means of its transport by the In- 
dus, so as to enable even the far Nomade tribes to send their fl(»eces, at 
some jirofit, to a maiket from whicli they will take our various manii- 
factuns in return. It must be Bntish vigour that will really keep this 
fine river open, and if [irivate enterprise is not strong enough to make 
a good beguiiuii!:, tlie British (ioveinment should encourage it.— I may 
here note a lemaikable fact, to show how niucii wc a-id the Afighauns 
are mutually uiterest<‘d ui making the Indus a cheap channel of trade. 
Syud Keraiuut Ali, in 1834, got from merchants with whom he was in- 
timat(*, mustiMs of all the manufactured ** Kussian goods’* imported 
via liokluira, that were then selling at the usual good profit in the 
(kuiljul l)a/ar I lately gave a set of lh«*se to a geiitlemiin interested 
m our tiade with the Etist, when he asceitained from an experienced 
im‘ii‘l».int to whom tlu‘y w<Te forwarded, that more than two-tliirds of 
them wen* of (itia'.gow and Manchester make*. This corroborates a 
statement madt* by Mi. iMassori, in his valuable “ Report upon the 
Trade of Cauhul,” which was pnidished by ortler of the Government of 
India/ 

* Sci* a vni.iU piuniihlct winch was I think, under the dirwtwm ot 

Miu'im'or Uird, Kmi , \v1umi it was i»ro|»ci.e(l tu forei ft Unlish <'o»uia«jr for the 
ol the Indn^. 





